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INTROODUCTION 


A PEW years ago a Japanese diplomat in Berlin asked, a 
German statesman to recommend, to him a Professor of 
anti-Semitism. Being told that there was no such Chair in 
the University — “What!” exclaimed the Japanese, “you 
talk anti-Semitism day and night, and have no one to 
teach it?” “But anyhow, what do you need it for?” asked 
the German. “You have no Jews.” “No, we haven’t,” was 
the reply, “but we hear that they are coming, and so we 
want to be prepared.” 

Presumably the Japanese diplomat desired to obtain 
accurate information concerning a people whom he heard 
described as dangerous and unpleasant; and we Jews can 
wish that many anti-Semites, or potential anti-Semites 
should share his desire. Our position in the world is anomal- 
ous, dij65cult, and often ambiguous; and not everyone who 
feels uncomfortable with regard to us must be called an 
anti-Semite, nor is there anything necessarily and inherently 
wicked in anti-Semitism. Nations do not hke each other 
and they dislike strangers in their midst; but what others 
can bear with comparative, or even cheerful, indifference 
is made painful for us by our defenceless, helpless condi- 
tion, and the fact that we Jews frequently do not feel 
“strangers” where we are considered as such. Still, we 
have a right to demand frpm anti-Semites, if sane and 
civilized, that they should honestly try to acquaint them- 
selves with the facts of the problem which seems to 
exercise their minds, and that in forming their con- 
clusions they should show a measure of good sense and 
common kindness without which no difficult problem can 
be successfully tackled. 

Dr. Euppin’s book offers plentiful material to friends and 

xiii 
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foes wlio wish to be informed. But this is not its main pur- 
pose, and in arranging for its publication I was thinking 
primarily of the wide Jewish public in English-speaking 
countries, to-day the most numerous and most influential 
body in Jewry. The information which the book supplies 
should help to guide our own counsels and actions. For 
whatever the non-Jewish world may or may not do to us, 
and however much we may depend on it, ultimately our fate 
is in our hands; our interest in our own future is such that if 
focussed and riglitly directed, it must prove decisive*, 
issue of a crisis depends not so mucli on its magnitude as 
oii the courage and resolution with which the cri-sia is ine-t. 

Numbers affect our problem in a peculiar manner: to a 
nation rooted in its own soil, com{)lete in its .social struc- 
ture, and therefore reasonably self-suflicituit, they mean 
strength and security, but for us, outside Palestiiu*., they 
have always constituted a danger. This was, ami is, the 
curse of the Galutk (the Exile); a nation cannot, and must 
not, grow except in soil which it can call its own. Even 
where we form one-tenth of the population, m*. are helpless 
against a hostile attack by the organir/Hi forces of the 
majority. Wo cannot sustain an economic attack, for our 
occupational structure lacks inm-r balance; and wo are 
morally unarmed for a political strugghj, even wluinj we 
have a strong communal f>r national consciousness. Attach- 
ment to home and country give a man the strength to fight; 
but such love, in the Qahith, binds us through tlie land to 
the community and State which are built upon it, that 
means to the “majority-nation”; though this docs not neces- 
sarily bind them to us. Faced by Na7j persecutions, many 
Jews who had felt German an.d liad fought and worked for 
Germany, committed suicide from humiliation and despair; 
such suicides were greeted with glee by the Nazi press, which 
voiced the hope that many more Jews would take leave of 
Germany in that way. 
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As a rule, we are safest where we are few — ^where we 
receive individual treatment, fit ourselves into the national 
framework, and can rise without arousing attention or 
jealousy. In such circumstances we most quickly dissolve 
and disappear, and reach that supreme security which for 
the Jews in the Diaspora lies in non-existence. This was the 
path of certain old European Jewries, and would, within 
measurable time, have been that of German Jewry, if they 
had had to deal with a normal people. Still, for the main 
body of the Jewish people the nineteenth century (which 
extends tiU. 1914) was not an age of numerical decline, but 
of the greatest expansion. 

At the destruction of the Jewish State, in 70 a.d., our 
numbers, according to an estimate quoted by Dr. Ruppin, 
were 4^ millions, of whom, even then, only one million in- 
habited Palestine; the greatest part were scattered from 
Baghdad to Alexandria. This was the Oriental period of 
Jewish history. 

In the eleventh century the spiritual and political centre 
of world- Jewry began to shift to Spain and by 1492 the 
Sephardic Jews formed, even numerically, the most im- 
portant body in Jewry. With the persecutions and expul- 
sions which set in about that time, closes the Spanish, or 
Iberian, period of our history. 

During the next three centuries, our numbers remained 
low, and when by 1800 world- Jewry reached the figure 
of about millions, nearly half of it inhabited the terri- 
tories of the late Kingdom of Poland. This shifting of the 
centre was probably due at least as much to differences in 
the rate of natural increase as to migrations — ^before the end 
of the eighteenth century, towns were the graveyards of 
population, and in Poland alone did the Jews live largely in 
rural, or semi-rural, surroundings. The nineteenth century 
is in our history the period of the numerical preponderance 
of the Yiddish-speaMng Jew of Eastern Europe, and of the 
intellectual and economic predominance of the German Jew. 
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The outstanding feature of the period 1750-1914 was the 
rapid growth of European populations, based on a reduction 
of the death-rate, especially the infantile death-rate; it 
started in the West, spread eastward, and was followed, and 
ultimately checked, by a fall in the birth-rate. Possibly the 
complex of phenomena described as “progress”, whicli, at 
one time, seemed to us a law of human nature and history, 
was basically connected with the rapid growth of popula- 
tion. This called for expansion and change, for thought, 
research, and freedom; and these principles being dominant 
were carried, by a curious process of percolation common in 
the history of human thought, into every province of life. 
At the same time there occurred an enormous growth of 
cities; mass-migrations overseas; a widening of the “political 
nation”; a strong increase in the numbers of tlie professional 
intelligentsia and black-coated workers — all this against the 
background of the capitalist system, based at first on free- 
dom of trade and competition, but hardening subsequently 
into nationalized or trustified organizations. 

Two races headed the movement, though under vastly 
different conditions — the British and the Jews; they were 
the pioneers of capitalism, and its first, and perhaps chief, 
beneficiaries. They were the first to reduce their death-rate, 
and to achieve a great natural increase; a greater proportion 
from among them emigrated than from any other nation; 
they are now the two most urban communities; and the two 
most widely scattered in the world; have the largest per- 
centage of black-coated workers and professional intelli- 
gentsia; and are threatened by the rise of the corresponding 
classes in countries in which they live dispersed. They have 
worked for other nations, not for profit only, but with an 
idealism for which they are seldom given credit, and have 
rendered services — the J ews among the white races and the 
British in dark continents — ^for which they are not thanked; 
and they have both preached ideas of world-wide freedom 
and world-wide co-operation, on which the others have 
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turned their backs. Now both have to face the problem of 
restoring their own inner economic balance, and of achieving 
a measure of self-sufficiency. 

But the Englishman can say: “We are a world Power; our 
retreat within our Empire is largely governed by our own 
will and choice; we can regulate its pace; there is force ia us 
if we choose to employ it; and we can fall back upon this 
island which we have neglected while developing continents; 
we can, and shall, develop it; we have the resources of a 
State with which to re-establish the balance of our economy 
and a necessary measure of economic independence; if need 
be, we have the means for an intense and successful economic 
and pohtical nationalism”. 

The Jew, on the other hand, must say: “In the Galuth 
we are like so many slaves and hostages dependent on the 
win of others; we may be well treated, or badly; if badly, we 
have hardly the means for self-defence; if we have to retreat, 
the pace of our retreat is prescribed by others; we must now 
imdergo a fundamental process of economic re-orientation, 
but we have neither the resources of a State nor the place 
wherein to effect it; all our strength is iu a faith mixed with 
despair, and all the space we can claim is Palestme, our 
Promised Land, now the ‘half -promised’ land of Mandatory 
politics; moreover we have grown so numerous that Palestine 
can hold but a fraction of our people, and so poor that it is 
only with the greatest difficulty that we can raise the means 
for developing even the limited possibihties of Palestine”. 

This is the last century of Jewish history in figures as 
presented by Dr. Buppin: ha 1825 there were Sj million 
Jews; 1850: 4|; 1880: 7^; 1900: 10|; 1925: 15; 1933: nearly 
16 millions. 

In 1825, 2j millions Jews inhabited Eastern Europe, while 
the remaining million was almost equally divided between 
the other European and the Oriental Jews; only about 
10,000 lived in America. 

Oriental Jewry, even in the nineteenth centmy, continued 
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to inhabit medieval ghettos; their increase was small, and 
their proportion in world- Jewry dropped from 16-5 per cent 
in 1825 to something over 7 per cent in 1900. 

The Jews of Western and Central Europe had a consider- 
able natural increase till about 1850, and a slow increase 
during the next 30-50 years; but owing to a very low birth- 
rate in more recent times, and to considerable losses through 
mixed marriages and baptisms, they would probably by 
now have been reduced to the figure of 1850, had it not 
been for immigration from Eastern Europe. It was there 
that the main increase occurred. 

Of the million Jews in 1880, almost three-fourths in- 
habited Eastern Europe, or rather the great Yiddish- 
speaMng Pale which stretched from Riga to Odessa, and 
from Cracow to Vilna and Kiev. Between 1800 and 1880, 
that Pale had extended slightly along its eastern and south- 
ern edges, in White Russia and the Ukraine, and into Kher- 
son, Bessarabia, Moldavia, and, across the Carpathians, 
into Hungary; while its western fringes, in Prussian Poland, 
had melted away, through migrations to Central and West- 
ern Germany, to England and America. But in the mairi 
the Jewry of the Pale remained solid, unmoved, unchanged. 

In 1882 started the Jewish mass-migrations, mainly to 
America; and by now (1933), less than half of world-Jewry 
is left in Eastern Europe. While in 1825 only three Jews in 
a thousand inhabited America, and in 1880 three in a 
hundred, now the proportion is roughly three in ten; but 
owing to the strong natural increase of those years, the 
present Jewish population of* the Bast European Pale still 
exceeds, in absolute figures, that of 1880, and is at least equal 
to that of 1900. 

About 1830 the Jewish birth-rate in Prussia was 36 per 
thousand, and in Eastern Europe it continued at this, or 
even at a higher, figure till near the end of the century. But 
by 1930 the Jewish birth-rate in Vienna was only about 6 
per thousand, in Prussia about 9, in Hungary 11, in Rou- 
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mania 16, and in Poland 20 per thousand.^ Had the drop in 
the birth-rate occurred in Eastern Europe some fifty years 
ago, or had the death-rate remained at its previous level a 
century longer, there would probably be now no serious 
Jewish problem in the world. It is the rapid growth in the 
nineteenth century which is responsible for our present situa- 
tion; a nation hving under desperately anomalous conditions 
finds sorrow in that which to others would mean a gain. 

Pohtically and economically the nineteenth century, and 
especially its second half, was the age of the preponderance 
of the Germans on the European Continent, and of the 
German Jews in world- Jewry; but the Germans neither 
knew, nor eared to know, for how much of their economic 
and intellectual primacy they were indebted to the Jews. 
In 1914 the Jews of Germany and Western Austria were 
(in proportion to their numbers) the richest, best educated, 
and most highly cultured Jewish community in the world. 
While the Jewish proletariat from the East European Pale 
migrated mainly to the United States, Great Britain, and 
the British Dominions — i.e. to the En g 1iab-Rpp, fl.Tdng 
countries — ^the intelligentsia and upper mid^e class were 
tending towards German Central Europe; the Pale, which 
at that time had neither a nationality nor a capital of its 
own, became a kind of J ewish hinterland to Central Europe. 
It was thus that the age of the great numerical preponder- 
ance of the East European Jew became that of the eco- 
nomic and cultural predominance of the German Jew. 

In about four-fifths of the Pale, Russian was the official 
language, without being in most parts even the language 
of its non- Jewish population; while Russia’s capitals, St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, were distant and practically closed 
to the Jews — and so were its schools and Universities, under 

^ These figures are only approziiuate, as the exact figures given 
below by Dr. Euppin do not aU relate to the same year ; see Table YI. 
p. 73. 
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the numerus clausus. From Yiddish there was an easy transi- 
tion to German, and the Austrian and German High Schools 
and Universities were nearest to the Pale and open to the 
East European Jews. To the Jews of Galicia, of the Czech 
provinces, and to some extent even of Hungary, Vienna 
was the social and intellectual capital, and for a certain 
number a station on the road to Berlin; while Berlin and 
other German towns became intellectual and economic 
centres for the Eussian, Polish, and Roumanian Jews. Tens 
of thousands received their training in Germany; most of 
them subsequently returned to their homos and involun- 
tarily served there as channels for German intellectual and 
economic penetration — which did not make the Jews more 
popular in the countries concerned. Again, in English-speak- 
ing countries the German Jews, especially those of Frank- 
fort and Hamburg, served as intermediaries and interpreters 
for the Germans, who themselves hardly excel in dealings 
with other nations. Men like Sir Ernest Cassel or Mr, Jacob 
Schiff, to mention two outstanding examples, while loyal to 
the countries of their adoption, preserved a regard and 
attachment for the country of their origin; and again the 
Jews as a whole suffered from the supposed German taint. 
The only people who never recognized, or perhaps never 
realized, the services rendered by the Jews to Germany, 
were the Germans themselves. They believed the Jews to 
be powerful; they knew, or ought to have known, that the 
German Jews were devoted to Germany; they might have 
known what, under these conditions, was the value of having 
the economic and intellectual •centre of world- Jewry within 
their borders. But the pleasure derived from insulting and 
humiliating other men outweighed every consideration — 
this being the way in which some people establish, or re- 
store, their self-appreciation. 

Moreover the Jew is fundamentally uncongenial to the 
German. The German is methodical, crude, constructive 
maiuly in a mechanical sense, extremely submissive to 
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authority, a rebel or a fighter only by order from above; 
he gladly remains aU his life a tiny cog in a machine. The 
Leviathan State of modern German political theory and 
practice is a psychological coimterpart to Germany’s 
previous division into hundreds of petty States, and both 
are the expression of German political and social inepti- 
tude. The Jew, of Oriental or Mediterranean race, is 
creative, pliable, individualistic, restless, and undisciphned; 
he could have formed a useful complement and corrective 
to the German. But the German could not digest him — as 
Nietzsche says: “German intellect is indigestion; it can 
assimilate nothing”. German culture is perhaps the least 
national of aU cultures; it is essentially middle-class and 
urban in origin, the landed classes in Germany (in contra- 
distinction to England and France, Poland and Hungary) 
having contributed little to it; it started in abstract 
thought, and finished in crude materialism*. It is perhaps 
because German culture is urban that the Jews foimd it 
easiest to work in it. And perhaps Caliban’s ill-humour, and 
next his fury, are due to — ^but it is not worth speculating 
here about their reasons. 

In terms of the German culture the Jews did great work, 
for which the Germans received the credit, giving none in 
turn to the Jews. It was only after the Nazi revolution had 
driven out Emstein, Reinhardt, and Bruno Walter that the 
world at large realized they were Jews. The same could be 
said of hundreds of other men. But there is no need to argue 
the point. The contention of the Nazis is not that the Jews 
were unimportant or inefEoctive, but that they held too 
many leading positions, and that their work was “unwhole- 
some” for the “Aryan” Germans. Of what is “wholesome” 
for these, they alone must be the judges; but as for the 
number of leading positions held by Jews, especially in the 
liberal professions, no one who has known Germany even in 
pre-Nazi days wiU believe that Jews had obtained them 
on the strength of being Jews. Legal exclusion and the 
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concentration camp are now nsed, where no handicap, how- 
ever severe, had proved sufBcient. 

The War, which destroyed the political and economic pre- 
dominance of Germany and Austria-Hungary, went far to 
shatter that of their Jews in world- Jewry. Russia cut her- 
self off from the outer world; the Border and Succession 
States, strongly nationalist and in most cases anti-German, 
cut themselves ofi from Central Europe; German and 
German- Jewish influence was waning. Inflation destroyed a 
great part of the wealth of Central European Jewry; their 
trade was shrinking. The financial centre of world- Jewry had 
moved to New York, and the political centre, because of the 
Palestine Mandate, to London; and with nearly one-third 
of world-Jewry removed to English-speaking countries, its 
centre of gravity was anyhow bound to shift. The change 
was delayed by the fact that a very large proportion of the 
Jewish immigrants still lived as workmen and small traders 
on the East Side of New York, in the East End of London, 
or in the ghettos of Canadian and South African cities; the 
full effect of the migration will only be felt in time — ^for 
whatever may be said of us, be it good or bad, no one denies 
that we count for something. 

The nineteenth-century connexion with the Germans was 
a disaster for us. As slaves — even worse, as voluntary 
captives — ^the German Jews built an Arch of Titus for 
Germany, and such was their attachment to the country 
that, had the Germans merely proceeded slowly, they could 
have still gone a long way in the moral abasement of the 
Jews without losing their seKvices. But now the Nazis 
deliberately and systematically cut the remaining threads 
of the Jewish net of which Germany had been the centre. 
AH that we Jews can, and should, do in self-respect is to 
help them to out these threads. 

When the head of Louis XVI. fell, all the monarohs of 
Europe felt their necks; when the blow fell on the head of 
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German Jewry, many of us other Jews began to wonder 
what the future had in store for various branches of our 
people. It is too early to pronounce a judgment, but high 
time to consider our position; and though no other, not even 
the culturally most backward country, is likely to display 
the same disregard of human rights — at least not without 
producing a reaction among its own people — ^there is no 
doubt that in one way or another the German example will 
stimulate anti-Semitic movements in other countries. We 
must not overrate the significance of the German cata- 
strophe, but we must not underrate it either. We must look 
at the facts and consider fundamentals. 

This, approximately, was the picture of the Jewish fate 
and future as it appeared to many of us a few years ago: 

The time of the great Jewish migrations had come to an 
end. A disillusioned, morally unsettled, and economically 
impoverished world was freezing in once more, after the 
great movements of a now defunct age. It seemed that inter- 
communications in world- J ewry would diminish, though the 
common work of building up the National Home in Pales- 
tine would stiU hold us together for a while, at least the 
keenest among us; and there, in the Land of Israel, the 
branch wonld survive about which Isaiah prophesied, per- 
haps a branch sounder than any, since our national tree was 
uprooted from its native soil. The Jews of Western and 
Central Europe would die out or dwindle into insig nifi cance, 
and many of us thought that this process, though diversified 
by vituperation and occasional outbreaks on the part of the 
coarser among our “hosts’’,^ would on the whole take an 
increasingly peaceful character. The only Jewuries which 
seemed to matter were the millions in the United States, 
the 3 millions in Poland, an almost equal number in Soviet 
Russia, and nearly one milHon in Roumania. 

The future of the American Jews was, and remains, to 
most of us, a closed book, like that of America herself. Even 
though their natural increase is high at present — the younger 
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age-groups among them are still always disproportionately 
large — ^they will, within measurable time, become numeri- 
cally stationary. Culturally, for good and for bad, they will 
soon have shed every vestige of their East European extrac- 
tion. What will then replace their fading, anaemic Judaism? 
How deep and how far will assimilation and amalgamation 
proceed? Or will they be kept together by anti-Semitic 
pressure, after their own inner values have disappeared? If 
so, on what will they live, culturally and morally? Will they 
at least maintain themselves economically? They now form 
numerically the largest, and financially (even after the crash 
of 1929-1933) the most important unit in world-Jewry. 

The War and revolutions have wrought the economic ruin 
of the East European Jews, and it was the unstinted help 
of Am erican Jewry which alone secured the survival of 
many hundreds of thousands among them. But that support 
cannot, and will not, be continued indefinitely, and private 
help naturally diminishes as the ties, which bound the 
emigrants of 1882-1914 to relatives in their old homes, 
weaken with every death on either side of the Atlantic. 

In Soviet Russia Jewry faces dissolution. Religion and 
occupational segregation acted in the Diaspora as barriers 
to social intercourse, assimilation, and intermarriage. But in 
Russia the Jewish rehgion is dying, and the Jewish profes- 
sions have been destroyed. Herded together in the Pale of 
Settlement, the Jews were bound to remain a distinct 
community, for no one can be assimilated to a nation in the 
abstract, and there were no types within their sphere to 
which they could have been ^assimilated. They are now 
moving out from the Pale, and everywhere tend to engage 
in the same work as the rest of the population, which is a 
healthy development, but, if continued for a few genera- 
tions, may lead to the extinction of Russian Jewry. That 
economic reorientation which stiU awaits us in many a 
country, and which in Palestine oux pioneers have volun- 
tarily taken upon themselves for the sake of the national 
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idea, tas been effected in Bolshevik Russia ■with a sudden- 
ness and ruthlessness pecuhar to that regime, but also with 
a certain humanity for which credit is due to it: the Bol- 
sheviks at least feel an obHgation to pro'vide manual work 
for the Jews who apply for it, and do not consider that 
Jews, because they are Jews, should be deprived of their 
livehhood ■without being given a chance of fin ding another. 
That the attempts to pro^vide such chances have often been 
extremely ineffectual, and that very large numbers of Jews 
in Soviet Russia perished of misery and privations, is part 
of the gruesome post-War history of the Jews and of Russia. 

In other East European countries the same is happening 
in a slower, but no less deadly, manner. The Je^wish petty 
traders and artizans are being ruined by factories, large 
stores, co-operatives, etc., and individual Je^wish enterprise 
by the economic acti'vities of the State and of big syndicates; 
and all along such national organizations cut out the Jews 
from employment. The burden of tmemployment is, by 
preference, thrown upon them, ■without a dole. The Jewish 
population is faced by hopeless pauperization. Emigration 
has stopped, one coimtry after another ha'ving closed its 
gates; and, in absolute figures, the number of Jews in 
Eastern Europe is stiQ on the increase. What is to become 
of them? 

In 1932 the problem of Polish Jewry, and also of those of 
Roumania and Lithuania, seemed the most burning pro- 
blem; and when the first impact of the Nazi outburst has 
passed, it will probably once more appear to us in that light. 
But shall we still see it witji the same eyes as in 1932 ? At 
that time it seemed tons that our foremost endeavour should 
be directed towards fighting the ‘‘Luftmmsch ’’ — ^this un- 
translatable term describes men ■without solid ground 
under their feet, without traming or profession, without 
capital or regular employment, hving in the air, and, it 
would almost seem, on air. For a long time past, their 
number has been appaUin^y high in the overcrowded 
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ghettos of Eastern Europe, and in 1932 we thought that our 
&st task was to change that type of man into a sound 
earner. But the German experience of 1933 has taught us 
that a Jew occupying a foremost place in his profession may, 
overnight, be turned into a Luftmensch, by being forbidden 
to exercise it in the land of his birth, and not allowed to take 
it up in any other country. Greater than the tragedy of 
individual Jewish unemployables in Eastern Europe is the 
Luftmensch tragedy of us all, due to the fact that as a nation 
we have no firm ground under our feet; man cannot live out- 
side a community, but he is truly safe in his own community 
only — ^it has to be his own, in the fullest, completest sense. 
In fact, even the unsound economic character of individual 
Jews in the past merely reflected the condition of the 
nation. It was its anomalous position which had made so 
many of us into traders or into “intellectuals” (another 
kind of Luftmensehen), and had kept us out of the more 
solid, enduring occupations; while those who entered such 
occupations, especially those who settled as peasants among 
peasants, or as squires among squires, soon struck root and 
mingled with the growth of the soil. They ceased to be Jews, 
and found an individual solution of the problem. But now 
at last the problem has to be solved, one way or another, 
for our people as a whole. 

Among European nations, during the best part of the 
nineteenth century, the upper and middle classes alone 
were articulate; they moved and worked free from obsolete 
shackles and as yet not drawn .down by the weight of the 
masses. Fundamentally they thought of themselves as 
“the nation”, even if this limitation was unconscious; and 
it was primarily on that comparatively narrow basis that 
individualism developed. The existence of the mute crowd 
in the background was poHtely acknowledged, and then 
passed over; or it was contended that their problems could 
be solved in the same terms as those of the upper strata. 
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The solution of the Jewish problem in the terms of the 
period was indiyidual assimilation. But this was a feasible 
programme only so long as applied to small, scattered 
groups, or merely to the upper classes in large Jewish com- 
mxmities; dense masses, living in a world of their own, can- 
not be effectively “assimilated”. Individual Jews rose to 
wealth, distinction, and social rank, and in most cases, 
they, or their descendants, ceased to be Jews (as happens 
also with Dissenters in England). The great masses of the 
Jewish people remained poor, ill-adjusted to their surround- 
ings, and even to each other, for they did not form an 
economic, self-sufficing, and self-protecting entity; and they 
had no one to speak for them except in terms about as well 
suited to their needs, economic and moral, as Smiles’s Self- 
Help was to those of the British working classes. 

The rise of Jewish democracy, i.e. the entry of the Jewish 
masses into politics, was bound to result in the rise of a 
Jewish nationalism, unpleasant and disturbing to the 
“better-class” Jew who had made his exit from integral 
Judaism, or was hesitating in the nameless realms of half- 
sincere compromise. He was high-minded, broad-minded, 
open-minded, and without roots, for he lacked the live 
touch with any living community. He wanted to become 
“assimilated” and yet to remain apart, trying to stop short 
of what alone could have fully achieved the ideal of assimila- 
tion — the complete merging of the Jews in the community 
in which they lived. His conception of Judaism merely as a 
religion was curiously superficial and self -contradictory. For 
that which distinguishes th& Jewish rehgion in its modem 
form from, say, Christian IJnitarianism, is merely the 
national tradition which most of the adherents of Liberal or 
Reform Judaism profess to reject. By refraining from com- 
plete amalgamation and by maintaining their separate 
racial and historical identity, of which they deny the exist- 
ence, they have kept themselves suspended in mid-air — 
moral lAifimenschen, who provoke criticism among their 
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own people and distrust among the non- Jews. In reality, 
most of them were perfectly sincere within the limits of 
their own conscious thinking; they did not avow their insin- 
cerity even to themselves. But they forgot that no door can 
for ever remain half-open. 

For centuries we have led an anomalous existence, and 
“assimilation” to the rest of the world is the only way out 
of it. Assimilation can, however, bear two opposite, but 
complementary and equally admissible interpretations. 
Assimilation to a community means for individual Jews 
intermarriage and disappearance (as happened in the case of 
the Huguenots in England, after they had at first tried to 
maintain the separate existence of their Church and com- 
munity); while in terms of Israel as a whole it can mean 
one thing only— national reintegration. Jewish nationalism 
expresses the desire of the Jewish people to be like unto all 
nations, to be neither the chosen race of our own past 
imaginings, nor the pariahs into which others have per- 
sistently tried, and still try, to depress us; but a nation, 
socially and economically complete, with a Mother Country 
and a Father State of its own, no longer an orphan. 

Our chief aim now must be normality. Whether national 
reinte^ation is possible also in the Galuth, or only in 
Palestine, it is too early to say. Die out we may through 
mixed marriages with non- Jews, or through birth control, 
and both these tendencies, as is shown by Dr. Ruppin, have 
been on the increase for some time past. But the question 
which the Jews must now ask themselves is whether they 
can, and should, assume the. responsibility for bringing 
Je^h children into the world in the Galuth, to face a fate 
which seems to become worse every year. It is admitted 
that parents should not have children for whom they 
caimot provide economically; but is not the moral basis of 
existence at least equally important? 

The first reaction of some Jews to this contention is that 
we axe a valuable element and ought not to die out, not 
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even in tlie Diaspora. Valuable — ^to wtom? And if it is so, 
who will lose by our dying out? Not we ourselves. There is no 
loss in non-existence. And the world? Looking back at our 
history of the last two thousand years we may perhaps be 
excused for not worrying as to whether the world will lose 
or gain by our disappearance. 

Other Jews will cry out against “surrender” to our 
enemies. Why pay even so much attention to our enemies? 
There is no surrender in a determined exit. The people who 
will miss us most are the anti-Semites; hke the Nazis in a 
small German town who are said to have wired to Hitler 
to send them some Jews forthwith or the boycott of April 1 
would be a failure. There is an infinitely difficult time be- 
fore us, and the man who has children must consider their 
safety and future, and is bound by hostages to the world. 
Practically no Jewish children wiU be born in Germany after 
1933. Should any be born elsewhere in the Galuth? Unless 
the half-life of those long centuries can be changed at last 
into an integral national existence, had it not better come 
to an end? Whatever will there is in us for Jewish survival 
must now be focussed on the common national future. 

The oldest inscription which mentions the Jews by name 
is a monument by an Egyptian Pharaoh who boasts of having 
exterminated Israel and left none to survive. We have sur- 
vived, and our existence has become an obsession to in- 
numerable non- Jews and a burden to most of us. During 
the first seventeen or eighteen centuries of the Christian 
era there was the hope of the Messianic miracle which made 
us indifferent to sufferings and persecution, and gave mean- 
ing to our survival in the ExHe. We waited for the dehver- 
ance of His coming, when aU the Jews, even the dead 
buried in the Galuth, were to have followed Him back to 
Erez Israel. The hope of the Return fives, and is the only 
hope which has not failed us; but perhaps His work must 
be done through the labour of men. 

In the age of “enlightenment” the place of the Messianic 
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creed was taken by a belief in bumanity and “progress”, in 
democracy and the rights and brotherhood of man. That 
creed is gone, or at least survives only in some cultured 
circles, in its original homelands in Western Europe. But we 
cannot wait for the humanization of mankind. 

When the middle classes on the Continent turned anti- 
Semite, some Jews pinned their faith on Socialism. Anti- 
Semitism was a “bourgeois” prejudice — as if at the rise of 
the middle classes it had not been decried as a feudal or 
clerical superstition! But there is no reason why an ultra- 
nationalist, anti-Semitic Communism should not arise. 
Capitalism, in its individualist outlook and its original de- 
mand for economic freedom, was international; Commun- 
ism, aiming at a nationahzed economy, is basically national, 
and its internationalism will probably disappear like that 
of the French Eevolution. And then woe to him who in a 
Socialist community will be considered a stranger! He will 
be what the declassS is in Bolshevik Russia. 

A little philanthropy for our poorest brethren, a good 
dose of self-deception, Zionism remembered on festive 
occasions (Hke the religion of some Jews remembered during 
the High Hohdays), and the burden of the Jewish question 
once more shifted on to the children with a polite assurance 
that a better future awaits them — ^this will not do any 
longer. We have no right to shift it on to another genera- 
tion. A solution in our time is required. Those now alive 
and conscious of the facts of our situation have to solve 
the age-long problem before they have the right to produce 
a further generation. Only those J ews who can build up for 
themselves a life as members of their nation, a nation even 
as all other nations, have a right to survive as Jews into the 
time to come. 


Thb Cottagb, 
BBlDGNORra, 
October 10, 1933 


L. B. NAMIER 



PEEFATORY NOTE 


De. Aethue Euppin has been the foremost pioneer of 
Jewish Sociology, and the present work is the result of 
studies extending over some thirty years. His first book on 
the subject was published in Germany in 1904, and it has 
passed through several editions; an Englisli translation of 
it appeared in 1913 under the title The Jews of To-day, and 
it has also been translated into Hebrew and Italian. Its 
aim was to supply accurate data as basis for dealing witli 
the complex Jewish question. Dr. Euppin continued his 
studies in the Zeitschrift fur Demographie und Statistik der 
Juden, a quarterly founded by him in 1905, in whicli 
material concernmg the Jews, scattered in the statLsti(‘.al 
publications and papers of various countries, was syst(!rnati- 
cally collected and analysed. 

In 1907 Dr. Euppin settled in Palestine as Director for 
Colonization of the Zionist Organization. In connexion with, 
this work he had to undertake journeys into various coun- 
tries which brought him into close contact with all classes 
of Jews. Since 1926, while maintaining his connexion with 
the colonization work in Palestine, he has lectured on Jewish 
sociology in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. His 
lectures, delivered in Hebrew, were published in Berlin as a 
book called Die Soziologie der Juden (2 vols., 1930-1931), 
and in Hebrew at Tel-Aviv‘(3 vols., 1931-1933). But even 
the few years which have elapsed since 1930, have wrought 
fundamental changes in the position of the Jews, and have 
given a prominence and importance to the Jewish question 
such as it has not had for a long time past. The present 
work includes a survey of these recent developments. 

L.B.N, 






CHAPTEE I 


WHO SHOULD BE CALLED A JEW? 

The answer to this question is by no means as simple as it 
miglit seem at first. It depends on wbat is taken as criterion 
— ^religion, nationality, or race. 

(1) Eeligious Judaism 

Adoptmg the criterion of religion, and including all those 
who were bom of parents professing the Jewish religion, and 
who have not lost or severed their connexion with the Jew- 
ish rehgious community, world- Jewry amounts at present 
to nearly 16 millions. A person’s religion can be easily ascer- 
tained where it is of&cially inquired after at censuses or 
birth-registrations, and where legal rules govern changes of 
religion; less easily, where no cognizance is taken of it by the 
State, i.e. where it is not mentioned in official documents, 
but is treated as a private matter, more or less like member- 
ship of an association. There a man’s rehgious affihations 
may be open to doubt, and secession from the rehgious 
community may be merely unphed, e.g. m the United 
States tens of thousands of Jews regularly attend Christian 
Science services. Similarly in Soviet Eussia, many Jews, 
who have neither formaUy n©r informally left the Jewish 
rehgious community, now declare themselves Eussians by 
nationahty, though previously they used to register as 
Jews, and, in most cases, by tins change probably mean to 
sever also their connexibn with the Jewish rehgion; their 
number is very considerable, and seems to be on the in- 
crease. Similarly uncertain are the rehgious affihations of 
Jews whoUy indifferent, or even averse, to the Jewish, or 
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any other, religion, but who have not severed, either form- 
ally or implicitly, their inherited connexions. While they 
do not consider themselves Jews, they are often counted 
as such by others. It is difficult to determine their 
number, as they naturally do not form associations, but 
they are most numerous in Western and Central Europe 
and among the descendants of European J ews long settled 
overseas. 

Religious indiSerence among the Jews grows with similar 
indifference among their non-Jewish neighbours, but it pre- 
sents a peculiar danger for Jewry. Even if indifferent to 
religion, the Christian, as a rule, remains nominally a 
Christian, as adherence to the dominant religion entails no 
disadvantage; while the Jew, if indifferent, tends to conceal 
the fact that he is a Jew, even from his own children. Eor 
these, and still more for their children, the connexion with 
Jewry is completely broken, and they freely intermarry 
with non- Jews, and often do not even know about their 
Jewish extraction. This is why the hunt after “the Jewdsh 
grandmother”, officially launched in G-ermany in 1933, has 
produced numerous surprises. 

Further, there is doubt concerning the religion of some 
people of non-Jewish extraction who profess the Jewish 
religion, although it is not certain whether they, or their 
ancestors, have been duly received into the Jewish com- 
munity; there are, for instance, in New York City a few 
thousand Jewish negroes, descended from negroes bom in 
New York or the Southern States. Their rabbis, too, are 
negroes. Their service, whichus of a rather noisy character, 
is held in a language compounded of Yiddish, English, and 
of some Hebrew words. Their attachment to Judaism is 
neither deep nor permanent.^ 

Lastly, there are a few groups whose proper reception 
into the Jewish religion is not open to doubt, but who, in 

^ I am. indebted to Dr. M. Eisliberg of New York for this infor- 
mation. 
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their history, origin, and race, have no connexion with the 
ancient Hebrews: 

(а) The Falashas of Abyssinia, comprising about thirty 
thousand, are negroes by race and were converted to 
Judaism either in Egypt, in the pre-Christian era, or in the 
sixth century a.d. They have the Old Testament in the 
Gheez language, but do not know the Talmud and do not 
understand Hebrew. 

(б) The Black Jews of Cochin (on the Malabar coast). 
They number about 1500, and in colour and other racial 
characteristics resemble the low Indian castes. Within the 
same district there are about one himdred brown Jews who 
do not, however, intermarry with the black, but claim 
superior caste (“Meyouhasim”).^ The ancestors of the brown 
Jews probably came from Yemen or Persia in the Middle 
Ages, and, certainly in the first generations, married 
Indian women. The black Jews are the offspring either of 
Indian slaves owned by Jews, or of more recent marriages, 
or illicit intercourse, between brown Jews and Indian 
women. 

(c) The Gerim or SubbotniM (Sabbatarians). In origin they 
go back to a rehgious reform movement in the Russian 
Orthodox Church, which arose in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, with Novgorod and Moscow for its 
centres. Their religion stands midway between Judaism 
and Christianity; they place the Old above the New Testa- 
ment, and observe the Saturday instead of the Sunday. In 
spite of bloody persecutions by the Church, they have sur- 
vived in Central Russia, andr, through deportations, have 
even spread to the Caucasus and Siberia. It is difficult to 
gauge their number, but it is supposed to amoimt to about 
fifty thousand. In recent times a few hundred Gerim emi- 
grated to Palestine, where they mainly inhabit the Galilean 
Colonies. 

^ I am indebted for this information to Mr. A. B. Salem of Cochin, 
himself a Meyonhas. 
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(2) The Jewish National Community 

Tie Jews who consider themselves part of the Jewish 
people are less numerous than those professing the Jewish 
religion, many of the latter having drifted away from their 
national community. Since the days of the Jewish State in 
Palestine till the eighteenth centary, that community existed 
wherever there were Jews, and it subsists to this day in 
Eastern Europe and the Near East. But in other countries, 
and to a lesser extent even in Eastern Eui'ope and in the 
Near East, numbers of Jews have left, or are leaving, their 
own community for those of the non-Jews. Such change 
is not eifcctod by a single, ascertainable, spontaneous act, 
but by a slow spiritual transformation. Normally everyone 
belongs to the community with which he feels closest united 
in language, culture, customs, and habits. By growing up in 
different cultural surroundings, he may become connected 
with a national community other than that of his parents. 
This change receives official expression in countries where 
the nationality of the inhabitants — ^in the linguistic, cul- 
tural, or racial sense of the word — is inquired after and 
registered at the census. In some countries, e.g. Soviet 
Russia, every inhabitant has to declare his nationality, 
wliicli is entered accordingly; in other countries, e. <7. Poland, 
the language spoken at home, which is the most important 
mark of nationality, is noted and adopted as criterion — ^the 
Yiddish-speaking Jew thus counts as a Jew, the Polish- 
speaking Jew as a Pole.^ Borne countries {e.g. Hungary and 
Austria) do not recognize the .existence of a Jewisli nation- 
ality or of a Jewish language, but, for statistical purposes, 
register the Jews, even if Yiddish is their language, as 
members of the dominant nationality. 

* In the Btatifltical returns of certain countries the Jew qua member 
of his religious community is describecl by the words Ismclile, Mosaic, 
JuAeisH, but qua member of a national group, osJuif, Hebrew, Yewreiski. 
In other countries the same word {Juif, Jude, Hehrm) is used for both 
categories. 
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The J ews, since their emancipation, have given up their 
own language or dialect, and adopted the language of their 
neighbours in all the countries of Western and Central 
Europe, and to some extent also in Eastern Europe and the 
Near East; similarly the Jewish immigrants in overseas 
countries. The number of those coimted as Jews by nation- 
ality, either because they register as such, or because they 
speak Yiddish (or Spanish in the Near East), now amounts 
to about 8 millions — 4^ in Eastern Europe, 2 in the Balkans 
(chiefly in Eoumania) and the Near East, and 1 ^ in the United 
States and other overseas countries. But not aU the remaining 
8 millions professing the Jewish religion are full members 
of non- Jewish national groups. More than half of them are 
still in a state of transition, uneasily balanced between the 
community of the Jewish people and that of the country 
which they inhabit. A growth of anti-Semitism intensifies 
their Jewish consciousness, while a decline strengthens their 
local associations at the expense of their Jewish connexion. 
Complete dissociation from Jewry and assimilation to 
another national group occurs only where Jews have, for 
generations, been separated from Jewish tradition and cul- 
ture, and where they enjoy full legal and social equality. 

A distinct language is important, but not iadispensable 
in the formation of a national community. In some Moham- 
medan countries (Morocco, Tunis, Tripoli, Iraq, Persia, 
etc.) the Jews speak the vernacular — Arabic or Persian — 
but, diflering in religion, historic antecedents, tradition, and 
literature, they are considered a separate nationality; though, 
in fact, as the cultural life of those countries is dominated by 
religion, that diSerence alone would suffice to separate them 
from their neighbours.’*- 

^ There is in London an “Association of Christian Hebrews” composed 
of converted Jews -who have become Christian missionaries. In spite of 
their conversion, they assert their unbroken unity -with the Jewish 
people. In 1933 they acquired land in Southern Palestine with a view to 
settling there baptized Jews in agriculture. 
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(3) Race 

(a) The Racial Structure of the J ews 

Witli regard to race, no clear line can be drawn between 
tbe Jews and tbe non-Jews. There are no racial character- 
istics peculiar to the Jews only. In various proportions the 
racial components of Jewry enter also into the racial com- 
position of other European and Asiatic nations. With some, 
e.g. the Armenians, racial characteristics which in Northern 
and Central Europe are considered “typically Jewish”, are 
even more marked than with the Jews. Not only in the Near 
East, the cradle of the Jewish race, but everywliere in 
Southern Europe, and even far into Central Europe, it is by 
no means easy to distinguish the Jews by their racial char- 
acteristics. In Northern Europe only (the Scandinavian and 
Baltic countries, Northern Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land), where the population is predominantly of Nordic 
extraction— tall, blue-eyed, fair-haired, of hght complexion, 
with long skulls and limbs— is it easier to distinguish the 
Jews from the non- Jews. 

Anthropologists usually divide rnankmd into the white, 
the yellow, and the black races, and the white race into three 
subdivisions, the Nordic, the Alpine (mainly in Central 
Europe and the Near East), and the Mediterranean races; 
certain anthropologists further subdivide the Mediterranean 
race into an Eastern and a Western branch. The Jews pre- 
sent a mix ture of the Alpine and Mediterranean races, hav- 
ing sprung from a crossing of two nations in Palestine. The 
Bedouins, who entered it feofla Arabia, were of Mediter- 
ranean race, and were marked as such by their long skulls, 
dark hair and complexion, their medium height and com- 
paratively long Ihnbs; while people of an Alpine race — small, 
short-set, of dark hair and complexion, and with short 
skulls — entered Palestine from Syria and Asia Minor, which 
formed, with Palestine, one economic and cultural unit. Also 
ia later history these two strains, present in the Jews from 
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tlie outset but differently blended in individuals, supplied 
the Toflin further components of the racial fabric of the 
Jewish people. Through the absorption of the Phihstines 
and the Edomites of Southern Palestine, fresh Mediter- 
ranean blood was added to the Jewish race, while through 
the connexion with Babylon, inhabited by tribes of Alpine 
race, and through the Ajcameans, who entered Palestine 
from Syria, further Alpine blood was added during the last 
thousand years b.c. 

This process was continued in the Diaspora. The Jews 
who, after the conquest of Northern Airica and Southern 
Europe by the Arabs in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, entered these countries from Palestine, received an 
admixture of Arab blood — through marriages or illicit inter- 
course — ^which strengthened the Mediterranean component 
in the race. The Jews who migrated from Palestine to Syria, 
Asia Minor, Byzantium, and Eastern Europe, came into 
touch with the Tartar (Mongol) Elhazars, whose ruling class 
embraced Judaism, and with Slav tribes who were a mixture 
of Alpine and Mongol races; the Alpine strain was reinforced, 
and a small admixture of Mongol blood was added. 

S imil arly in the last thousand years, in which the Jews 
spread throughout Europe, they did not remain free from 
racial admixtures. Although mixed marriages between Jews 
and Christians, which at first used to oocru, were subse- 
quently strictly prohibited, racial mixture between people 
inhabiting the same locahties could not be altogether pre- 
vented, especially as outrages on Jewish women were not 
rare in times of violent persecutions. Since the emancipation 
of the Jews mixed marriages with Christians have become 
frequent, and also the numbers of illegitimate children of 
Jewish women by non- Jewish fathers have increased. 

(b) Principal Types 

With regard to race, three principal types can be distin- 
guished among the Jews of to-day. The first consists of 
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Jews whose racial composition has remained essentially 
unchanged since ancient times — ^these still inhabit their 
original homes in the Near East (Babylon, Persia, and the 
inland regions of Syria and Asia Minor), and are described 
as Oriental Jews. The second type consists of Jews in whom 
the Mediterranean component has been strengthened by 
intermixture with Arabs and South-Europeans. Foremost 
among them are the Jews who settled in Spain in the 
Mohammedan period and who subsequently, under the Chris- 
tian rulers, adopted the Spanish language. Spain is called in 
Hebrew “Sephard”, and these Jews are therefore called 
Sephardic. The third principal type is composed of the 
Jews in whom, during their migrations from Palestine or 
Babylon to the Balkans and Eastern Europe, the Alpine 
component was strengthened by intermixture with the Near 
Eastern and Slav races. Moreover, especially in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, these have received a sm a ll 
infusion of Nordic blood. Their main representatives are the 
J ews of Central and Eastern Europe, who, since the Middle 
Ages, have spoken German or Yiddish, which is derived 
from German. They are cdXUBd. Ashkenazic Jews (in Hebrew, 
Ashkenazi means German). 

Differences in the rates of their natural increase have 
changed the relative strength of these three principal groups 
in the Diaspora. The Oriental Jews, who till the twelfth 
century formed the greater part of Jewry, since then have 
not increased in number, but rather diminished, and form 
to-day only 2-3 per cent of Jewry. Similarly the Sephardic 
Jews, who xmtil the fifteenth century numerically ex- 
ceeded the Ashkenazim, became stationary, or have even 
declined, and at present form only 5 per cent of Jewry. On 
the other hand, the Ashkenazic Jews have increased enor- 
mously, and number at present nearly 15 millions, forming 
92 per cent of world-Jewry, 

The following are a few small sects which have separated 
from the main body of Jewry in historic times, but have 
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refrained from mixing with other nations, marrying only 
among themselves. They have, therefore, preserved their 
original racial characteristics; These groups include; 

(1) The Sarmritans descended from the Israelite tribes, 
who were spared at the conquest of Samaria in 722 b.o., 
and who as early as the fifth or fourth century b.o. formed a 
separate sect in Palestine, with its rehgious centre on Mount 
Garizim, near Sichem, not in Jerusalem. They still live, a 
remainder composed of some 200 persons, at Nahlus 
(Sichem) in Palestine; they are counted among the Oriental 
Jews. 

(2) The Karaites separated from the other Jews in the 
eighth century a.d., because they accept the Bible only, 
rejecting the oral tradition of the Talmud. Their origiu and 
first centre was in Syria, but from there they spread to 
Asia Minor and to the coasts of the Black Sea. When, in the 
ninth century, the Khazars embraced Judaism, many of 
them became Karaites, and the land of the Khazars, the 
Crimea, remained for centuries the Karaite centre. They 
spread, however, also to the Ukraine, Poland, and Lithu- 
ania. In time their numbers sufEered a severe decline. In 
Soviet Eussia, at the census of 1926, 8324 Karaites were 
enumerated, being treated not as a religious community, 
but as an ethnic group or nationahty. Another few thou- 
sand inhabit Turkey, especially Constantinople, and a few 
hundred live in Galicia (in the town of Hahoz), in Poland, 
and Lithuania.^ 

(3) The Ma/rranos are descended from Spanish or Portu- 
guese Jews, who, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to 
escape expulsion accepted baptism, but have retained the 
memory of their Jewish origin, and have secretly continued 

^ Not identical with tlie Karaites are tte so-called “Crimtchaks”, 
Jews long settled in the Crimea. They have probably come from Italy 
and elsewhere, at the time when the Crimea was under Genoa. They 
number about 6000, speak Tartar, and live mainly at Bakhtchisarai, 
the old residence of the Tartar Khans. 
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to observe certain Jewish customs. Especially in the 
Balearic Islands, they intermarried only among them- 
selves, and have remained to this day a separate group of a 
few hundred families, anthropologically resembling the Sep- 
hardic J ews. Besides these there are a few thousand Marrano 
families in Portugal, chiefly in the towns of Braganza, Bel- 
monte, Oporto, and Covilha. With the help of a Pro- 
Marrano Committee, founded in London in 1926, a Jewish 
synagogue was opened at Oporto in 1927, which is now 
frequented by Jews and some Marranos re-converted to 
Judaism. 

(4) Mostly in Salonica and Constantinople, there survive 
to this day a few thousand adherents of the sect of Dommet 
(in Turkish, “unbelievers” — ^they themselves use the name of 
“Maammim”, i.e. “believers”), founded in the seventeenth 
century by Sabbatai Zwi among the Sephardic Jews of 
Turkey. They are Mohammedans and frequent the mosques, 
but, until recently, intermarried only among themselves. 
It is alleged that in secret they observe some Jewish rites, 
but not the Sabbath. 

(c) Isolated Racial Growps 

There are some groups of Jews who, owing to pecuhar 
historical developments, remained separate from the prin- 
cipal types, and differ from them in racial character. 

There are some 30,000-40,000 Yemenite Jews, mainly 
descended from Arab tribes which, in the sixth century of 
the Christian era, had their own State in Yemen, and em- 
braced Judaism. To this day they resemble the Arabs, i.e. 
are of the Mediterranean race. The Alpine component is 
lacking in them. 

The Bern Israel, numbering about 10,000 and resident in 
and round Bombay, resemble the Yemenite Jews. They are 
probably descended from Jews who had entered India 
from Yemen (Aden) and Pereia, before the Europeans had 
reached it by sea. 
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Tlie Jews of the Caucasus (about 70,000) are descended 
from Caucasian tribes of the Alpine race. They were con- 
verted to Judaism in ancient times, but have been Kttle in 
touch with the main bodies of Jewry, and therefore to 
this day represent the Alpine racial element, without 
Mediterranean admixture. 

Among the Bokhara Jews, who have come to Bokhara 
from Mesopotamia and Persia,^ a variant of the Alpine type 
is frequent, resembling the old Assyrian kings — ^tall, with 
broad shoulders, powerful necks, big and broad noses. They 
are probably descended from a conquering tribe (the 
Kassites?) which settled in Persia and Bokhara. The type 
occurs also among the Mesopotamian and Persian Jews, and, 
sporadically, even among the Ashkenazic Jews of Europe. 

(d) Alien Types 

Not ah Jews can be fitted into the main racial types or 
the isolated groups. Infusion of foreign blood produces 
among the Jews individuals of a Nordic or a Mongol, and 
occasionally even of a negroid, type. (These — with frizzled 
hair, thick lips, and flat noses — ^are possibly descended 
from North-African Moorish slaves, with an admixture of 
negro blood, who, in the Middle Ages, having adopted 
Judaism, were received into Jewish families.) Types alien 
to the Jews were not to be found among the Jews before 
the Middle Ages, and even now do not occur in groups, 
but sporadically. Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century their number has, however, increased consider- 
ably in countries where mi^ed marriages and illicit inter- 
course are common between Jews and non- Jews. In Central 
and Western Europe, by now they probably form one- 
fourth of aU the Jews; m Eastern Europe they are less 
numerous. 

^ A few hundred of them have emigrated to Jerusalem during the last 
thirty years. 
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(e) Round Purity 

The racial purity of a nation is often commended in 
anthropological literature without the sense of the term 
being clearly defined. In relation to the individual, it means 
that he reproduces the marks ascribed by anthropologists 
to his race. In relation to groups, e.g. to a nation, it may 
mean one of two things: either that it consists exclusively 
of individuals of pure race in the individual sense — i.e. 
that there is a unity of race; or that it consists of individuals 
who, while not of pure race, closely resemble each other so 
as to represent a racial type, even though this is the pro- 
duct of cross-breeding between various races. In this sense 
the term of “unity of type” had better be substituted for 
“racial purity”. 

There are “racially pure” individuals, though they form 
a small minority; but except for a few primitive, isolated 
groups, there are no nations of pure race. Even unity of type 
exists only among very few civilized nations. 

Nor can the Jews be described as of pure race. Even in 
ancient times, they were the product of an intercrossmg of 
races, and they have since received further admixtures of 
racially alien elements. On the other hand, isolated for cen- 
turies within certain areas, through in-breeding they have 
produced within each area a comparatively uniform type — 
that of the Oriental Jew in Babylon during the first centuries 
of the Christian era, of the Sephardic Jew in Spain and 
Northern Africa between the eleventh and fifteenth cen- 
turies, and that of the Ashkenazic Jew in Eastern Europe 
between the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries. But having 
been evolved, these racial types have not remained in per- 
manent isolation. Thus the Sephardic Jews, expelled from 
Spain, have mixed with the Oriental Jews in Turkey, and 
with the Ashkenazic Jews in Bohemia, Southern Germany, 
Holland, and Hamburg. To this day a Jewish type occurs in 
Southern Germany approaching that of the Sephardim, 
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and differing from the Ashkenazim of Northern and Eastern 
Germany. 

In not being of pure race, the Jews share the fate of all 
nations with a history. The Enghsh, as well as the Germans 
and the French, to say nothing of the Americans, represent 
a mixture of many different racial elements. Travelling in 
Germany from North to South, one is struck by the obvious 
transition from regions inhabited by North-European types 
— ^tall, fair-haiced, blue-eyed, with long skulls — ^to those of 
the Alpine types — dark-haired, short-set, with round skulls. 
The blond tj^e predominates in certain parts of Northern 
Germany, recedes in Central Germany, and is swamped in 
the South by the dark Alpine type, which, by weight of 
numbers, would have to be described as the dominant 
German type. The difference between these “Alpine” 
Germans and the Nordics is perhaps greater than that 
which separates them from the Ashkenazic Jews, in whom, 
likewise, the Alpine component predominates. 

Anthropologists use certain physical characteristics to 
distinguish between various human races — colour, skull- 
index, height, hair, the eyes, etc. — ^and these distinctions 
are useful in that they systematize a confusing multi- 
plicity of phenomena. Still, the system is based on human 
conceptions and not on divisions of nature, and there is 
nothing to prove that, e.g. the skull-index (to which anthro- 
pologists attached in the past, and some stiH attach, very 
great importance) is a better indication of kinship or affinity 
between two human groups than any one among many 
thousand other physical characteristics. “Races” would be 
firmly grounded in nature only if they corresponded to 
“closed genetic groups”, i.e. if members of any one race 
could not interbreed with those of other races, as is the case 
between various animal species. But for genetic purposes, 
aU human races form one species capable of interbreeding, 
and therefore not distinguishable or strictly divisible in 
accordance with any physical characteristics. 
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(f) Mental GTiaracteristics 

The usual racial classification based on physical character- 
istics being of limited value, it might be asked whether a 
better classification could not perhaps be based on certain 
mental peculiarities; for history points to considerable dif- 
ferences between groups and nations both with regard to 
their physical and their mental and emotional qualities. 
Within the white race nations difier widely with regard to 
certain qualities such as aptitude for war, musical gifts, 
logical thinking, etc. Many anthropologists assert that 
among the Jews there is more mental than physical uni- 
formity, and that it is a peculiar mentality which distin- 
guishes them from the other European nations. It cannot 
be a mere accident that, throughout the Diaspora, the Jews 
have been mainly engaged in commerce, in which they 
could not have successfully maintained their position for 
thousands of years without excelling their neighbours in the 
necessary qualities — ^by being more imaginative, resource- 
ful, and active. They have not, however, that superiority 
as against other Oriental nations, such as the Armenians 
and Syrians, who, in commerce, are equal, or even superior, 
to the Jews. To European eyes the Jews appear as the 
specific representatives of those qualities merely because 
they are the only Oriental nation which has spread through- 
out Europe, and which, owing to the difference in religion, 
has preserved a separate existence.^ 

Also India and China have long had their merchant class, 
equal in skill to those of the Near East, while imcivilized or 
little civilized nations, such as the Negroes, or the Red 
Indians, show little capacity for trade. It seems that com- 
mercial abilities are not a racial peculiarity of certain 

^ The Cahorsians, who were the raost dangerous competitors of the 
Jews in medieval commerce, came from the town of Cahors in Southern 
France, which, in all probability, was a colony of the Syrians or Phoeni- 
cians, i.e. of a people closely related to the Jews. 
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nations, but are much rather the product of a long cultural 
development, attainable in time by every civilized people. 
The Christian nations of Europe, which, till the time of the 
Crusades, could not compete in commerce with the Jews, 
gradually developed their own merchant classes; and now 
in certain countries the Jews even find it diflS.cult to hold 
their own against the non- Jewish business men, e.g. in 
Great Britain, Holland, and the United States. 

Co mm ercial abilities are not of a specifilc kind, but are 
only one aspect of the capacity for quick thinking and the 
gift of combination, which is important in commerce, but 
is equally valuable in scientific work, discoveries, and even 
in poHtics. In the intellectual hfe of the Jews, this capacity 
has led to the overtowering importance of the Talmud, the 
study of which requires quick and sharp dialectic thinking; 
in turn, the fact that Talmudic scholars were sought for 
as sons-in-law by rich families and had therefore a better 
chance of bringing up their children, tended to improve 
these abihties in the Jews. The development of quick and 
sharp thinking is part of the general tendency of civilization 
to rationahze human action, while repressing the instincts 
which govern the hfe of primitive races. On the other hand, 
the Jews are inferior in certain other abilities, such as power 
of observation, the art of commanding men, skill in ad- 
ministration, etc. 

Such superiority, or inferiority, is not, however, inherent 
or permanent, but can be emphasized or reduced by a 
change in social circumstances. The fact that in every 
sphere of culture the Jews are. now represented by men in 
the first rank, seems to indicate that they are not devoid 
of any capacity possessed by other nations of the white 
race, while these, in turn, possess potentially all the mental 
capacities of the Jews. How could the Jewish cultural 
inheritance have become the corner-stone for the culture of 
most white races, were there a deep, fundamental difference 
in mentality between them and the Jews? This does not, 

o 
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however, imply that all faculties are equally developed with 
the Jews and the non-Jews; many remain for ever latent. 
Inheritance determines what a man can, circumstances 
what he does, become; and, over longer periods, the same is 
true of nations. 

Differences increase with the number of generations 
which have hved under different conditions. An animal- 
breeder cannot change the peculiarities of an individual 
animal, but working on several generations, he can select 
individuals possessing the requisite peculiarities, and in time 
he will obtain a new species. With men, circumstances and 
the struggle for existence play, to some extent, the part of 
the breeder; and though such social selection cannot work 
as quickly as the dehberate choice of the breeder, in the 
course of a few generations, without any infusion of alien 
blood, a group or nation can change its mental character. 

The differences in mentality between Jews and non-Jews 
are therefore neither fundamental nor constant. Life under 
Rimilar conditions wiU reduce or extmguish them in the 
course of a few generations — ^in Western Europe they have 
already diminished in the last century. National character- 
istics are variable, not fixed and unchangeable. Should 
the present state of an urban, capitalist, industrialized, 
and mechanized society continue, mental tendencies now 
considered Jewish — quickness in thinking, rationalism, re- 
pression of instincts — ^may extend to other nations; it 
would mean that the Jews had been merely forerunners in a 
co mm on development. But as the difference between old 
and young, although of a passing nature, is very real, so is 
the ^fference between the Jews and the other nations; it 
affects the social conditions of the Jews, and their relations 
with their neighbours. StUl, it is very doubtful whether 
even these mental differences are sufficient to constitute 
a Jewish race. 
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NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OE THE JEWS 

(1) Numbers 

Statistical data concerimig tlie Jews in ancient and 
medieval times are very scanty. In 70 a.d., at the time of 
the destruction of the Jewish State, their number is 
estimated at 4| millions. It decreased during the following 
centuries, reaching the lowest point with 1|- mUlion at the 
end of the fifteenth century, the time of the expulsion and 
mass-conversion of the Spanish Jews. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the figure remained about stationary. 
In the eighteenth century it rose gradually to 2| millions, 
increased rapidly in the nineteenth to 10| millions, and 
now (Nov. 1933) has reached nearly 16 millions, which 
makes 0-8 per cent of the world’s population, estimated at 
2,000,000,000. Omitting India, the Far East, and the in- 
terior of Africa, where there are practically no Jews, and 
consideriug only the parts of the world which are predomi- 
nantly European in race and culture, the Jews form 1-6 
per cent of their total population of 1,000,000,000. This 
percentage is higher than in 1800, when 2| million Jews 
formed 0*4 per cent of the world population, and 0-8 per 
cent of the 600,000,000 of wjiite race. On the other hand, 
it is considerably lower than it was at the census undertaken 
by the Emperor Augustus (14 a.d.), when the Eoman 
Empire, which at that time comprised practically the entire 
civilized world of the white race, had a population of 64 
■milli ons, of which 4j million Jews formed 8*3 per cent; i.e. 
among the white races the Jews were then one in twelve, 
and are now only one in sisty-three. 

21 
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(2) Distribution 

Even in tlie sixtE century b.c. the Jews were no longer 
limited to Palestine, but had spread into Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Syria. In 70 a.d., only one million still in- 
habited Palestine, as against 3| millions scattered mainly 
in the Near East and North Africa (Egypt, Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Cyrenaica), and also Italy and 
Byzantium. 

In the first one thousand years of the Christian Era, the 
Jews advanced from Northern Africa and Italy into Spain, 
Gaul, and Germany, and from Palestine and the Near East, 
by way of Byzantium, into the Balkan Peninsula and the 
Slav coimtries. But their centre, comprising the majority 
of the Jewish population, remained till about 1000 a.d. in 
the Near East. It is only in the eleventh century, with the 
concentration of the Jews in Spain, and the passing of the 
cultural predominance from the Babylonic to the Spanish 
Jews, that also numerically Europe gains in importance; at 
the time of the expulsion from Spain (1492) the 1-J million, 
which constituted world-Jewry, were about equally divided 
between the Near East and Europe, and this numerical dis- 
tribution remained more or less unchanged till the end of 
the seventeenth centmy. When in the eighteenth century 
the stronger natural increase of the Jews in Europe turned 
the balance in its favour, the Jews changed from an Oriental 
into a predominantly European nation. 

The centre of gravity of .European Jewry moved to 
Eastern Europe. In great masses they only came there 
when, after the Crusades, their position in Western and 
Central Europe had deteriorated, and they had been ex- 
pelled from many coimtries. The Pohsh kings gladly re- 
ceived them, and granted them wide national autonomy 
and economic privileges. The Kingdom of Poland became 
the cultural and numerical centre of European Jewry. 
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After the Partitions of Poland (1772-1795) these Jews 
came under Russian, Austrian, and Prussian dominion. 
This was, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
approximate distribution of the Jews: 


In tlie Near East (including Turkey) 

. 1,000,000 

„ Russian Poland and Western Russia . 

800,000 

„ Austria (including Galicia) . 

300,000 

5 , Bohemia and Moravia 

70,000 

„ Hungary 

100,000 

5 , Prussia 

100,000 

„ France (including Alsace) . 

80,000 

5 , Holland ...... 

60,000 


2,500,000 


The total number of world- Jewry thus amounted to about 

2.500.000, and of these 40 per cent inhabited the Near East, 
44 per cent Eastern, and 16 per cent Central and Western 
Europe; their number in Great Britain, Italy, Denmark, 
and the overseas countries was insignificant. 

Between 1800 and 1880, owing to an improvement in 
economic conditions and a decrease in infantile mortality, 
the numerical predo min ance of Eastern Europe was accen- 
tuated, while the percentage which the Oriental Jews 
formed in world- Jewry sank rapidly. Also in Central and 
Western Europe the natural increase of the Jews became 
more marked, but about 1850 a strong emigration to 
America, and about 1870 a decline in the birth-rate set 
in. About 1850 the total number of Jews in the world 
amounted to 4,750,000, of whom 72 per cent inhabited 
Eastern Europe, 14-5 per cent Central and Western 
Europe, 1*5 per cent America, while only 12 per cent the 
Near East. By 1880 the total number had grown to about 

7.750.000, and East European Jewry reached its peak with 
almost 75 per cent of the total; the proportion formed by 
the Jewries of Western and Central Europe had sunk slightly 
to 13*5 per cent, that of America and other overseas countries 
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had risen to 3^ per cent, while the proportion of the Near 
East had dropped from 12 to 8 per cent. 

Since 1880 a great change has occurred in the distribution 
of the Jews owing to their mass migration from Eastern 
Europe to Western and Central Europe, to the United 
States, and to other overseas countries (Canada, the Argen- 
tine, South Africa, etc.), and to Palestine. Between 1881 and 
1933 approximately 4,000,000 Jews have left Eastern 
Europe, including 150,000 who have gone to Palestine, and 
the percentage which East European Jewry forms of the 
total, sank approximately from 75 to 46 per cent; while the 
percentage forrued by the Near East dropped from 8 to 5-7. 
The proportion inhabiting Western and Central Europe 
remained practically unchanged as against 1880 (13-5 per 
cent). But the United States and other overseas countries, 
which in 1880 comprised only 3-5 of world- Jewry, now 
comprise about 30 per cent. At the end of the eighteenth 
century the Jews changed from a predominantly Oriental 
into a European, or rather East European, nation; and 
now they tend to change from East Europeans into West 
Europeans and Americans. 

Table I summarizes the results of the latest censuses, 
and where the number of Jews is not shown in the census 
returns, the best available estimates of the number of 
individuals professing the Jewish rehgion are quoted.^ 
In the last column the estimated figures for 1933 are 
given. 

^ The religion of the inhabitants is stated in the censuses of practically 
aU East and Central European countries, though in some of them this 
has been discontinued since the War. In most countries of Western and 
Southern Europe (Great Britain, Franco, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Greece), in the United States of America, in the Central and 
South American Republics, and in the Far Bast, the religion of the in- 
habitants is not asked for at the census. The estimates of the numbers of 
Jews on which we have to rely, are based mainly on the lists of rate- 
payers of the Jewish com m unities, on private censuses, on the numbers 
of Jewish funerals, the number of Jewish school children, etc. 
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It appears from tTiia table that the four States with the 
largest Jewries (the United States, Poland, Russia, and 
Roumania) have a joint Jewish population of 11,200,000, 
making about 70 per cent of world- Jewry. 


(3) Percentage of Jews in the Total Population 

In East European countries and Palestine the Jews form 
between 5 and 17 per cent of the population; in most coun- 
tries of Central Europe, the Balkans, and the Near East, 
and further, in the United States, the Argentine, Canada, 
and South Africa, they form between 1 and 6 per cent; in 
Western and Northern Europe, and in other overseas coun- 
tries, their proportion falls below 1 per cent; and there are . 
practically no Jews in Central Asia, India, the Ear East, and 
in the interior of Africa. 

Within single countries the percentage of Jews varies 
considerably. In the Union of Soviet Republics the Jews 
form 8*2 per cent in White Russia, 6*4 in the Ukraine, 
0-6 in Central, and 0-8 per cent in Asiatic Russia. In 
the Ukraine itself the percentage varies as between dif- 
ferent districts from 0-2 to 19-7 (in Odessa). The Jews are 
most numerous in parts comprising big towns and in- 
dustrial areas, and least numerous in the purely agrarian 
districts. 

In Poland the percentage of Jews is highest in late Russian 
Poland (14-2) and lowest in the late Prussian provinces of 
Posnania and West Prussia (9-5 and 0*3). The largest part 
of the original Jewish population of those provinces had 
emigrated by 1919, and so far comparatively few Jews have 
entered them from other parts of Poland. 

In the United States, 9 out of the 49 States of the Union 
comprised in 1927 83*5 per cent of the Jewish population — 
3,532,000 out of a total of 4,228,000; these were the States of 
the Northern and Central Atlantic sea-board (New York, 
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State. 

Total 

Population. 

Year. 

Number of 
Jews. 

Year. 

I*crcciita"c‘ 
of tlic Total 
roiJiilation. 

Jistlmatod 
Nuinhorof Jews 
iu Jan. 1S)33. 

I. Europe — 







1. Poland 

32,132,936 

1931 

2,829,456 

1921 

10-4 

3,050,0001 

2. Bussia: 







{a) XJliraine 

29,018,187 

1926 

1,574,428 

1926 

5-4 

1,650,000 

{b) WMtoRussia 

4,983,240 

1926 

407,059 

1926 

8-2 

400,000 

(c) Central „ 

82,045,623 

1926 

688,843 

1926 

0-7 

700,000 

^BSFSR’l 















116,047,050 


2,570,330 



2,750,000 

3. Roumania 

18,057,074 

1930 

834,344 

1919 

4-8 

900,000 

4. Germany . 

62,410,619 

1925 

564,379 

1925 

0-9 

550,0002 

5. Hungary , 

8,683,740 

1930 

473,310 

1920 

5-0 

500,000 

6. Czeohoslovakia . 

14,726,158 

1930 

356,830 

1030 

2-4 

360,000 

7. Great Britain and 







North Ireland 

46,189,445 

1931 

320,000* 

1931 

0-7 

330,000 

8, Austria 

6,534,481 

1923 

230,000* 

1023 

3-5 

230,000 

9, France 

41,834,923 

1931 

200,000* 

1931 

0-5 

200,000 

10. Lithuania (with- 







out Memel) . 

2,028,971 

1923 

155,126 

1923 

7-6 

160,000 

11, Netherlands 

7,920,388 

1930 

115,2.33 

1920 

1*7 

120,000 

12. Latvia 

1,900,045 

1930 

93,741 

19,30 

4-9 

95,000 

13. Greece 

6,204,684 

1928 

80,000* 

1928 

1-3 

80,000 

14, Yugoslavia 

13,930,918 

1931 

64,221 

1921 

0-6 

70,000 

15. Belgium . 

8,092,004 

1930 

60,000* 

1930 

0-7 

60,000 

16. Italy 

41,230,047 

1931 

54,121* 

1931 

0-1 

55,000 

17. Turkey 

1,040,669 

1927 

63,133 

1927 

6-1 

j 55,000 

18. Bulgaria . 

6,478,741 

1926 

46,431 

1926 

0-8 

1 50,000 

19. Switzerland 

4,066,400 

1930 

18,478 

1930 

0-4 

1 19,000 

20, Danzig 

407,517 

! 1929 

9,239 

1924 

2-4 

9,000 

21. Sweden . 

! 6,141,671 

' 1930 

6,474 

1920 

OI 

' 7,000 

22. Denmark . 

3,650,656 

1930 

6,947 

1921 

0-2 

; 6,000 

23. Esthonia . 

1,107,069 

1032 

4,639 

1922 

0-4 

5,000 

24- Saar Valley 

770,030 

1927 

4,554 

1927 

0-6 

5,000 

26. Irish Free State 

2,971,992 

1926 

4,000* 

1926 

0-1 

5,000 

26. Spain 

21,389,842 

1920 

4,000* 

1020 

0-02 

4,000 

27. The Isle of 







Rhodes . 

70,000 

1930 

3,000* 

1930 

7-5 

3,000 

28. Memel 

141,646 

1925 

3,000* 

1925 

21 

3,000 

29. Portugal . 

6,654,815 

1930 

2,000* 

1930 

0-03 

2,000 

30. Norway . 

2,814,194 

1930 

c 2,000* 

1930 

0*07 

2,000 

31. Luxemburg 

299,993 

1930 

1,771 

1927 

0-6 

2,000 

32. Finland . 

3,667,067* 

1930 

1,766 

1930 

0-05 

2,000 

33. Gibraltar . 

21,372 

1931 

1,000* 

1931 

4-7 

1,000 

n. Am&rica — 





! 

9,600,000 

1. United States . 

122,746,046 

1930 

4,228,000* 

1924 

3-5 

4,500,000 

2. Argentine. 

11,668,000* 

1932 

220,000* 

1930 1 

2-1 

240,000 

3. Canada . 

10,374,196 

1931 

166,692 

1931 

1-6 

170,000 

4. Brazil 

40,273,000* 

1930 

40,000* 

1930 

0-1 

45,000 

5. Mexico 

16,404,030 

1930 

12,000* 

1930 

O.l 

12,000 


nuicifeer of Jotts In Poland at the census of 1031 is not known. It Is nossihie fh/it «.+ fhaf nf 
eotimatl toiaed for B*?S5a‘*toW^! 

• Between January and Septemter 1833, almut 50,000 Jews left Ctenuany. 
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TABLE I — Continued 


State. 


Total 

Population. 


6. Uruguay . 

7. Cuba 

8. Chile 

9. British Guiana . 

10. Butch Surinam 

and Curacao . 

11. Jamaica . 

12. Best of America . 


III. Asia — 

1. Palestine . 

2. Asiatic Russia 

3. Iraq 

4. Persia 

6. Syria 

6. Yemen 

7. Asiatic Turkey 

8. India 

9. Afghanistan 

10. China and Man 

churia . 

11. Japan 

12. Straits Settlement 

13. Cochin-China . 

IV. Africa — 

1. Morocco: 

(а) French Mor- 

occo 

(б) Spanish 
Morocco and 
Tangier 

2. Algiers 

3. British South 

Africa 

4. Tunis 

5. Egypt 

6. Tripoli 

7. Rhodesia . 

V. Australia — 

1. Australia . 

2. New Zealand . 


1,903,083* 

3,607,919* 

4,287,445 

310,000* 

229,000* 

974,742 


1,035,154 

30,980,865 

3,300,000*1 

9.000. 000*1 
2,687,280 

1 . 000 . 000*1 
12,607,601 

352,837,778 

12,000,000* 

474,000,000* 

91,723,012 

1,114,012 

21,452,000 


5,057,000 


8.013.000 
2,410,692 

14,177,864 

705,187 

2.417.000 


6,476,032 

1,344,469 


Total of Jews in the entire World 


Year. 

Number of 
Jews. 

Year. 

Percentage 
of the Total 
Population. 

Estimated 
Number of Jews 
in Jan. 1933. 

1931 

10,000* 

1931 

0-5 

12,000 

1930 

9,000* 

1930 

0*3 

9,500 

1930 

4,000* 

1930 

0-1 

4,000 

1930 

2,000* 

1930 

0-6 

2,000 

1931 

1,260* 

1930 

0*5 

1,500 

1929 

1,250 

1929 

0-1 

1,500 


2,500 



2,500 





5,000,000 

1931 

175,006 

1931 

16-9 

200,0003 

1926 

109,851 

1926 

0*4 

120,000 

1932 

100,000* 

1932 

3-0 

100,000 

1929 

40,000* 

1929 

0*4 

40,000 

1929 

25,000* 

1929 

0-9 

25,000 

1930 

30,000* 

1930 

3-0 

30,000 

1927 

28,739 

1927 

0-2 

30,000 

1931 

30,000*^ 

1931 

0-0 

30,000 

1924 

20,000* 

1924 

0-2 

20,000 

1930 

16,000* 

1930 

0-0 

20,000 

1930 

1,000* 

1930 

0*0 

1,000 

1931 

1,000* 

1931 

0-0 

1,000 

1931 

1,000* 

1931 

0-0 

1,000 





618,000 

1931 

120,000^ 

1931 

1-4 

120,000 

1931 

20,000* 

1931 

1-8 

20,000 

1931 

90,000« 

1931 

1*4 

90,000 

1930 

71,816 

1926 

0-9 

80,000 

1931 

66,000’ 

1931 

2-7 

66,000 

1927 

63,650 

1927 

0-4 

65,000 

1931 

43,000* 

1931 

6-1 

43,000 

1931 

3,000* 

1931 

0-1 

3,000 





487,000 

1930 

21,615 

1921 

0-4 

30,000 

1926 

2,380 

1921 

0-2 

3,000 


33,000 
15,846,000 


» In the course of 1933, the number of J ews in Palestine rose to 230,000. 

i part of Morocco 107.603 mtive to which ah estimated humhei 

to 78.967 Jews, not counting foreign Jews and Jews inhahittog the oasis 

W81 the number of native Jews in Tunis amounted to 56.248, to which some 10.000 foreign Jews 

for 1931; thejgsttmates for Iraq and Syria, on the authors own investigations. 
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New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland), Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio, and they comprised 
most of the great American cities (New York City, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Boston, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Balti- 
more, Cleveland, Ciucinnati, and Chicago). In New York 
State the Jews formed 16-7 per cent of the population, while 
New York City alone had a Jewish population of about 
2 millions, mfl,king about one-third of its inhabitants. In 
further 34 States the Jews formed 0-4 to 4-0 per cent of the 
population, and in 14 States 0-2 to 0*4. 


(4) Disteibutiok according to Economic and 
Cultural Spheres 

The territorial distribution of the Jews greatly influences 
their economic and cultmal hfe. They form everywhere only 
a small minority among the population, and have therefore 
to adapt themselves to the economic structure of their sur- 
roundmgs which they themselves can affect only to a very 
limited degree, but on the whole have to accept. They are 
largely merchants and traders, because they had come as 
such to Europe from the Near East; but the character and 
size of their business was, and is, determined by the eco- 
nomic and legal conditions of their country of residence. The 
same is true of cultural conditions; they have in many ways 
to assimilate and adapt themselves to their surround- 
ings. Even though, since the fourteenth century, the shut- 
ting up of the Jews ia Western and Central Europe in 
special quarters (ghettos) impeded their relations with non- 
Jews, these were never completely broken off, and have 
again iucreased since the abolition of the ghettos. Even in 
Eastern Europe, owing to compulsory elementary education, 
the Yiddish which the Jews have spoken during the last 
500 years, is now losing ground as against the vernacular of 
the various countries; and the knowledge of the language 
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necessarily leads to an acquaintance with, the literature and 
culture of the country. 

About 62 per cent of the Jews now inhabit coxintries in 
which more than two-thirds of the population are agrarian; 1 1 
per cent countries in which the agrarian classes form between 
one and two-thirds of the population; and 37 per cent coun- 
tries in which these amount to less than one-third. During 
recent decades the Jews have moved increasingly from 
agrarian to partly or predominantly industrial countries, 
which impKes a transition from petty trade and handicrafts 
to big trade and industry. 

Culturally the parts of the world inhabited by Jews can 
be divided into four areas: Western and Central Europe, 
including 16*7 per cent of world- Jewry; America and the 
British Dominions with 32-4 per cent; Eastern Europe and 
Siberia with 46- 2 per cent; and the Near East and North Africa 
with 5-7 per cent. The first two areas comprise coimtries of 
a higher, and the second two of a lower culture. Whereas in 
1870 less than 20 per cent, and in 1900 only 24-6 per cent 
of all the Jews inhabited the areas of higher culture, by 1933 
the percentage had risen to 48*1. As since the War the 
coxmtries of Eastern Europe and the Near East have made 
considerable progress in popular education and culture, a 
further increase in this percentage can be expected, which 
is important for the assimilation of the Jews to their neigh- 
bours, as this naturally increases with the rise of the general 
cultural level. 

(6) Disteebtttion by LmauiSTic Areas 

The assimilation of the Jews is strongly influenced by the 
language of the country they inhabit. As they value a 
higher culture, they are anxious to learn the language of 
culturally advanced countries. They show, therefore, a pre- 
ference for English, German, and French; in recent times, 
also for Bussian, Polish, Magyar, and Czech. 
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In 1933 the distribution of Jews by Linguistic areas was 
as follows : 


I'olisli* . . . . . 3,050,000 

Eussian, White Eussian, and Ukrainian .... 2,825 000 

Other Slav languages (Czech, Serbo-Croat, Bulgarian, etc.) . 500,000 


Total in countries of Slav language . . 6,375,000 


English 
Eoumanian . 

German 
Arabic . 

Magyar 

Spanish and Portuguese 
French 
Lithuanian . 

Dutch . 

Greek . 

Lettish . 

Turkish 
Persian 
Italian . 

Other languages 

This comprises the entire area m wjluuil irousn is me 
fore^also the Uhrainian, White Russian, and Lithuanian 
next item covers mainly Soviet Russia. 


in whiot Polish is the 


5,150,000 

900.000 

800.000 

775.000 

500.000 

350.000 

260.000 
160,000 
120,000 
115,000 

95.000 

88.000 
60,000 

55.000 

43.000 

official language — there- 
provinces of Poland; the 


•p, almost one-third of world- Jewry now lives in 
Enghsh-spealdng countries, and 40-2 per cent in Slav 
countries. 
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MIGRATION TO THE CITIES 

(1) Vocation and Domicile 

In conformity with the general rule that vocation governs 
domicile, the Jews who came as merchants from the Near 
East to Europe, settled in the centres of commerce — ^in all, 
or only in the more important towns of the country, accord- 
ing to the level of its economic development. Means of com- 
munication determine the size of the self-contained eco- 
nomic unit, and where the requirements of the population 
have to be met within the immediate neighbourhood, every 
town, however small, is commercially important. 

In the Middle Ages, when road transport was exceedingly 
difficult and waterways were the arteries of trade, the Jews 
lived mainly in towns on navigable rivers, and in spreading 
into Europe, followed the main rivers — ^the Ehine, Danube, 
Elbe, and Dniepr (some of their customs even presupposed 
that their habitation should be near a river). But even these 
centres of medieval Jewry comprised only a few hundred 
each, the biggest, a few thousands; and as far into the 
nineteenth century the greater part of world- Jewry in- 
habited Eastern Europe, where in the absence of good 
means of communication small towns continued to offer 
opportunities to traders, during that period the Jews lived 
predominantly in small towns. 

When in the last hundred years networks of roads, rail- 
ways, and canals were developed in Western Europe, and in 
Eastern Europe in the last fifty years, small towns steadily 
lost in importance as centres of commerce. Goods could now, 
at any time, be obtained cheaply and quickly even from a 

31 
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considerable distance, and commerce tended to centre in 
towns wMct were conveniently placed at a junction of 
routes, and wMcli, owing to a strong influx of people, were 
growing into cities. In sucb countries the Jews now tended 
to leave the small towns for the cities. This movement, 
although a universal concomitant of modern industrial de- 
velopment, set in earher and stronger in the case of the 
Jews. 

In countries which Jewish immigrants have entered after 
the modern means of transport had been developed, they 
settled in the cities only, avoiding the smaller towns. There 
the concentration of Jews in a few cities, which are centres 
of commerce, is striking; and where in such a country the 
capital dominates the economic life, it harbours the majority 
of its Jews. 


(2) The Village Jews in Poland 

In migrating to Europe the Jews did not settle in villages, 
nor take to agriculture. Economically it would not have 
been profitable to abandon commerce for a primitive agii- 
culture, which in Eastern Europe, and to some extent even 
in Central and Western Europe, was carried on by peasant 
serfs. Even legally they were barred from it; in many cases 
the land was held by communes to which Jews, as out- 
siders, were not admitted; while in the later Middle Ages 
they were forbidden to engage in agriculture or to acquire 
land. There were some exceptions in earlier centuries — in 
Spain, Southern Prance, and Southern Glermany, Jews owned 
vineyards and orchards, as they had in ancient Babylon. 

If none the less J ews inhabited viQages until recent times, 
this was because of the special part which, since the fifteenth 
century, they played as go-betweens and agents on the 
estates of the big Polish landowners. 

The complete absence of a Christian commercial middiA 
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class in Poland, and the monopoly vested in the big landlords 
of making and selling vodka, necessitated in every village the 
presence of at least one Jew, who leased the public-house 
from the landlord. According to a statistical survey of the 
Polish provinces of Kiev, Volhynia, and Podolia, made in 
the second half of the eighteenth centiiry, there were in 
every village, on the average, seven Jewish inhabitants, i.e. 
one Jewish family. But there were innumerable villages 
and very few towns; in East Gahcia, therefore, 27 per cent 
of the Jewish population lived in villages, and in West 
Galicia even 43-1 per cent. 

When expelled from Polish towns, the Jews sometimes 
formd refuge with the big landlords, founding settlements 
on their estates. These Jewish townships, urban in char- 
acter so far as the occupations of their inhabitants were 
concerned, in size and lay-out did not differ greatly from 
villages. Owing to the backward condition of the means of 
communication in Poland, those townships retained their 
Jewish population till far into the nineteenth century. Only 
in its last twenty-five years, the Jews began to migrate from 
the villages and small towns into the cities; in the present 
century, after a change in the licensing laws, and still more 
since the War, this movement has continued at a growing 
rate. 

Similar conditions prevailed in a few German States, for 
instance, in Hesse and Baden. Here, too, Jews expelled from 
certain towns settled in villages under the protection of the 
small princes, and lived as dealers in grain, wool, and cattle, 
until, owing to the development of railways and agricul- 
tural co-operatives, that trade was drawn into the towns. 


(3) Jews as City Dwellers 

Three degrees can at present be distinguished in the 
“urbanization” of the Jews in various countries: 


D 
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(a) The Jewish population is altogether urban where it 
is mainlj composed of recent immigrants (in the United 
States, Canada, and South Africa). There, hardly any Jews 
live in villages, and at the utmost a few per cent of the total 
in the small towns,^ Conditions are difEerent in the Argen- 
tine and in Palestine, where the agricultural colonization of 
the I.C.A., of Baron Edmond de Rothschild, and of the 
Zionist Organization, has created a Jewish peasantry — 16 
per cent of the Jewish population in the Argentine inhabit 
villages, and 26-3 per cent in Palestine. According to Lin- 
field,® in 1927, of the Jews in the United States — 

84-0 per cent lived in 68 large towns. 

11*6 „ „ „ 680 middle-sized towns. 

1*8 „ „ „ 2042 small towns and villages with more than 

2500 inhabitants. 

1*0 „ „ „ 12,908 villages with less than 2500 inhabitants. 

1*6 „ „ „ rural districts outside of villages. 

Of the 84 per cent Jews inhabiting the 68 large towns, 
about half lived ia New York City, which, with its two 
million Jews, represents the largest Jewish settlement 
known in history. 

Conversely, in the large cities the Jews form a higher 
percentage of the total population than in middle-sized and 
small towns. According to Linfield it amounted — 

Per cent. 

In the large towns to , 11-1 

„ middle-sized towns -with 25,000-100,000 inhabitants to . 3-1 

>9 99 99 99 10,000— 25,000 ,, ,, 1‘8 

„ small „ „ 5,000- 10,000 „ „ 1-1 

„ townships „ 2,500- 5,000 „ „ l-O 

Thus the attraction which towns exercise on the Jews 
grows with their size. The reasons are partly economic; 

^ Towns widi less than 10,000 inhabitants are here described as 
small , with 10,000 to 100,000 as “middle-sized”, and with more than 
100,000 as “large”. 

* American Jmish Year Book, 5689 (Philadelphia, 1928), p. 101. 
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besides, tlie Jews prefer to live in the centres of civil- 
ization. 

In Canada the three largest towns, Montreal, Toronto, 
and Winnipeg, accounted, in 1921, for 77 per cent of the 
Canadian Jews, in the Argentiae, the capital Buenos Aires 
harboured more than half, and in Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, 
almost half, of all the Jews inhabiting the country. Simi 
larly, of the Jewish immigrants who came to England in the 
last fifty years, approximately two-thirds have settled in 
London, of the Jewish immigrants to France, about four- 
fifths in Paris, and of those to Belgium, two-thirds at 
Antwerp and Brussels. 

(b) The second group with regard to the urbanization of 
the Jews includes those countries of Central Europe (Gler- 
many, Bohemia, Moravia, Hxmgary, etc.) where they have 
hved for many centuries. Here 5-10 per cent continue in the 
villages, about the same number in the small towns, and 
about 20-40 per cent in the middle-sized towns, which there- 
fore still play a considerable part in the life of their Jewries. 

Certain Oriental countries, in which the Jews have lived 
for a long time, fall into the same class. In North Africa 
(Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Egypt), in Mesopotamia, 
Persia, and Afghanistan, two-thirds to nine-tenths of all 
the Jews inhabit a few big cities, and the rest other towns. 
There are hardly any in the villages. Besides economic 
reasons, this is due to the fact that in previous times the 
lives and property of Jews were not safe in the villages, 
which to some extent is the case even now. 

(c) The third class includes* the territories which had 
belonged to Poland before the Partitions; the neighbouring 
districts of Russia, Roumania, and Hungary; and Slovakia 
and Carpatho-Russia in Czechoslovakia. In these countries, 
since the end of the Middle Ages, the Jews inhabited largely 
villages and small towns, and a change in this matter has 
supervened in recent times only. Between 1897 and 1926 
the percentage of Jews inhabiting villages and small urban 
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towBships^ — ^in cliaracter not much different from villages 
— ^has dropped in the Ukraine from 48 to 22-6 per cent, and 
in White Russia from 34 to 16-4 per cent. In the other 
countries of this class only 25-50 per cent of the Jews con- 
tiuue to inhabit villages and small towns. In the Ukraine 
the Jews migrate in big numbers to its two capitals, Kiev 
and Kharkov, where before the War their right of residence 
was severely restricted; from 1897 to 1926 the number of 
Jews at Kiev has risen from 32,093 to 140,256, and at 
Kharkov, from a few thousands to 81,830. 

(4) Mioeation eeom Towns to the Metropolis 

In the Diaspora the urban character of Jewry is a per- 
manent phenomenon, but its concentration in metropolitan 
cities — ^in capitals with a population rising into the millions 
— ^is characteristic of our age, which resembles the first 
two centuries of the Christian era, when a million Jews 
are said to have lived in Alexandria, and himdreds of 
thousands in Antioch and Rome. In the Middle Ages, the 
Jews were most numerous in Grenada and Toledo, iiter 
A.D. 1500, all Jewish communities declined in numbers. 
In the eighteenth century several towns in the Near East 
— ^Baghdad, Smyrna, Constantinople, and Salonica — ^had 
Jewish commimes numbering more than ten thousand, 
but not one in the rest of Europe. 

According to an interesting calculation by Lestschinsky* 

^ The “small tirbau township” formed in Tsarist Russia a distinct 
administrative class, in between the village and the town. The difference 
between the small town and the village is more marked in Central than 
in Eastern Enrope, as its towns were usually built on a definite plar^, 
whereas in Eastern Europe they have grown casually out of villages, or 
were founded on big landed estates. 

* "Die Dmsiedlung und Umschiohtung des judischen Volkes”, Wdt- 
tmUehaflliohes Archiv, July 1929, p. 147 (Jena, 1929) ; by the same 
author, Schrifienfur Wvrtschaft und Suoistih (in Yiddish), vol. i. p. 15 
(Berlin, 1928). 
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in 1925, the fourteen cities in Europe and America with more 
than one million inhabitants included million Jews in 
their total population of 38 millions, i.e. 9-2 per cent. The 
percentage was largest in Odessa (36*4) and New York 
(29-6), smallest in Hamburg (1*7) and Grlasgow (1-6). The 
percentage of Jews in these cities was four and a half times 
larger than in the total population of Europe and America. 

In 1925, of aU the Jews 45 per cent inhabited towns with 
more than 100,000 inhabitants, and 23 per cent cities with 
more than one million inhabitants; thus nearly one-half of 
world- Jewry lived in large towns, nearly one-fourth m 
cities, and nearly one-eighth in New York City alone. This 
degree of concentration in cities or metropolitan towns has 
not been reached by any other nation, though in England, 
in 1930, 40 per cent of the population lived in towns with 
more than 100,000 itihabitants, and 14 per cent in cities 
with more than one million inhabitants. 

When compared with New York Jewry, which now, in 
1933, must be estimated at fully 2 milKons, all the others 
seem small. There are at present fifteen other cities in the 
world with more than 100,000 Jews — Chicago and Warsaw 
with 350,000, Philadelphia with 300,000, Lodz, Budapest, 
Vienna, and London with 200,000, and the rest — Odessa, 
Berlin, Paris, Moscow, Boston, Cleveland, Kiev, and Lenin- 
grad — ^with 100,000 to 176,000. 

In a few cases the majority of the Jews inhabiting the 
country is concentrated in the capital or the largest town — 
in Copenhagen 93 per cent, in Vienna 87, in Paris 70, in 
London 67, and in Amsterdam. 60 per cent. 


(5) Percentage of Jews among tke Urban 
Population 

The percentage of the Jews in the towns is everywhere 
muchhigherthan among the total population of the country. 
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In Poland, where, in 1921, the Jews formed 10*4 per cent 
of the population, their percentage was 

Per cent. 

In tlie villages ....... 3*7 

„ towns with less than 20,000 inhabitants . . 33-4 

39 39 33 more 5 , ,, ,, , , 31*6 

In a few towns the Jews formed even the majority of the 
population — at Bialystok 51-6 per cent, and at Rovno 71-2. 
The Jewish appearance especially of the small and middle- 
sized Polish towns is enhanced by the Jews having their 
shops and of6.ces in the chief thoroughfares, and doing a 
good deal of their business in the street. 

Also in Lithuania, White Russia, and Carpatho-Russia, 
the Jews form 30-40 per cent of the town population, and 
in the Ukraine, according to census of 1926, 23 per cent. 
On the other hand, in Central and Western Europe the 
proportion of Jews among the urban population of the 
country does not exceed 5 per cent. 


(6) Formation of Ghettos 

In the cities the J ews often concentrate in certain 
quarters, as in the medieval ghettos. In the Middle Ages 
this was originally done for reasons of security and for the 
easier observance of religious customs, and it was only in 
the fifteenth century that this voluntary segregation came 
to be enforced by law. The tendency to form ghettos is 
now strongest in countries -with large numbers of recent 
immigrants; but it is not peculiar to the Jews — similarly 
the ItahaM, Armenians, Syrians, and Chinese have in New 
York their own districts. The first immigrants form a 
nucleus in some quarter where rents are low, access to their 
worlmhops is easy, and a place of worship near. Further 
immigrants tend to settle round that nucleus, and, shel- 
tered in it, gradually acquire the language and customs of 
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the country. Housing conditions in those ghettos are almost 
invariably bad, but acceptable to the new immigrant, 
whose foremost wish is to find a cheap shelter. As soon, 
however, as he has acquired the necessary means, he tries 
to leave the ghetto for some better quarter. 

In New York City there is a gradual shifting of the 
Jewish inhabitants from the proletarian ghettos on the East 
Side to Brooklyn and Bronx, and from there to fashionable 
quarters, such as Washington Heights. This “shifting”, 
which immigrants, if specially lucky, accomplish in one 
generation, but which usually takes two or three generations, 
continually alters the distribution of the Jews in the New 
York area. Now that, owing to the restrictions on immigra- 
tion, new-comers no longer replace those who leave the 
East Side, the number of Jews diminishes there, while it 
increases in Bronx and Brooklyn. 

Similar conditions prevail in other American cities — 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland — ^which until recent years 
had a strong Jewish immigration. Each has its proletarian 
district, into which the immigrants crowd at first, but 
which they gradually abandon for middle-class districts. 
The social position of the American Jew is best defined by 
the district he inhabits. This is the index of his economic 
situation, and even of his political outlook, and most of all 
of the stage he has reached in assimilation. The Jew in the 
first ghetto is “orthodox” in his religion, in the second 
“conservative”, in the third “reformed” or “liberal”.^ The 
proletarian ghettos work as filtering-bed, in which immi- 
grants, too old or unable to adjust themselves to new con- 
ditions, Ririk to the bottom and form a residue. The others 
— ^most of all the second generation — supply the outflow. 
They do not, however, as a rule, move straight to the non- 
Jewish districts, but pass through a second, middle-class, 
ghetto. It takes some time before in the new country they 
cease to feel strangers, and before they can freely move 
1 Louis Wirth, The Ghetto (Olucago, 1928), p. 256. 
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among the non- Jews without grating upon them by their 
ahen character. Like the butterfly which has to pass 
through the stages of the caterpillar and chrysalis, the 
Jewish immigrant requires several transmutations before 
he has fully adjusted himself to the new surroundings. 

As a result of the Jewish mass-immigration, the tendency 
to form ghettos is specially marked in American cities, but, 
to a smaller degree, the same happens in European cities 
with numerous Jewish new-comers. There is Whitechapel in 
London, the district round the Rue de Rivoli in Paris, 
round the Grenadierstrasse in Berlin, and the Leopoldstadt 
in Vienna, where the Jews congregate. In 1923 the Jews 
formed 10*8 per cent of the population of Vienna, but 38-5 
in the Leopoldstadt; 4-3 per cent of Berlin, but 10-6 of 
Berlin Centre. Everywhere alike, the immigrant endeavours 
to leave the “Jewish” quarter as soon as his economic posi- 
tion improves. He does not wish to remain in a district 
notorious as the domicile of poor and uneducated im- 
migrants. He feels he has achieved the rise into a higher 
class, which he longs for, only after he has emerged from 
the ghetto. 

The concomitant of the concentration of Jews in certain 
parts of the city is that in other districts, especially on the 
outskirts, there are comparatively few, and in some parts 
practically none, even in towns with large Jewries. 


(7) The Influence op the Cities on Jewish Life 

A change of domicile from a small to a large town implies 
a complete transforroation of the style of living. In a big 
centre of civilization the new-comer is affected by new ideas 
and freed from the hold which tradition had on him in the 
narrow world of the small town, Ho spiritual or political 
revolutions have ever originated in small towns, but always 
in the cities. 
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Witli tlie Jews the influence of the city is specially notice- 
able in the following directions : 

(а) The strong communal life is dissolved, which was previ- 
ously characteristic among the Jews and forced the indi- 
vidual to subordinate his interests to those of the com- 
munity. Jewish Emancipation, by loosening the ties of 
misery and oppression, has contributed to the dissolution 
of that community, while the city enables the individual 
to withdraw himself from the control of the group, and to 
go his own ways, which almost invariably lead him away 
from Judaism. 

(б) He finds easier access to schools, universities, and 
other higher educational institutions. 

(c) He finds opportunities to acquire riches by big and 
risky transactions, though also to lose them with the same 
speed. This hunt for riches introduces uncertainty, unrest, 
and hurry into the economic life of the Jews, which in the 
smaller towns followed a comparatively quiet and even 
course. 

(d) Birth-control is practised, as everywhere among the 
educated classes in cities. 

(e) Easier intercourse with non-Jews leads to an increase 
of mixed marriages. 

(/) Religious tradition is abandoned — everywhere the 
cities are centres of religious indifierence and atheism. 

Under the influence of the new city life, Jewry, which 
even in the eighteenth century still formed a culturally and 
socially unif orm mass, has split into difierent classes. In the 
small towns tradition has maintained itself much better 
than in the cities with their strong tendency to assimilation. 
Migration to large and metropolitan towns frees the Jew 
from his traditional bonds. His Judaism loses in vitality 
and warmth, and ceases to control his actions. The Jew 
dominated by tradition changes into a Jewish free-thinker, 
rationalist, and utilitarian. This type, as a produce of the 
city, exists also among the non- Jews, but is less prominent 
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as they continue to receive a constant influx of population 
from villages and small towns, whereas the Jews have no 
such reserves. 

The tendency in cities towards assimilation and the turn- 
ing away from Judaism is the more marked, the smaller the 
percentage which the Jews form of the population, and the 
less they congregate in special quarters. It is not an accident 
that among the large cities Hamburg has (after Glasgow) 
the smallest percentage of Jews, no ghetto, and the greatest 
percentage of noixed marriages. Numbers and concentra- 
tion tend to isolate the Jews from the non- Jews, even if 
they inhabit the same city; the reverse conditions increase 
the intermixture of Jews and non-Jews, and promote 
assimilation. 



CHAPTEE IV 


JEWISH MIGEATIONS 

(1) Causes and Character of the Jewish 
Migrations since 1800 

Till the end of the eighteenth century Jewish migrations 
in Europe, following the line of the general advance, went 
from West to East, but in the nineteenth century the direc- 
tion of their main stream was reversed. The Jews, long 
settled in Southern Germany, as well as those inhabiting 
the late Polish provinces (which only at the end of the 
eighteenth century had come under Prussian dominion), 
started leaving their homes in increasiug numbers. Improve- 
ments in communications, and especially the growth of rail- 
ways, deprived the small towns of their commercial import- 
ance, and their Jews of an economic basis. Some migrated 
to the large towns, others to Western Europe and to overseas 
countries. Jewish emigration from Eussia was due to a 
strong natural iucrease, and the virtual restriction of their 
residence to the so-caUed “ Pale of Settlement”, which com- 
prised the ten Polish and the fifteen neighbouriug Eussian 
provinces. Even about 1800, when the Jewish population 
of the “Pale” was only 800,000, it was with great difiELculty 
that they eked out an ezistenpe as merchants, inn-keepers, 
or artisans. By 1900 Eussian Jewry had increased to 
almost 5^ milli ons, overcrowding, to an intolerable degree, 
the districts and professions open to them in Eussia, whose 
economic system had developed but little in the intervening 
century. A Jewish emigration to the West now started from 
Eastern Europe, numerically far in excess of all previous 
Jewish migrations. 
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The movement falls into two periods of different in- 
tensity. In the first, 1800-1880, it was individual, and not a 
mass movement. Often only after a painful struggle, the 
individual Jew would make up his mind to emigrate, because 
of impossible economic conditions, or of the disappoint- 
ment of his political hopes in the years of reaction which 
followed on the German Revolution of 1848. The e mi grants 
of that period, who came from Germany rather than from 
Eastern Europe, had something of the character of pioneers. 
They went to countries about which they knew very little, 
and which, at that time, were mostly less developed than their 
own. Very different was the Jewish emigration after 1880. 
The impelling force behind it was pogroms and the increas- 
ingly hostile attitude of the Russian Government. The 
Jews, who had previously hoped that Russia would enter 
the path of Western Liberalism and grant them equal 
rights, were suddenly faced by legislative and administra- 
tive measures establishing a system of pohtical and eco- 
nomic oppression. Even previously their economic con- 
dition in the Pale had been unsatisfactory, but living in 
constant hopes of an imminent improvement, they had been 
loath to abandon their homes. Now a mighty stream of 
emigrants broke forth; individual thinking gave way to a 
mass impulse, almost to a mass psychosis. 

In Galicia, a province of Austria, the Jews enjoyed equal 
rights and were spared pogroms; but just as in Russia, owing 
to the backward economic condition of the country, sub- 
sistence could not be found for their growing numbers — 
many lived as I/uftmenschen,^ without anjrthing even dis- 
tantly resembling an economic basis. In Roumania the Jews 
suffered oppression, the Government, in spite of promises 
given at the Berlin Congress of 1878, withholding from them 
the grant of equal rights. The mass emigration, which started 
in Russia, soon extended to the J ews of Galicia and Roumania. 

^ Ad uDtiaDslataMe word — men. wiio Deither sow nor reap, but live 
in the air, on air. 
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(2) Size op the Emigration 

Between 1800 and 1880 tlie number of Jews in the United 
States, the main destination of Jewish emigrants, rose from 
a few thousands to 230,000 — ^which points to an average 
yearly immigration of about 2000 ; between 1881 and 1899 , 
the yearly average reached 30 , 000 , and between 1900 and 
1914 , 100 , 000 . Adding the emigration to other overseas 
countries (Canada, the Argentine, South Africa, Palestine, 
etc.) and to Central and Western Europe, the total Jewish 
emigration from Eastern Europe duriug the years 1800 - 
1880 must be put at about 250 , 000 , i.e. a yearly average of 
about 3000 ; for 1881-1899 at 1 , 000 , 000 , and a yearly aver- 
age of about 50 , 000 ; and for 1900-1914 at 2 , 000 , 000 , and 
an average of 135 , 000 . PercentuaUy these figures place the 
East European Jews first among emigrant nations; about 
the middle of the period 1881 - 1914 , their number in Russia, 
Galicia, and Roumania amounted to about 6 J millions, and 
measured by that figure, the emigrants formed about 46 per 
cent. The corresponding Italian rate, which is otherwise the 
highest in Europe, was only 15 per cent after the re- 
emigrants have been deducted — these were numerous among 
the Italians, but very few among the Jews. 

During the years 1915 to 1920 migration across frontiers 
was paralysed by war and shortage of transport; and Jewish 
overseas emigration sank to a yearly average of 15 , 000 . In 
1921 (see Table II) the flow of emigrants, dammed up during 
the War, broke through with violence, and in that single 
year Jewish emigration reached a total of 141 , 000 , of whom 
136,000 went overseas. But the next year, the first Act 
restricting immigration came into force in the United 
States, and during 1922 to 1925 Jewish emigration sank 
to a yearly average of 82,000 ( 78,000 overseas). When 
admittence to the States was further reduced by the Quota 
Act of 1924 , Jewish overseas emigration sank rapidly, and 
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during the years of 1926 to 1930 amounted to only 40,000 
a year, in a total of 44,000, Of these, on the average only 

10.000 a year, i.e. one-fourth, went to the United States, 
which before the War used to receive two-thirds of the 
total Jewish emigration. 

Since 1929 the economic crisis and growing unemploy- 
ment have produced similar drastic restrictions in most 
other countries — Canada, South Africa, France, Germany, 
etc.; they bar all immigration which might burden the 
labour market, but especially immigration from Eastern 
Europe. The most important countries are now all closed 
to Jewish immigrants, admitting only a few categories 
(relatives of denizens, professors, students, etc,). In 1931 
the total of Jewish emigrants from Eastern Europe was only 
30,000, and their number continued to dech'ne. Palestine 
was the only exception, its Jewish immigration having 
risen from 4000 in 1931 to 8800 in 1932 and to about 

25.000 in 1933. 

(3) The Destination op Emigrants 
(a) Overseas Migraiioris 

The statistics of emigrants are less complete in the 
countries of origin than of immigrants in the overseas 
countries, where a strict control yields a more complete 
survey. Of the most important coxmtries of origin, Poland 
and Roumania supply data concerning the number and 
destination of Jewish emigrants. As shown in Table III, in 
1929, of the Jews giving overseas countries as their destina- 
tion, less than one-third went to the United States, and 
slightly less than one-fifth to the Argentine; and in 1931, 
emigrants to the United States formed only 9-1 per cent 
among the Jews leaving Poland for overseas countries. As 
between other countries, Jewish emigrants from Poland 
show a preference for Brazil, Canada, and Palestine; from 
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Roumania, for Uruguay and the smaller South American 
Republics (Peru, Venezuela, Colombia). 

TABLE III 


In 1929 the following Number of Jews 
emigrated to 

From Poland. 

From Roumania. 

In 

Absolute 

Figures. 

In 

%• 

In 

Absolute 

Figures. 

In 

%- 

United States 




6,259 

32-1 

1,096 

29-8 

Argentine . 




3,892 

19-9 

621 

17-0 

Brazil 




2,765 

14-2 

330 

9-0 

Canada 




2,678 

13-7 

266 

7-0 

Palestine . 




1,881 

9-6 

160 

4-4 

Uruguay . 




496 

2-5 

533 

14-6 

Peru 




. . 

. . 

152 

4-1 

Africa 




427 

2-2 

. . 

, . 

Chile 






39 

1-0 

Cuba 




426 

2-2 

26 

0-7 

Venezuela . 




. , 

. . 

197 

5-3 

Mexico 




284 

1-5 

23 

0-7 

Colombia , 




. . 

. . 

205 

5-6 

Australia , 




215 

1-1 

. . 

. . 

Other countries . 




183 

1-0 

28 

0-8 

Total 

• 

• 

• 

19,506 

100-0 

3,666 

100-0 


1. The United States 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the concep- 
tion of America did not as yet enter into the hfe of East 
European Jemy. Sephardic Jews from Holland, England, 
and Brazil had settled in North America as early as the 
seventeenth century, but their number was small, and in 
1800 amounted to only a few thousands. Their economic 
and poHtical position was excellent. By 1848, the year of 
the German Revolution, immigration had slowly raised the 
number of Jews in the United States to 60,000. Most of 
them came from Germany, especially from Posnania and 
Southern Germany, but there was an occasional admixture 
of Polish Jews. After 1848 the immigration of German Jews 
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increased considerably, and they were joined by Polish and 
Hungarian Jews. By 1880 the number of Jews in the United 
States amounted to 230,000. Next rose the great wave of East 
European immigration, swamping the German immigration. 
Some 600,000 Jews entered the United States between 1881 
and 1899, and four-fifths of them were from Eastern Europe. 

Beginning with 1899, of&cial figures are available for the 
Jewish immigration to the United States, but they require 
correction. In the American statistical returns Jews are 
registered as “Hebrews”, i.e. as a race or a people; almost 
only Yiddish-speaking Jews from Eastern Europe are 
entered as such, but not the Jews from Western and Central 
Europe, nor assimilated Jews who speak a non-Jewish East 
European language. The figures of Jewish immigrants given 
by the American statistics faU short of what they would 
have been had religion been taken for criterion — \ estimate 
the deficiency at 5-10 per cent. 

Between 1899 and 1914, when a total of 1,450,000 
“Hebrews”, i.e. on the average 97,000 a year, entered the 
United States, the maximum was reached in 1906 with 
154,000, and the miniTnum in 1899 with 37,000. These 
oscillations were caused by variations in the pressure exer- 
cised against the Jews in Eastern Europe, and by economic 
fluctuations in the United States. In periods of prosperity 
the Jews resident in the States were better able to supply the 
passage money for their relatives and friends from Eastern 
Europe, and to encourage their coming. 

Because of the War, during the years 1915-1920 Jewish 
emigration from Eastern Europe to the United States 
dropped to a yearly average of 15,000, but in 1921 it rose 
again to 119,000. After this last year of mass immigration, 
a rapid decline set in, as a result of legal restrictions which 
steadily increased in severity. The first restricting Act in 
1922 reduced the immigration of Hebrews during the years 
1922-1924 to a yearly average of 50,000, and the Quota 
Act of 1924, during the years 1925-1933, to an average 
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of 10,000. By tlie Quota Act every country is allowed 
2 per cent of the number of people who, at the IFnited States 
census of 1890, had named it as the land of their origin, and 
the total immigration quota amounts to about 153,000 a 
year. It was the aim of the Quota Act to restrict East 
European immigration, as this was considered by the United 
States Government prejudicial to the cultural level and 
racial composition of the population, and to favour immi- 
gration from Northern Europe. The aim was achieved, and 
the proportion of Hebrews in the total number of immi- 
grants, which before the War maintained a fairly steady 
level of about 10 per cent, in the years 1921 and 1922 rose 
to 16, and even in 1923 and 1924 still amounted to 8-8, 
sank in 1925 to 1931 to 3-7. 

Further legislative and administrative regulations issued 
on the basis of the Quota Act have reduced the number of 
immigrants still more, and e.g. in 1931 only 48,000 out of 
the 163,000 immigrants allowed under the Quota were 
actually admitted. Certain privileged categories {e.g. 
parents and wives of American citizens and their children 
under eighteen, professors, clergymen, etc.) do not come 
under the Quota regulations. But this supernumerary im- 
migration diminishes as the numbers decline of near 
relatives of American citizens left abroad. 

In 1931 the immi gration of “Hebrews” had reached the 
lowest level since 1888 — a total of only 5692, of whom 54-2 
per cent entered under the Quota, and 46’ 8 outside it. 

According to the country of origin, of the 1,911,263 
Hebrews during the period 1899-1931, there came from — 


Russia ...... 

Per cent. 
. 59-8 

Austria-Hungary (since 1920 Poland)* . 

, 20-9 

Eoumania 

. 6*6 

Great Britain 

. 4-0 

Other countries ..... 

. 9-7 


* Most Jewish immigrants from Austria-Hungary came from Qalicia^ which, 
since 1919 belongs to Poland. 
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The Hebrews from Great Britain are almost without excep- 
tion East European Jews, who entered the United States 
after having spent some time in Great Britain. Similarly, of 
the Jews registered as from “other countries”, a consider- 
able proportion consisted of East European Jews who came, 
e.g., by way of Canada. 

Owing to the separation of Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Bessarabia from the previous Russian Empire, and to 
restrictions placed on emigration by the Soviets, Russia has 
lost to Poland the first place among the coimtries of origin. 
In 1930 and 1931, of the Hebrew immigrants to the United 
States there came — 



1930. 

1931. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

From Poland 

. 39-2 

304 

,5 Ronmania . 

. 8-8 

9-0 

„ Russia 

. 7-1 

3-9 

„ Great Britain 

. 6-3 

4-7 

„ other countries 

. 38-6 

52-0 


lOO-O 

100-0 


These figures are typical of the change which, since the 
War, has occurred iu Jewish emigration in general. In 1929, 
of the total of 45,948 Jewish emigrants there came — 


Per cent. 

From Poland . , . . - . . .51*0 

„ Eoiimania 9*9 

„ Lithuania 6*2 

„ Soviet Russia, Latvia, Carpatho-Russia, etc. . 32*9 


• 100-0 

Of the Jews from Poland, 19,573 went overseas and 3872 
to European countries. 

Of the Jewish immigrants to the United States, only a 
small fraction re-emigrated. While of the non-Jews many 
went with the intention to return home after having saved 
some money, the Jews came to settle for good. During the 
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years 1908-1925 the percentage of re-emigrants among 
the Jews was only 6-2, among the Roumanians 67-0, the 
Magyars 64-2, and the Italians 55-8. Since 1925, owing to 
restrictions, immigration, and also re - emigration, have 
diminished considerably with all nations. 

Jewish immigration into the United States is now re- 
duced to practically nothing. The country, which during 
the last fifty years was for the Jews the gate from oppres- 
sion to freedom, and from poverty to competence, which 
served as a regulator for the economic life of the Jews in 
Eastern Europe, and as safety-valve in times of the worst 
oppression, is now for them a lost paradise. 

2. Other Overseas Countries 

Rehable data concerning Jewish immigration into other 
overseas coimtries are available mostly for the post-War 
period only (see Table II); an attempt has, however, been 
made in Table IV to show the growth of their Jewdsh 
population on the basis of censuses or of reliable estimates, 
and as this growth is mainly due to immi gration, conclusions 
can be drawm concerning the size of Jewish immigration 
during the previous periods also. 

Canada, which in 1880 had a Jewish population of 
2400, received some 10,000 Jewish immigrants in the 
years 1881-1900, and about 120,000 during 1901-1931, 
almost all from Eastern Europe. A small colony of Seph- 
ardic Jews had long been settled in Canada, but there 
were none of the immigrants from Germany who in the 
United States form the highest and richest stratum among 
the Jews. During the last ten years Canada has played a 
certain part as transit country for immigrants to the 
United States. The Canadian Government, even at a time 
when immi gration from Great Britain and Central Europe 
was still encouraged, did not altogether favour that from 
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Eastern Europe. Now only farmers or farm labourers, ser- 
vants, and near relatives of Canadian citizens have a chance 
of admission. Between 1901 and 1930 Jewish immigration 
to Canada formed approximately 2-1 per cent of the total; 
and during the years 1924 to 1930 it amounted to an average 
of about 4000. Most of these immigrants settled in the three 
largest towns — ^Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg — ^which, 
in 1921, comprised 79 per cent of Canadian Jewry. Of 3421 
Jewish immigrants in 1931, 65-3 per cent came from Poland, 
7-7 from Russia, 6-6 from Roumania, 3-9 from Lithuania, 
and 16-5 from other countries. Since then immigration to 
Canada has been stopped almost completely. 

Jewish immigration to the Argentine starts with the 
attempts of Russian Jews to settle there as farmers; these 
began about 1890, when the Argentine had a Jewish popula- 
tion of only about 1000, and were encouraged by the “ Jew- 
ish Colonization Association” (I.C.A.), founded about that 
time by Baron Birsch for the promotion of Jewish agri- 
cultural settlement. The agricultural settlers were joined by 
many urban immigrants. From 1904 till 1915, 82,463 Jews 
entered the Argentine, i.e. about 7000 a year. Between 1916 
and 1920, owing to the War, their number dropped to a few 
hundred, but during the years 1921-1930 it rose to an 
average of 7300 (1928: 6812; 1929: 6986; 1930: 7805; 1931: 
3556; 1932: about 2500), making about 6 per cent of the 
total immigration. The majority of the immigrants settled 
in the capital, Buenos Aires, which comprises about half of 
the 250,000 Jews inhabiting the Argentine. Some 36,000 
live in the agricultural colonies, and the remainder in 
towns. Recently the Argentine Government started restrict- 
ing immigration, which produced a drop in the total immi- 
gration from 124,006 in 1930 to 56,331 in 1931 (in the 
Jewish immigration a drop from 7805 to 3556, and in 
1932 even to 2500). But so far no settled immigration 
policy has been evolved. In 1929, by countries of origin, 
of the Jewish immigrants-- 
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71'1 per cent came from Poland. 


6-5 

39 

33 

Russia. 

4-5 

33 

33 

Romnania. 

2-8 

33 

33 

Lithuania. 

2-4 

33 

33 

Syria. 

12-7 

33 

33 

other countries. 


Tkrougliout tlie nineteentli century, old, pious Jews from 
Eastern Europe and Morocco went in small numbers to 
Palestine. After 1881 tbe fringe of the great emigration 
wave from Russia touched Palestine, and, under the 
influence of the “Kiioveve Zion” (“Friends of Zion”), young 
men went to Palestine, to live there by them own labour. 
The nmnber of Jews, which about 1800 amoimted to only 

10.000 in the then sparsely populated country, and even in 
1855 was only 11,000, may be put at 55,000 in 1900, of 
whom 50,000 Hved in the five towns of Jerusalem, Jafla, 
Hebron, Tiberias, and Safed, and 5000 in agricultural settle- 
ments. From 1900 till the "War, under the influence of the 
Zionist movement, immigration rose to a yearly average of 
2000-3000, so that the number of Jews in 1914 amounted 
to about 85,000. After a decline during the War to about 

65.000, due to epidemics and expulsions, a new immigration 
set in since 1921, which, up to 1933, amounted to about 

150.000. Against this, there was a Jewish emigration and 
re-emigration of about 30,000. A Jewish population of 

83.000 was enumerated at the census in 1922, and of 175,000 
in 1931. In 1932 there were 8819 Jewish immigrants, and 
about 800 emigrants; and in 1933 about 25,000 Jews 
entered, while practically none left the country. With these 
figures, Palestine takes since 1932 the first place among 
countries receiving Jewish immigrants. Besides, to the 
ofidcial figures for the last years a certain number of 
unregistered Jewish i mm igrants should be added who have 
come by land routes from Iraq, Persia, and Syria. 

Of the Jewish immigrants in 1932, 33-1 per cent came 
from Poland, 11-1 from Mesopotamia, 9*1 from the U.S.A,, 
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7-2 from Yemen, 5-3 from Ronmania, 4-8 from Persia, 3-7 
from Germany, 3‘0 from Greece (Salonica), 2'6 from 
Lithuania, and 20-2 from other countries. 

The Palestine Government admits immigrants of inde- 
pendent means (possessed of £1000, or, in some categories, 
of £600 and £260), while labour immigration is regulated 
according to the prospects of their finding employment. A 
schedule for it is fixed half-yearly, and the immigration 
certificates are handed over to the Executive of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, for distribution among the various 
countries. 

In South Africa individual Jews can be traced as early as 
the seventeenth century, but the first Jewish community 
was founded in 1841. Before 1870 most of the Jewish 
immigrants came from Holland, Germany, and England; 
after that, from Lithuania. The number of Hebrews in 
the Union of South Africa rose from 46,926 in 1911 to 
62,438 in 1921 and about 80,000 in 1931. Moreover, there 
were a few thousand Jews in Rhodesia, mainly in the towns 
of Bulawayo and Salisbury. 

The Jews form approximately 4 per cent of the white 
population of South Africa. Almost without exception they 
naturalize at the end of the statutory period of two years’ 
residence; of aU naturalizations during the years 1917 to 
1926, 60 per cent concerned Jews. 

In 1931 a new Act practically closed the country 
against i mmi grants except near relatives of citizens, so that 
South Africa hardly counts, any more as an immigration 
country for the Jews. In 1931 and 1932 Jewish immigration 
amounted to less than 1000. 

In Brazil, Spanish Jews settled in considerable numbers in 
the seventeenth century, and took a prominent part in the 
economic development of the country. They disappeared, 
however, during the persecutions by the Inquisition. In the 
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rinLeteentlL century Sephardic Jews entered the country 
from Holland and Morocco, and Ashkenazic Jews from 
Western Europe, but the total in 1900 was only 3000. About 
this time the I.C. A. founded the two agricultural settlements 
of Phihppson and Quatre Irmaos. Simultaneously immigra- 
tion started from Eastern Europe which, since 1924, when 
restricted in the United States, rose to a few thousands a 
year, making a total of 29,000 from 1921 to 1930 (see 
Table II). About 35 per cent of the immigrants were from 
Poland, 9 per cent from Eussia, 18 per cent from Eoumania 
(especially from Bessarabia), the rest from Syria, Lithuania, 
Germany, etc. The greater part settled in the two cities of 
Rio de Janeiro and San Paolo. The total number of Jews in 
Brazil is estimated now, in 1933, at 45,000. Jewish immigra- 
tion reached its maximum in 1929 with the figure of 5610, 
but has since declined, owing to unfavourable economic con- 
ditions in Brazil, and in 1932 amounted to only about 1000. 

Since 1927 a yearly average of 1000-2000 Jews from 
Eastern Europe entered Uruguay, where none had been 
before. They inhabit mostly the capital of Montevideo. 
Many look upon Uruguay merely as a station on their road 
to the Argentine or to the United States. 

Before the War the Jewish popxdation of Mexico was less 
than 1000. After the War some 10,000 Jews entered Mexico 
in the hope of finding from there easier access to the United 
States. A considerable part has remained in the coimtry, 
mostly in Mexico City. In 1929, owing to political disturb- 
ances and unemployment, the Government prohibited all 
immigration. 

A few thousand Sephardic Jews hved in Cuba in the 
nineteenth century. Between 1921 and 1932, some 10,000 
Jewish immigrants entered it from Eastern Europe, intend- 
ing, at the first opportunity, to proceed to the United States. 
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Only a part succeeded, others returned to their countries of 
origin; about half have remained in Cuba. Since the hope 
has vanished of using Cuba as an entrance to the United 
States, Jewish immigration has practically ceased. 

Egypt had in 1900 a Jewish population of 30,000; about 
12,000 Jews entered it between 1900 and 1920 (mainly 
Sephardim from Syria but also some East European Jews), 
while a few thousand have left it for Western Europe and 
America. Since 1920 there has been practically no immi- 
gration. Almost all the immigrants settled in Cairo and 
Alexandria, which in 1927 had a Jewish population of 
34,103 and 24,829, forming 93 per cent of Egyptian Jewry. 

To Australia and New Zealand Jewish immigrants started 
coming about the middle of the nineteenth century, mostly 
from England and Germany; their Jewish population was 
16,860 in 1901 and 24,450 in 1921, the growth being due 
almost entirely to natural increase. After 1921, every 
year a few hundred Jews, mostly from Poland, entered 
Australia. Since 1929, however, immigration has been almost 
completely stopped by the Government, except for near 
relatives of Australian citizens. 

(b) Overland Migrations 

Overland migrations of Jews have been on a much 
smaller scale than migrations overseas, and are practically 
limited to Europe, where their direction is uniformly from 
East to West. Jews from Russia and Poland (including the 
former Austrian province of Galicia), and also from Rou- 
mania, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, went to Vienna, 
Germany, Belgium, Prance, England, and in smaller num- 
bers to the Scandinavian coimtries, Switzerland, and Italy. 
These migrations start early in the nineteenth century. 
Even then, there was a small trickle of Jewish emigrants 
from Eastern Europe and Germany (Posnania and South 
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Germany) to France (Paris) and England. Emigration from 
Eastern Europe assumed larger dimensions only after 1880, 
and reached its maximum during the years 1905-1914; as 
a result of territorial changes it continued for a few years 
after the War. 

In Poland, according to the statistics for 1929, there were 
among the 178,132 Polish emigrants to European countries, 
3872 Jews (2-2 per cent); among the 65,310 Polish emi- 
grants to overseas countries, 19,506 Jews (29-9 per cent). 
In 1931 a total emigration of 64,235 to European countries 
included 1509 Jews (2-3 per cent), and of 11,770 to overseas 
countries, 7123 (60-5 per cent). The Christian Poles going 
to European countries are almost all workmen who seek 
employment in agriculture or factories, and intend to return 
home after having saved some money. Very few among the 
Jews are unskUled labourers, and their intention is to settle 
for good in their new homes. Of the Jews who left Poland 
for European countries, there went — 
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The immigration restrictions recently enacted in France 
and Belgium, which countries alone received any consider- 
able numbers, must have severely reduced the overland 
migrations of the Polish Jews. 

In 1929, of 607 Jewish emigrants from Hungary, 468 
went overseas, and only 39 to European countries (30 to 
France). On the other hand, 3091 Jewish immigrants entered 
Hungary in 1928, and 1709 in 1929; of the latter, 803 were 
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from Poland, 396 from Czechoslovakia, 300 from Roumania, 
and 210 from other countries. 

From Czechoslovakia 399 Jews emigrated in 1928, almost 
all from the Eastern provinces of Carpatho-Russia and 
Slovakia; 363 went overseas (248 to the United States), and 
only 36 to European countries. 

The immigration of Jews from Eastern Europe has 
affected considerably the numbers and composition of the 
French, Belgian, and English Jewries. Jewish immigration 
to France, during the years 1901—1930, is estimated at 
60,000; and, added to the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine with 
a Jewish population of 30,000, and a certain natural in- 
crease, has raised the number of Jews in France from 80,000 
in 1900 to 200,000 in 1933. Of the immigrants nearly four- 
fifths have settled in Paris, the rest at Lille, Lyons, Valen- 
ciennes, Rouen, Nancy, etc. Paris, owing to the immigra- 
tion of Jews from Eastern Europe and from Alsace-Lorraine, 
and also of Sephardic and Oriental Jews from Constanti- 
nople, Salonica, North Africa, and the Near East, now ranks 
among the cities in Europe with the highest figures of 
Jews, their number having risen from about 70,000 in 1900 
to 150,000 in 1933. Belgium, which in 1900 had a Jewish 
population of only 10,000, owing to immigration from 
Eastern Europe has now about 60,000. The immigrants 
are mostly from Galicia, and settle in Antwerp and Brussels, 
finding employment in the diamond and leather industries, 
and in commerce. In Great Britain immigration fromEastern 
Europe, together with a natural increase, has raised the 
number of Jews from about 60,000 in 1880 to 176,000 in 
1900 and 330,000 in 1933. About two-thirds of the immi- 
grants have settled in London, the rest mainly in Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, Cardiff, and in other commer- 
cial centres, finding employment largely in the clothing 
industry. 
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In Germany, in 1925, o£ tlie 403,969 Jews inhabiting 
Prussia, 76,387 were foreigners. Of these foreign Jews, 
35,385, i.e. about half, were of Polish nationality, 9498 
Austrians, 6986 Russians, 3574 citizens of Czechoslovakia, 
and the rest Hungarians, Roumanians, Dutch, Lithuanians, 
Letts, etc. Outside Prussia, foreign Jews were compara- 
tively numerous in Saxony (Leipzig), in Baden (Karlsruhe 
and Mannheim), and in Bavaria (Munich). At the beginniug 
of 1933 the total number of foreign Jews in G-ermany 
amounted to about 100,000, most of whom had come since 
1900. In 1933, after the Nazi Revolution, about 50,000 
Jews left Germany, mainly for France, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Palestine. 

The total Jewish emigration from Eastern to Central and 
Western Europe, during the years 1901 to 1933, must be 
put at about 300,000. 

The movement of Jews from Yemen to Palestine maybe 
included among the overland migrations. It started about 
the end of the nineteenth century, and increased a short 
time before the War and after it. Altogether about 6000 
Yemenite Jews have entered Palestine and settled mostly 
in Jerusalem, Tel- Aviv, and in the agricultural colonies. 

The Spanish Government, which endeavours to estab- 
hsh a cultural connexion between the Spanish-speaking 
Jews and Spain, is prepared to facihtate their immigration; 
but owing to unfavourable economic conditions, few have, 
so far, entered the country. 

The survey of all the overseas and overland migrations of 
Jews from 1881 to 1930, in Table V, shows that during these 
fifty years the enormous total of 3,975,000 Jews left their 
countries of origin, profoundly changing the distribution of 
the Jews in the world and their economic position. Certain 
towns in Eastern Europe have lost more than half of their 
Jewish population to America, while, conversely. East 
European immigration has created big new Jewish centres 
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TABLE V 

Jewish Migeations, 1881-1930 
During the fifty years 1881 to 1930 there emigrated — 
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Russia. 
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1920 from 
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1,749,000 
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in America and South Africa, and has restored Jewish hfe 
in Central and Western Europe, where it was showing clear 
marks of decay. Without immigration from Eastern Europe, 
the small Jewish communities m England, France, and 
Belgium would probably have lost entirely their Jewish 
character. Also German Jewry, without the influx of East 
European Jews and their much larger families, would by 
now show much more clearly the consequences of its dechn- 
ing birth-rate; small numbers and lack of rehgious interest 
would have rendered its Jewish communal life even weaker 
than it was anyhow at the beginning of 1933. Immigration 
has thus maintained, numerically and culturally, the exist- 
ence of the Jews in Central and Western Europe. 

(c) Internal Migrations 

Migrations within the territory of the same country are 
of importance only where there are local difierences in the 
cultural and economic level, and where the uoigrations show 
a definite trend. This was the case of the Jewish migrations 
in Germany and Russia. 

In Germany they were specially marked in Prussia. The 
Jewry of the Polish provinces, acquired by Prussia between 
1772 and 1815, turned its face to the West. Even in 1837, of 
the 145,364 Prussian Jews, 101,152, i.e. 70 per cent, stiU 
inhabited the former Polish provinces, the ancestral home 
of a majority of all Prussian Jews. In 1871 the Jews in- 
habiting the fi.ve Eastern provinces — ^East and West 
Prussia, Pomerania, Posnania, and Silesia — ^formed 31-8 per 
cent of German Jewry; in 1890^ 24-8; and in 1910, only 17*4. 
When in 1919 most of Posnania and West Prussia, and 
part of Upper Silesia, passed under Polish rule, the vast 
majority of their Jews emigrated to Germany. While origin- 
ally the provinces of Germany neighbouring on Poland had 
the highest percentage of Jews, a wide zone with very few 
Jewish inhabitants now intervenes between the German 
and the Pohsh Jewries. In 1925, 22,535 Jews inhabited 
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Pomerania, East Prussia, and the parts of West Prussia 
and Posnania which remain with Germany, and 40,022 
Silesia, The Jews leaving the Eastern provinces went fore- 
most to Berhn (where their number rose from 47,489 in 
1871 to 181,114 in 1926 ), and also to the Rhine Province and 
Saxony, industrial areas in which the Jewish and the non- 
Jewish population alike strongly increased by immigration. 
Both industry and the greater chances in commerce, due to 
a denser population, attracted the Jews to these districts. 

Between 1830 and 1870 , more than 50,000 Russian Jews 
migrated to the Danubian principalities (Moldavia and 
Valachia), which nominally belonged to Txirkey but were 
under Russian influence; these immigrants formed the stock 
of the Jewish population of the later Kingdom of Rou- 
mania. In the nineteenth century, considerable numbers 
of Jews from the PoMsh, Lithuanian, and White Russian 
governments migrated to the New Russian provinces, then 
opened up in the Southern Ukraine. Odessa became the 
third largest Jewish city of pre-War Russia (after Warsaw 
and Lodz). Since the laws restricting the residence of Jews 
to the “Pale of Settlement” were abolished during the War, 
considerable numbers have moved into the interior of 
Russia, reaching even Manchuria (Kharbin) and the Chinese 
ports (Shanghai). 

While in 1897 , of the Jews living within the present 
frontiers of Russia, only 9-7 per cent inhabited Central 
Russia, by 1923 their number had risen to 18 - 1 , and by 1926 
to 22 per cent. In Central Russia, Moscow and Leningrad 
attract the largest Jewish immigration. In Moscow their 
number rose from 8743 in 1897 to 86,171 in 1923 and 
131,244 in 1926 ; for Leningrad the figures were 20 , 484 , 
62 , 374 , and 84 , 480 .^ In the Ukraine, between 1897 and 

^ The incteaae is oven greater than indicated by those figures, as those 
only rank as Jews in Soviet Russia who choose to declare themselves 
Jews by nationality; while many, who professed the Jewish religion and 
therefore ranked as J ews in Tsarist Russia, now appear as Russians. 
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1926, the number of Jews increased at Kiev from 32,093 to 
140,256, and at Kharkov from a few thousand to 81,830. 
Early in 1933 the Soviet Government tried to stop the 
influx into the cities of “undesirables”, i.e. non-labour 
elements, and even to expel those settled in them. 


(4) The Seaech for New Outlets foe Emigration 

During the first years after immigration to the United 
States had been severely curtailed, it was hoped that other 
countries, especially Canada and South America, would, to 
a considerable extent, replace it as outlets for emigrants. 
Indeed, during the years 1925-1930 it proved possible to 
divert at least half of the big stream, which had hitherto 
flowed to the United States, into small channels leading 
to various countries. But owing to the world-wide economic 
crisis, no country is now willing to admit an influx of foreign 
labour, and thus the openings for emigration have been very 
much reduced. 

The prospect of increased emigration in the near future is 
small. At the very best, years wfll pass before the countries 
which in the past have been open to immigrants will have 
absorbed their own unemployed, and before a shortage of 
labour will result in a revision of the official immigration 
policy. But even then there is no room for high hopes unless 
the United States reopen its gates. The Argentine, Brazil, 
andUru^ay, together with Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
and Palestine, have a joint population of 70 millions, while 
the United States had in 1920 one of 106 millions, and in 
1930, of 122 millions. As the Jews engage almost exclusively 
in commerce, industry, and handicrafts, and depend for 
their markets on the non-Jewish population, the United 
States, with its larger population, was able to absorb a 
greater Jewish immigration than aU these other countries 
together. Moreover, conditions in the United States were 
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much, more favourahle for Jewish, immigration, as a highly- 
developed industry supplied raw materials and half-manu- 
factures for the finishing trades, in which the Jews specialize; 
further, the enormous growth of the cities ofiered extensive 
possibilities to the Jews in commerce, in real estate, and in 
the entertainment trades (cinemas, theatres, concerts, 
restaurants, etc.); lastly, in the United States, especially 
before the great influx of Italians began, the Jews met with 
no competition from cheap labour, but much rather could 
underbid the wages of American labour without reducing 
the standard of hving to which they themselves were 
accustomed. The occupation of pedlars, street traders, sma l l 
shopkeepers, and tailors, in which so many of the poor, or 
relatively poor, Jewish immigrants had found their economic 
“start” in America, are now overcrowded and oSer few 
chances to new immigrants. 

It seems that there are no countries left in the world, 
hitherto untouched by Jewish immigration, which are fit to 
receive it. Chile, Peru, Boli-via, etc., have been suggested, 
but are hardly suitable, for climatic and economic reasons. 

Palestine is an exception, as there part of the Jewish 
immigration can be placed in agriculture which, because of 
its importance for the Jewish National Home, is in higher 
esteem than elsewhere. The excellent returns from orange 
groves, which form the principal branch of Palestinian 
agriculture, combined with the national appeal of Palestine, 
attract Jewish capital. Also industry develops, and it differs 
from Jewish industry elsewhere in that not the manu- 
facturers and office staffs only, but also the technical 
managers and workmen are Jews. If the present favourable 
economic development of the country continues, Palestine, 
which in 1933 received about 12,500 Jewish immigrants, 
wiU be able to absorb more than half of the total Jewish 
emigration. The Government is bound under the Mandate 
to promote Jewish emigration within the limits of the 
economic absorptive capacity of the country. 
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Internal migrations have the advantage, as against move- 
ments across frontiers, that they do not, as a rule, require 
official permission, but are of importance for the Jews 
in Eastern Europe only in so far as these are at present 
imevenly distributed within the country, as e.g. in Soviet 
Russia. The migration in the last ten years of a few hundred 
thousand Jews from the Ukraine and White Russia to 
Central Russia^ — ^which movement still continues — ^has un- 
doubtedly benefited both the migrants, who have improved 
their economic position, and also those who have remained 
behind, and gained elbow room. These internal migrations 
would be even greater were it not that, outside of Moscow 
and Leningrad, the Jews do not find it easy, in the absence 
of old-established Jewish communities, to gain a foothold 
in Central Russia, where moreover in handicrafts they 
encounter a much greater competition from non-Jewish 
artisans than in the old Pale of Settlement. 

To sum up: the period of Jewish mass-migrations, which 
in the last fifty years have reshaped Jewish life, must, for 
the present, be regarded as closed. Emigration can at the 
utmost remove from Eastern Europe thirty to forty thou- 
sand Jews a year, i.e. only one-third of their natural increase. 
It is an open question whether under these conditions the 
economic position of the Jews in Eastern Europe, and 
especially in Poland — ^which in the last fifty years emigra- 
tion alone rendered tolerable — can be preserved from a 
catastrophic collapse. The situation has been further aggra- 
vated by the change which the Nazi regime has effected in 
the civic and economic status of the German Jews. Avery 
large number have lost their basis of existence and there is 
no escape for them either except in emigration. 

1 White Russia sends forth emigrants, Central Russia receives them, 
while the Ukraine receives immigrants from White Russia and sends 
forth emigrants to Central Russia. Between 1923 and 1926, the numher 
of Jews in White Russia decreased by 3-8 per cent, while in the Ukraine 
it increased by 6*1, and in Central Russia by 18 per cent. 



CHAPTER Y 


THE BIRTH-RATE 

(1) Historical Retrospect 

Until recently it was assumed that the Jews multiplied 
very quickly, indeed quicker than other nations. Even 
ancient writers were unanimous in emphasizing their great 
fertility. Tacitus referred to it as a characteristic feature of 
the Jews, while Hecataeus of Abdera (190 B.C.), who became 
acquainted with them in Eg 3 q)t, wrote that, in contrast 
to the Greeks and other nations, and in conformity with the 
prescripts of their own religion, they brought up all their 
children, attaining thereby considerable numbers. In fact, 
the natural increase of the Jews in ancient times must 
have been very considerable, or Judaea could not have sent 
forth millions of emigrants into all the countries of the Near 
East. 

In the Middle Ages the Jews sufiered enormous losses 
through persecutions, expulsions, and conversions, through 
a high mortality in the unhygienic ghettos, and the uncer- 
tainty of their legal and economic position. The birth-rate 
was very high, but so was infantile mortality; many women 
bore ten and more children, but seldom did half of them 
survive childhood. Also the adult death-rate was high. Ac- 
climatization to Europe and residence in ghettos claimed 
a heavy toU of lives among the Jews; millions died of 
diseases unknown in the Near Bast, or which take there an 
easy course, but are serious in Europe. 

No reliable data are available concerning Jewish vital 
statistics during the earlier centuries, but certain deduc- 
tions can be drawn from the corresponding figures for the 
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non-Jewisb. urban populations, even tbougb these lived in 
more favourable circumstances than the Jews. As late as 
the eighteenth century the general death-rate in London, 
Paris, and Berlin stiU. amounted to 40 per thousand, and was 
at the best equalled by the birth-rate; an increase in the town 
population could only be attained through an influx from 
the villages, where mortality was not quite as high as in 
the towns, which at that time were rightly looked upon as 
graveyards of the population. But in Western and Central 
Europe the Jews were confined to towns, and had no human 
reserves in the villages, which explains why for centuries 
their numbers hardly increased in the German ghettos; and 
this is stni the case in the Jewish quarters in Morocco, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, where medieval conditions con- 
tinue. The position of the Jews was more favourable in 
Poland, where most of them inhabited villages and small 
towns. 

While imable to cope with the high death-rate, the Jews 
continued to value large families. Grotjahn emphasizes that, 
in contrast to other nations of the ancient world, which 
practised infanticide or abortion on a large scale, the Jews 
abhorred such practices and viewed large families as a 
blessing.^ It was by following the Jews that the Christian 
Churches and European nations came to value large 
families. This enabled the European States to preserve their 
numbers during the Middle Ages, and subsequently to 
colonize newly discovered continents, while increasing their 
own population. 

When, in the nineteenth century, hygienic conditions im- 
proved in the towns, and the Jews were freed from the 
economic and legal restrictions of the Middle Ages, their 
death-rate, especially their infantile death-rate, declined, 
and their numbers increased rapidly, rising from about 
milli ons in 1800 to 10^ millions in 1900. The rate of 
increase became even greater in the twentieth century, the 
^ Die Hygiene der menscMichen Fortpflanzung (Berlin, 1926), p. 42. 
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number of Jews reaching a total of 13-2 millions in 1914, 
since when the growth has slowed down, both in relative 
and in absolute figures. In spite of the higher aggregate 
number of the Jews, their natural increase for the eighteen 
years 1916-1932 is only equal to that for the fourteen years 
1901-1914, namely, 2,700,000, so that their total number 
amoimted to nearly 16 milhons at the end of 1933. 

In rough outhnes the change in the natural increase of 
the Jews since the seventeenth century appears as follows, 
the figures giving the average yearly rate per thousand: 


Period. 

Approximate 

Birth-Bate. 

Approximate 

Death-Bate. 

Approximate 
Natural In- 
crease. 

1650-1760 . 

45 

40 

5 

1750-1800 . 

40 

30 

10 

1800-1850 . 

40 

25 

15 

1850-1900 . 

35 

20 

15 

1901-1905 . 

33 

15 

18 

1906-1910 . 

32 

15 

17 

1911-1914 . 

30 

14 

16 

1921-1925 . 

24 

13 

11 

1926-1930 . 

21 

12 

9 

1932 .... 

18 

10 

8 


It must, however, be remembered that these totals apply 
to world- Jewry. During the last one hundred years, both 
the birth-rate and the death-rate were lower in Western 
and Central than in Eastern Europe; but as the main body 
of Jewry inhabited Eastern Europe, it was they who had 
the determining influence on the aggregate figures. The 
rapid decline in the birth-rate, which marks a break with 
the traditional fertihty maintained through the ages, is the 
most striking feature of Jewish vital statistics at the present 
time. While the curve marking the growth of the Jewish 
population ascended till 1905, a dechne set in during the 
ne-xt quinquennium, and by 1930 the natural increase had 
fallen from 18 to 8 per thousand. The advance of 160 years 
was lost in 26 years. 
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(2) The Decline of the Birth-Eate among Jews 
AND non-Jews in Modern Times 

Tlie decline in the birth-rate is not limited to the Jews. 
During the last one hundred years, with every European 
nation the curve of its birth-rate remained more or less 
stationary at first, but subsequently showed a marked down- 
ward trend. The turning-point was reached first by the most 
advanced nations: by Erance during the decade of 1811 to 
1820; by Great Britain, the Scandinavian countries, Hol- 
land, and Germany, between 1870 and 1880; by the Balkan 
States and Portugal, after 1900; by other nations, only since 
the War; by the Jews of Western and Central Europe be- 
tween 1860 and 1870, and of Eastern Europe between 1890 
and 1900. With the Oriental Jews the turning-point has 
not been reached even now, but their high birth-rate is 
balanced by a high death-rate. 

The best example of the declining Jewish birth-rate is 
supplied by Prussia,^ where — 

During 1822-40 it amounted to 35'5 per thousand. 


1841-66 

J) 

34*7 

55 

1878-82 


30*0 

55 

1888-92 

JJ 

23-7 

>5 

1898-1902 


19-7 

55 

1913 

55 

15-0 

55 

1924 

55 

14-6 

55 

1926 

55 

12-0 

55 

1928 

55 

10-5 

55 

1929 

55 

9-1 

55 


Thus in 1929 the birth-rate was less than one-tbird of what 
it had been fifty years earlier. By the end of the century 

^ In calculating the birth-rate, death-rate, and that of tbe natural 
increase, I refer the absolute figures for each year to those of the popula- 
tion enumerated at the preceding census, and not to the estimates of the 
population for that particular year, because such estimates are inaccurate 
especially with regard to the Jews; and having to choose between two 
methods, neither free of error, I preferred the former. 
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the family with, only two children had come to prevail, and 
by now families with one child, or without children, are 
common. 

Similarly in Bavaria the Jewish birth-rate has dropped 
from 28-9 during the five years 1880-1884, to 9-4 in 1927. 
In Vienna it amounted — 

In 1880 to 28-0 per 1000. 

„ 1926 „ 8-5 
„ 1929 „ 6-5 
„ 1930 „ 5-9 

The birth-rate of 5*9 represents a low level so far unique 
in the world. As in 1929 the Jewish death-rate in Vienna 
was 13-2, Vienna Jewry is moving towards extinction. 

Also in other countries the Jewish birth-rate has suffered 
a very marked decline during the last fifty years. It 
dropped — 

In Russia from 34-4 during 1896-1900 to 24*1 in 1926. 


Hungary 

„ 36-8 „ 

1881-1885 „ 

12-0 „ 

1929. 

Bulgaria 

» 37-6 „ 

1901-1905 „ 

17-5 „ 

1929. 

Roumania 

» 46-5 „ 

1878-1882 „ 

15-8 „ 

1930. 

Galicia 

„ 40-4 „ 

1896-1900 „ 

20-0 „ 

1929. 


Table VI shows that, roughly speaking, the Jewish birth- 
rate decreases from East to West; it declines with the dis- 
appearance of the old Jewish culture and tradition. Czecho- 
slovakia supphes a striking example: in 1929, the birth-rate 
of the progressive, educated Jews of Moravia was only 8*0, 
but of the pious, old-fashioned Jews of Carpatho-Eussia 
33*1 per thousand. The low level of the Jewish birth-rate in 
Central and Western Europe, and its relatively high level 
in Eastern Europe, the Near East, and with the East 
European immi grants in the United States is at present 
the outstanding feature of Jewish vital statistics. But even 
in Eastern Europe the Jewish birth-rate has dropped con- 
siderably since the begi nn i n g of the century; and as the 
decline continues, it seems likely that the difference 
between Central and Eastern Europe will disappear. 
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The crude or “uncorrected” birth-rate is calculated by 
referring the figure of births to that of the total population. 

TABLE VI 

Birth-Rate with Jews and Non- Jews 


Country or City. 

Period. 

Birth-Rate per 1000. 

Jews. 

Non -Jews. 

Prussia .... 

1822-1837 

35-4 

40-1 

.... 

1900 

19-5 

36-3 

33 .... 

1927 

ll'l 

19-5 

33 .... 

1929 

9-1 

19-1 

Bavaria .... 

1927-1929 

9-8 

21-1 

Hungary .... 

1900 

33-8 

39*3 


1926 

13-0 

28*1 

33 . . . . . 

1929 

12-0 

25-8 

Vienna .... 

1929 

6-5 

94 

Galicia ..... 

1907 

35-5 

41-0 

Poland .... 

1929 

20-0 

31-1 

Soviet Russia 

1896-1897 

35-9 

50-2 


1926 

24-6 

43-3 

Bohemia .... 

1929 

8-8* 

17-0* 

Moravia and Silesia 

1929 

8-0* 

19-7* 

Slovakia .... 

1929 

17-6* 

27-0* 

Carpatho-Russia . 

1929 

33-1* 

37-6* 

Bulgaria .... 

1925-1928 

22-2 

35-0 

.... 

1929 

17-5 

31-8 

Roumania .... 

1930 

15-8 

35-3 

Lithuania .... 

1930 

14-1 

26-4 

Latvia ..... 

1930 

16-1 

20-1 

Palestine .... 

1931 

32-6 

49-4 

Tunis 

1930 

35-1 

35-2 

Berlin ..... 

1925 

11-9 

11-7 



'1929 

8-1 

10-9 

Budapest .... 

1927 

9-4 

18-4 


1929 

9-1 

19-6 

Warsaw .... 

1929 

15-0 

19-5 

Lodz ..... 

1929 

14*1 

30-6 

j New York City f - 

1932 

17-5 

16-5 


* These percentages are calculated by relating the births in 1929 to the figures 
of population enumerated at tlie census of 1930. 

According to Dr. Julius Mahler, of Columbia UniTersity, New York. 
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But when, as now in Western and Central Europe, in conse- 
quence of a reduction both, in the birth- and death-rates, the 
higher age-divisions, i.e. those of a procreative age, come 
to form a larger percentage of the population, the extent of 
the decline in fertihty is not fully shown. Substitutmg for 
the crude birth-rate the fertihty-rate in marriage (the num- 
ber of births within the year to every 1000 married women 
between the ages of 16 and 45) it will be found that in 
Berlin that rate has dechned from 254 in 1880, to only 66 
in 1925; i.e. while in 1880 every fourth married woman 
between 15 and 46 years of age had a child, in 1925 only 
one in fifteen. 

(3) The Rationalization of Life as a Cause of 
THE Decline in the Birth-Rate 

There are various causes for the decline of the birth-rate. 
The biological factor enters only in so far as at present the 
greater prevalence of venereal diseases increases sterility; it 
is not known whether in this regard there is any difference 
between Jews and non-Jews. The percentage of stiU-bom 
children has not risen, but rather diminished.^ More import- 
ance attaches to social than to biological factors. The 
transfer of labour from agriculture to industry, and the 
migration from the villages to the towns, where children start 
earning later and are longer a burden upon their parents, is 
one reason for the smaller size of families — ^a growth of 
the urban population results in a reduction of the general 
birth-rate. Further, in the last two generations the standard 
of living and the scale of expenditure have risen more par- 
ticularly in the towns, and people tend to save where it is 

^ With the Jews, the percentage of still-born among the legitimate 
children is everywhere smaller than with the non- Jews, but is often 
larger among the illegitimate children. It nowhere exceeds 6 per cent of 
the aggregate births, and in most oases is only 2-4 per cent; its influence 
on the birth-rate is therefore small. 
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easiest, i.e. on tlie number of cbildren. Economic rationalism 
and self -indulgence grow with economic ease, and with it 
the reluctance to produce large families. “ Reason is the 
greatest enemy of the child”, writes Johannes Mueller, “for 
the cMld, from the strictly rational point of view, is an 
uneconomic investment; it disturbs the domestic peace, is 
a drag on professional advancement, and interferes with 
pleasures.” ^ 

The use of contraceptives started with the educated and 
wealthy classes in the big towns and in the more advanced 
countries, was gradually adopted by the upper classes of 
backward countries, but takes a long time in reaching the 
masses. It has spread from Western and Central to Eastern 
Europe. Among the non- Jews of Budapest the birth-rate 
of to-day corresponds to that of Berhn in 1890, in Warsaw 
to that of Berlin in 1880. 

Birth-control in marriage cannot be described off-hand 
as a sig n of degeneracy. Where it remains within certain 
limits or is of a eugenic character — iu the case of parents 
who are sick or not in a position to bring up a large family 
— ^it is socially advantageous as it prevents the community 
from being burdened with children who are sickly or in- 
sufficiently provided for by their parents. Such a quahtative 
improvement of the race can compensate, or even more than 
compensate, the nation for the loss in numbers. It is different 
where birth-control predominates among the physically and 
socially most valuable strata, or where it reaches such a 
degree that the number of births no longer equals that of 
deaths, and the nation is threatened with gradual ex- 
tinction. 

With the Jews, class divisions are of such recent date and 
so obviously determined by external factors, especially the 
condition of the country which they inhabit, that racial 
characteristics do not differ to any marked extent with the 

^ In tte Handwo&rte/rhudh der Staatsivissensoliaften Tinder “ Gebnrten- 
ruckgang”, vol. iv. (Jena, 1927). 
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social strata, and given better conditions, the lower classes 
attain the mental level of the present upper strata. In other 
words, the Jews of Central and Western Europe do not 
possess racial quahties non-existent among those of East- 
ern Europe, and their low birth-rate does not therefore 
impair the general mental level of world-Jewry. But in 
certain countries birth-control among the J ews is so severe 
that their numbers decline, and there is the danger of 
gradual extinction; and though this applies also to the non- 
Jews in the cities of Western and Central Europe, they at 
least, in contrast to the Jews, have considerable hmnan 
reserves in their agricultural population. 

There is no reason to suppose that the drop in the Jewish 
birth-rate will be either stopped or reversed. The methods 
usually suggested for maintaining the birth-rate (tax- 
rehef, or educational subsidies from pubhc funds) are not 
likely to succeed, as only a fraction of the expenditure 
which falls on the parents can thus be covered. We have to 
accept the fact that the present rationalization of life 
extends to the number of children. 


(4) Causes op the Difference in the Birth-Rates of 
THE Jews and the ISTon-Jews 

(a) Influence of City Life 

A comparison of the birth-rates of the Jews and the non- 
Jews in Table VI shows that, though in Europe the dechne 
has been universal during the last fifty years, the birth-rate 
still remains everywhere higher among the non- Jews than 
among the Jews.^ This is due to the overwhelmingly urban 
character of the Jewish population, the rationalization of 
life being most marked in the cities. The birth-rate was — 

^ The higher Jewish birth-rate in New York City is due to the great 
number of young people among the munigrants, and to their proletarian 
character. 
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In 

Berlin 

(1929) 

In Prussia, 
without 
Berlin (1929). 

In Buda- 
pest (1929). 

In Hungary, 
without 
Budapest 
(1929). 

In Warsaw 
(1927). 

In Poland, 
without 
Warsaw 
(1927). 

With the Jews 
„ „ non-Jews 

8-1 

10-9 

12-7 

20-7 

9-1 

19-6 

13-8 

26-2 

16*8 

23*8 

20*3 

37*1 


The difference in the birth-rate between the capital and the 
rest of the country is smaller with the Jews, because also 
outside the capitals they are mainly city-dwellers. 

(b) Middle Classes and Proletariat 

In most countries the economic and educational level of 
the Jews is, on the whole, superior to that of their neigh- 
bours, and everywhere the birth-rate is now highest among 
the poor. In the big towns of Central Europe, however, 
the difference has diminished in the course of the last thirty 
or forty years; in Hamburg, in 1890-1894, the birth-rate 
in the rich district of Harvestehude was 24-5 per cent, and 
in the poor district of Billwaerder-Ausschlag 49-9, while the 
corresponding figures for 1926 were 10-4 and 13-7. With the 
pohtical and cultural rise the industrial labour classes, 
whose birth-rate largely determines that of the cities, have 
shown, of recent years, a tendency to practise birth-control 
almost as much as the middle classes. 

(c) Cdihacy and Late Marriages 

(i) Celibacy . — ^The birth-rate is reduced still further by 
cehbacy and late marriages. As shown in Table VII, the 
marriage-rate is everywhere lower with the Jews than the 
non-Jews; and the difference is even greater than would 
appear from these figures, as children form a .smaller per- 
centage of the Jewish population, which thus includes a 
higher proportion of persons of marriageable age. The per- 
centage of those unmarried in the various age-groups among 
Jews and non- Jews supphes a more reliable standard of 
comparison. 
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TABLE VII 
Mareiages * 




Number of Marriages. 

Country or City. 

Year. 

To every 

To every 1000 



1000 Jews. 

Non-Jews. 

Germany .... 

1930 

6-5 

9-0 

Prussia .... 

1929 

6-8 

9-6 

Berlin .... 

1929 

7-3 

9-5 

Vienna .... 

1929 

6-6 

9-3 

Hungary .... 

1929 

9-3 

10-1 

Budapest 

1929 

9-3 

11-3 

Czeclioslo vakia 1 

1928 

7-9 

10-2 

Poland .... 

1929 

6-6 

9-5 

Soviet Russia . 

1924 r -26 

7-6 

9-3 

Litliuania 

1930 

6-2 

7-7 

Latvia .... 

1930 

9-3 

9-0 

Roumania , . | 

1928 

1930 

8-7 

6-2 

9-2 

9-4 

Bulgaria .... 

1929 

7-9 

10-2 


* Of the mixed marriages one-half is assigned to the Jews, and the other half to 
the non- Jews, 

f These fignres relate to those who have declared themselves Jews or Czecho- 
slovaks by “nationality”, this word being taken in its racial or linguistic, and not in 
its civic sense. 


In Prussia, in 1925 , tlie percentage of the unmarried was 
in all the age-groups higher among male Jews than non- 
Jews; in those of 26 - 30 , 30 - 36 , and 35 - 40 , 67 - 8 , 40 - 7 , and 
25-6 per cent of the Jews were unmarried, while the corre- 
sponding figures for the aggregate population were 45-3, 
19 - 6 , and 10-6 per cent. Similarly in all the age-groups the 
percentage of the unmarried was higher among the Jewish 
than the non- Jewish women. Altogether, of all the male 
Jews about 8 per cent remained unmarried, of the non- Jews 
about 6 ; of aU Jewish women about 16 per cent, and of non- 
Jewish women about 9 . In Hamburg, in 1926 , the per- 
centage of the unmarried was much higher among the 
male Jews than the non- Jews, especially in the age-groups 
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up to 40. Ou tlie contrary, among the Jewish women the 
percentage of the unmarried was smaller up to 30, and 
greater over 30, than among the non- Jewish women. With 
the Jews, 10 per cent of the men and 17 per cent of the 
women remained unmarried; with the non- Jews, 8 per cent 
and 10 per cent. 

On the other hand, in Lithuania, which is typical of 
Eastern Europe, the number of the unmarried was smaller 
among the Jews than the Lithuanians; above the age of 40, 
with the Jews 2-6 per cent of the men and 1-8 of the women 
were unmarried, with the Lithuanians 7-5 and 11-5. Here 
the old Jewish tradition still prevails that every Jew and 
every Jewess should marry. Similarly among the Jews in 
Carpatho-Russia, in 1921, in the age-group of 40-45 only 
4 per cent of the men and 2 per cent of the women were un- 
married, whereas with the Jews of Bohemia the correspond- 
ing figures were 13*6 and 18-2. In Carpatho-Russia hardly 
any Jewish girls remain single, in Bohemia the age-group 
of 46-50 still contains 9-2 per cent spinsters. 

(ii) Age at Marriage . — Eiguies are available concerning 
the age at marriage of Jews and non-Jews in Lodz, W^arsaw, 
Budapest, and Lithuania. Of every 100 men contracting 
marriage there were in — 



Lodz (1929). 

Warsaw (1929). 

Budapest 

(1929). 

Lithuania 

(1927). 

Jews- 

Non- 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Non- 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Non- 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Non- 

Jews.* 

Under 25 years 

24*4 

45-8 

20-1 

38'2 


21-3 

26*1 

50*2 

26 and under 30 . 

43*2 

32-0 

41-6 

33*4 


36-1 

37-6 

26-5 


24-7 

13*3 

300 

. 17-7 

34*2 

27-6 

24-8 

16*7 

40 and above 

7*7 

8*9 

8-3 

10*7 

19*9 

16‘1 

11*6 

6*6 


* These figures relate only to non- Jews of Lithuanian race. 


Thus the marriage-age was eveirywhere much higher with 
the Jews than the non- Jews. 

Of every 100 women at the time of marriage there were 
in — 
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Lodz (1929). 

Warsaw (1929). 

Budapest 

(1929). 

Lithuania 

(1927). 

Jews. 

Non- 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Non- 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Non- 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Non- 

Jews, 

Under 25 . * 

36-4 

63-2 

34-2 

55-9 

41-9 

43-5 

25*6 

42-4 

25 and under 30 

35-1 

19-7 

36-8 

23*0 

26*9 

25-1 

29*6 

35-3 

30 „ „ 40 . 

24-6 

12-0 

24*9 

15-4 

21*3 

22-7 

31-7 

15*7 

40 and above 

3*9 

5-1 

4*1 

6-7 

9-9 

8*7 

13-1 

6-6 


Here, too, tlie age at marriage among the Jews was con- 


was- 


Among the non- 


Jews 


-Jews-f 


1927, 

the average 

age at mai 


In Warsaw. 

In Lodz. 

men 

27*1 years 

28*8 years. 

women 

24-6 „ 

25-2 „ 

men 

29-0 „ 

29-9 „ 

women 

27-3 „ 

27-8 „ 


Thus in Warsaw the age at marriage was higher with the 
Jews by about two years for the men and two and a half 
years for the women; at Lodz the differences were slightly 
smaller. 

Therefore also the average age at child-birth is higher with 
the Jewish than the non- Jewish women; in 1927, in Warsaw 
the respective figures were 30-7 and 27. At the birth of the 
first child the average age of the mother was 26-9 among 
the Jews, and 24-5 among the non- Jews. 

According to Theilhaber,^ among the Berlin J ews — 

The average age of the Jewish mother at the birth of the first child was 
27 years. 

The average age of the Jewish mother at the birth of the second child 
was 29 years. 

The average age of the Jewish father at the birth of the first child was 
32J years. 

The average age of the Jewish father at the birth of the second child 
was 34 years. 

Compared with, the early part of the ximeteenth century, 

^ Bevolkernngsvorgange bei den Berliner Juden” in the Zeitschrift 
far DemograpMe und Statistik der Jvden, 1926, pp. 48 fE. 
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wlien most Jewesses married at 16-20, and most Jews at 
18-24, and tad ctildren, the average age of tte Jewist 
parents at tte birtt of tteir first ctild tas increased by 
7-8 years for tte women, and by 10-11 years for tte men. 

(iii) Illegitimate Children . — ^Tte smaller number of il- 
legitimate ctildren among the Jews than the non- Jews 
helps to reduce tteir birth-rate. Contraception naturally 
plays an important part. Table VIII stows that the per- 
centage of illegitimate children among the Jews is, in most 


TABLE VIII 
Illegitimate Bisths 


Country or City. 

Year. 

Of a Jewish 
Mother. 

Of a Non-Jewish 
Mother. 

Prussia 

1929 

6-00 

10-50 

Bavaria 

1926 and 1927 

1-61 

15-39 

Hungary 

1929 

2-34 

8-88 

Latvia* 

1930 

2-72 

8-44 

Bulgaria 

1929 

048 

1-50 

Berlin 

1929 

7'75 

18-53 

Frankfort o/M. 

1927-1929 

6-00 

15-12 

Vienna 

1925 

6-28 

24-16 

Budapest 

1929 

4-04 

22-24 

Lodz . 

1929 

649 

4-70 

Warsaw 

1927 

949 

8-81 


♦ These figures relate only to children horn alive. 


cases, only one-fourth or one-third of what it is among tte 
non-Jews. Tte exceptions in tte case of Lodz and Warsaw 
are only apparent, certain Jewi^ religious marriages, and 
therefore also tteir ofispring, not being recognized as 
legitimate by Polish law. 

Tte smaEer number of illegitimate ctildren among tte 
Jews is due, in tte first place, to tte influence of retgion, in 
so far as it still retains a told on its members in Eastern 
Europe. In previous centuries, when tte entire life of the 
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Jews was dominated by religion, which condemned most 
severely illicit intercourse, illegitimate births were prac- 
tically unknown. In Prussia the percentage of illegitimate 
children is lower among the Roman Catholics than among 
the Protestants, owing to the great influence which the 
Roman Catholic priests have on the private lives of their 
parishioners. In many cases, from fear of the Church, the 
Roman Catholic will marry the woman whom he has 
rendered pregnant. 

The degree of condemnation of illegitimate children 
varies with the social class of the mother, and is much 
stronger in the middle than in the lower classes. As in the 
countries where religion has lost its hold on the Jews, they 
mostly belong to the middle classes, the moral code of their 
class replaces the barriers elsewhere maintained by religion. 



CHAPTEE VI 


MORTALITY 


(1) The Death-Eate among Jews and Non-Jews 


In recent times progress in medicine and hygiene has led 
to a considerable reduction in the death-rate. Thus, e.g. 
smallpox, which in the eighteenth century was still re- 
sponsible for about lOper cent of all deaths, has been practi- 
cally stamped out by vaccination. Prussia may serve as 
example for the reduction in mortality; its death-rate per 
thousand was — 


Among 




the non- Jews. 

the Jews. 

In 1822-1837 . 


. 29-8 

22-0 

„ 1876-1880 . 


. 25-5 

17-6 

„ 1886-1890 . 


. 24-0 

16-0 

„ 1896-1900 . 


. 21-3 

14-2 

„ 1906-1910 . 


. 17-3 

13-9 

„ 1913 


. 14-9 

13-7 

„ 1924 


. 12-0 

14-1 

„ 1926 


. 11-7 

13-6 

„ 1927 


. 12-1 

14-1 

„ 1928 


. 11-8 

14-1 

„ 1929 


. 12-9 

15-4 


Thus the death-rate in Prussia which, for a whole century, 
had steadily declined, has been on the increase with the Jews 
since 1924, and with the non-Jews since 1927. Until 1913, 
it was lower with the Jews than with the non-Jews, but 
it has since become higher — ^in 1929, 15*4 as against 12-9 
per thousand. In Berlii, in 1929, the Jewish death-rate 
was 16*7 as against 13-3 with the non-Jews, and in Ham- 
burg, in 1928, 16’3 as against 11-8. On the contrary, in 
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East European countries and Hungary, as appears from 
Table IX, the Jewish death-rate is lower; similarly in 
Amsterdam (for which unfortunately no figures are avail- 
able for the post-War period) in 1908, the Jewish death-rate 


TABLE IX 

Death-Rate with the Jews and Non- Jews 


Country or City. 

Year. 

Number of Deaths to 
every 1000 

Jews. 

Non-Jews. 

Gralicia 

1907 

16-6 

26-0 

Poland 

1929 

10-3 

17-7 

Roumania . 

1930 

10-1 

19-7 

Lithuania . 

1930 

9-6 

15-4 

Latvia 

1930 

11-7 

14-4 

Hungary 

1929 

13*7 

17-9 

Bohemia 

1929 

15-2* 

14-9* 

Moravia and Silesia 

1929 

14-3* 

13-9* 

Slovakia 

1929 

12-9* 

17.1* 

Carpatho-Russia . 

1929 

12-6* 

19-7* 

Czechoslovakia 

1929 

13-6* 

16-3* 

Bulgaria 

1891-1894 

24-1 

30-0 

5 , ... 

1904r-1907 

13-7 

21-8 

yj ... 

1925-1928 

11-1 

18-5 

Prussia 

1929 

15-4 

12-9 

Soviet Russia 

1926 

9-1 

20-2 

Lodz .... 

1929 

12-6 

20-1 

Warsaw 

1929 

11-0 

14-5 

Budapest 

1929 

15-0 

18-8 

Hamburg . 

1928 

16-3 

11-8 

Vienna 

1929 

13-2 

14-4 

Berlin 

1929 

15-7 

13-3 

Palestine 

1931 

9-7 

21-8 

Morocco t . 

1930 

19-3 

22-0 

Ttmis .... 

1930 

17-4 

17-2 

New York . 

1932 

8-5 

10-4 


* Those percentages are calonlated on the popnlation figures of 1930- 
t The Moroccan statistics comprise only the native Jews and the Mohammedans 
in towns with municipal rights- 
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was lower tlian that of the total population — 10-4 as against 
13*3 per 1000. The Jewish death-rate now varies from 9-1 
in Soviet Russia, 9-6 in Lithuania, and 9-7 in Palestine, to 
15-0 in Budapest, 15-7 in Berlin, and 16-3 in Hamburg; in 
Tunis it is as high as 17*4, and in Morocco 19-3. 


(2) Infantile Mortality 

In previous times the first year was a most dangerous 
period in human life. In the Middle Ages about one-third of 
all infants died in their first year, and in Oriental coimtries 
conditions are not much better even now. Thus in Egypt, 
in 1925, 24-9 per cent of aH infants died in the first year, and 
in Cairo even 34-1. In 1931, with the Mohammedans of 
Palestine infantile mortality amoimted to 18-8, while in 
certain towns it rose as high as 30-8 per cent. Even in 
Prussia, during the thirty years 1875-1905, the infantile 
mortality of the aggregate population maintained a steady 

TABLE X 
Infantile Moetauty 


Country or City. 

Year. 

Birth-Rate 
(per thousand). 

Infantile Mortality 
(per cent). 

Jews. 

Non-Jews. 

Jews. 

Non-Jews. 

Bavaria . 

1926-1927 

9-8 

21-2 

4-0 

13-5 

Soviet Russia . 

1926 

24-6 

43*3 

5-7 

17-4 

lithuaiua 

1927 

17.-1 

30-0 

3-5 

15-6 

Latvia 

1930 

16-1 

20-1 

4-0 

8-8 

Hungary . 

1929 

12-0 

25-8 

10-6 

18-3 

Poland 

1927 

20-0 

37-0 

7-3 

15*3 

Berlin 

1929 

8*1 

10-9 

4-0 

8-7 

Lodz 

1929 

14-1 

30-6 

14-6 

17-6 

Budapest . 

1929 

9-1 

19-6 

6-9 

14-5 

Warsaw . 

1925 

14-4 

29-1 

13-2 

15-6 

Palestine . 

1931 

32-6 

49-4 

8-2 

18-3 

New York 

1932 

17-5 

16-5 

4-2 

5-7 
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level of 20-5 per cent, and its decline did not set in till 1900 ; 
but then it was so marked tbat by 1931 tbe infantile deatk- 
rate bad sunk to 8-4 per cent. In Budapest, in 1875 , it still 
amounted to 28 - 4 , but by 1900 bad dropped to 16 - 3 . 

In so far as reliable statistical data are available, during 
the nineteenth century tbe infantile mortahty of tbe Jews 
was almost invariably lower than tbat of tbe non- Jews. In 
Prussia, during tbe years 1822 - 1837 , 13*3 per cent of tbe 
Jewish cidldren died in tbeir first year, as against 18 per 
cent with tbe non-Jews. In Eussia, in 1896 - 1897 , tbe in- 
fantile mortahty amounted to 13 per cent among tbe Jews, 
but to 26-8 among tbe total population. Besides progress in 
medicine and hygiene, the dechne of tbe birth-rate, which 
set in earher with tbe Jews than tbe non-Jews, was tbe 
chief cause of tbe further reduction of tbe infantile mortahty. 
Tbe smaller tbe number of children, tbe better- the care 
which tbe parents can afiord to give them, and tbe greater 
their chance of survival. Only in tbe last thirty years, with 
the rapid dechne of tbe birth-rate, tbe infantile death-rate 
has dropped also with tbe non- Jews, but even so everywhere 
it still exceeds tbat of tbe Jews, as is shown in Table X. 
In Berlin, Bavaria, Latvia, and Lithuania, tbe Jewish in- 
fantile death-rate has sunk to tbe record level of tbe Scan- 
dinavian States and New Zealand— about 3 to 6 per cent. 
But while in tbe past tbe smaller infantile mortahty among 
the Jews in Central and Eastern Europe stood in a sharp 
contrast to tbat of tbe non- Jews, and gave rise to tbe legend 
about a pecuharly strong vitahty of Jewish children, it now 
appears tbat the Jews bad-merely anticipated tbeir neigh- 
bours. What may, however, to some extent give Jewish 
children a better chance of survival, is tbe great care they 
receive from tbeir mothers. If in an industrial town like 
Lodz, tbe Jewish iofantile mortahty is relatively hi gh 
( 14-6 per cent), this suggests extremely unhygienic con- 
ditions and great poverty among tbe Jewish population ; 
stm, tbe fact that, in 1929 , with the Jews only 9-7 per cent 
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of deaths in the first year were due to diseases of the 
digestive tract, but with the Roman Catholics 16-3, and 
with the Lutherans 19-9, testifies to good care on the part 
of Jewish mothers. 


(3) Age at Death 

The lower numbers of births and deaths among the Jews 
have produced a very marked change in the age-incidence 
of death. A comparison of the years 1896-1897 with 1926 
in the Ukraine shows that in each age-group there was to 
every 1000 Jewish inhabitants the following number of 
deaths: 




1896-1897. 

1926. 

Under 10 years of age 


. 30-7 

15-2 

10 and iinder 20 years of age 


3-7 

2-1 

20 „ 40 „ 


61 

3-7 

40 „ 60 „ 


. 130 

9-7 

60 „ 70 „ 


. 47-5 \ 

38-7 

70 years of age and upwards 


. 172-7J 

In all age-groups 

. 

. 16-0 

9-2 


The decline in mortality was thus most marked in the age- 
group under 10, it having sunk by half between 1896-1897 
and 1926. 

A comparison of the age of the deceased among the Jews 
and non-Jews in the towns of Lodz, AVarsaw, Budapest, 
Hamburg, and Berlin, in recent years, shows that in every 
100 cases of death there were in — 



Berlin, 

1929. 

Hamburg, 

1928. 

Budapest, 

1928. 

Warsaw, 

1928. 

Lodz, 

1929. 


With 

the 

Jews. 

I^'on- 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Non- 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Non- 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Non- 

Jews, 

Jews. 

Non- 

Jews. 

Under 1 year . 

2*5 

■a 

2*6 

9*4 

4*9 


17*2 

20-9 

17-8 

27*2 

50 years and up- 
wards . 


■ 

77*2 


68*0 

40*3 

63-1 

45-1 

I 45-5 

31*3 
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Thus in Berlin, Hamburg, and Budapest the number of 
deaths in the first year of life was with the Jews only one- 
third of what it was with the non- Jews, while in Lodz and 
Warsaw the difference in favour of the Jews was much 
smaller. On the contrary, in Hamburg and Budapest (for 
Berliu the figures are not available) the number of deaths 
in the age-group of 50 and upwards is much larger with 
the Jews than with the non- Jews. Taking the above figures 
as basis for calculating the chances of survival, in Hamburg 
among the Jews 77-2 per cent had at birth a chance of 
reachiug the age of fifty, among the non-Jews only 60-6. 
In Budapest the difference in favour of the Jews was even 
greater — 68-0 as against 40-3. In Lodz and in Warsaw 
the corresponding figures were only 45-5 and 53-1, and the 
difference between Jews and non- Jews was much smaller. 
All along the differences are largely due to a smaller death- 
rate in infancy and childhood. A comparison of the life 
expectations of Jews and non- Jews at the age of ten or 
twenty would show a much smaller difference. 


(4) Kbasons foe the Diffeeence in the Moetality 
OF Jews and Hon- Jews 

The following factors tend to explain the difference: 

(а) The decHne of the birth-rate set in earher with the 
Jews than with the non- Jews, and to this day is more 
marked. As a result the absolute figure of deaths in the 
first year of life has decreased, and, as mortahty is highest iu 
infancy, this has considerably affected the aggregate Jewish 
death-rate. 

(б) The better economic position of the Jews and their 
concentration in towns, which tend to secure better care 
and medical help in 'illness, have further reduced their 
death-rate. The Jews are always ready to call in the doctor, 
and are considered his best clientele. In Lodz, where they 
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form 34*5 per cent of the population, in 1928 they accounted 
for 59- 1 per cent of the patients in the consulting-rooms of 
the municipal doctors. 

(c) To some extent the lower mortahty among the Jews 
is also due to the fact that, especially in Central and Western 
Europe, they engage less frequently in dangerous and 
unhygienic occupations, such as mining, the chemical 
industry, etc. 

(d) But, after aU, death can merely he deferred, and the 
very reduction of the death-rate at an earher stage must 
necessarily result in a subsequent increase. The dechne of 
the birth-rate, combined with a decrease in infantile and 
general mortality, has produced an upward trend in the 
age-distribution of the Jews. The lower ranges became 
attenuated, the higher relatively more numerous. In certain 
countries, e.g. in Prussia, the Jewish community shows an 
altogether abnormal age-distribution. The usual structure 
of a population resembles a pyramid of which the youngest 
age-group forms the base, while the later groups, through 
gradual dying off, contract towards the apex. “The down- 
right grotesque abnormality of the age-distribution of the 
Jewish population of Prussia in 1925”, writes Mr. Silber- 
gleit, “is best illustrated by the fact that the age-group of 
those under five (who form 6-1 per cent of the total) is 
numerically exceeded by every quinquennial group up to 
sixty.”^ Am ong the Jews of German nationality there were 
only 19,223 children under five years, and 28,016 persons 
between forty-five and fifty. But an ageing population must 
necessarily pay a heavier toH to death than a youthful 
one. The Jews now repay to death what they had with- 
held from it in the previous fifty or sixty years. Their death- 
rate therefore rises most where it had previously been 
lowest, as, for instance, in Hamburg. It appears that with 
the German Jews the limit has already been exceeded 

^ Die Bevolkerungs- und Berufsverkdltnisse der Juden im Deutschen 
ReicJi, vol. i. p. 61 (Berlin, 1930). 
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to which the death-rate can be reduced. Beginnings of a 
similar development are noticeable also among the non- 
Jews, and the Jewish statistics merely anticipate general 
developments. 

(e) Another reason for the rise in the Jewish death-rate ia 
Prussia is the fact that in the last thirty years a fair number 
of East European Jews have entered Prussia. With them the 
birth-rate and infantile mortality are higher, and therefore 
also the death-rate, which has its efiect on the total death- 
rate of the Prussian Jews. In 1928, in the old districts of 
Berlin, harbouring many East European Jews, the Jewish 
infantile death-rate amounted to 4-3, in the new districts 
only to 2-5 per cent. 


(5) Causes of Death 

For the years 1921-1926 we possess statistical data con- 
cerning causes of death grouped by diseases for three cities 
with a Jewish population of over 150,000 — ^Warsaw, Lodz, 
and Budapest.^ In all the three towns it is foimd that a 
smaller number of deaths is caused among the Jews than 
among the non- Jews by infectious diseases, diseases of the 
digestive tract, congenital debility, and disorders and 
diseases of pregnancy and parturition. There is no marked 
difference between Jews and non- Jews in the death-rate 
caused by diseases of the respiratory system. As for dis- 
orders of the circulation (especially heart diseases and 
arterio - sclerosis), urinary • and non - contagious sexual 
diseases, diabetes, and nephritis, the incidence is higher 
with the Jews than the non-Jews. An inquiry carried 
through by the Bureau of Jewish Social Research in New 
York has shown that of every 100,000 individuals there 
died of — 

^ For details see my book, Soziologie der Judm, vol. i. p. 255 and fi. 
(Berlin, 1930). 
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With the Jews of 
Greater New York, 
1925. 

With the Total 
Population of the 
United States, 1923. 

Heart Diseases 

191-3 

180-7 

Cancer . * . . 

93-6 

94-3 

Pneumonia 

84-8 

93-9 

Nephritis 

40-6 

86-7 

Tuberculosis . 

36-5 

86-3 

Diabetes 

24-7 

17-2 

Suicide .... 

10-5 

12*2 

Apoplexy 

8*7 

85-6 

Childbed diseases . 

7-6 

14-4 

Sexual diseases 

3-6 

15-5 


The picture does not change much if the comparison is 
limited to the age-groups of 15 - 45 . There are undoubtedly 
certain differences in the causes of death between Jews and 
non- Jews, but it is difficult to say to what extent they are 
caused by an inborn power of resistance to certain diseases, 
and in how far by a different distribution between age- 
groups and by social factors. Differences in the power of 
resistance to certain diseases, which medicine has established 
as between individuals, are possible also as between groups, 
and in countries of the moderate zone the comparatively 
greater pigmentation of the Jews may play a part. The effect 
of age on differences in the causes of death is obvious, but 
while the statistics of certain towns make it possible to 
eliminate this source of error and to compare the same age- 
groups among Jews and non-Jews, data concerning housing, 
economic conditions, and nutrition are scanty. Only if the 
comparison were made between the same age-groups, en- 
gaged in the same occupation, enjoying the same income, 
and living under the same conditions, would it be possible 
to say with certainty in how far the prevalence of certain 
diseases is caused by differences in the power of resistance 
to them. 

Koralnik has analysed the incidence of death from 
typhus, typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet-fever, measles, 
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and dysentery, during the post-War years, in the towns of 
Warsaw, Lodz, Cracow, Lemberg, Budapest, Eiga, and 
Leningrad,^ and has reached the conclusion that the smaller 
mortahty among the Jews caused by these epidemics was 
due to better conditions of housing and nutrition, to their 
more hygienic habits, and their greater inclination to sum- 
mon medical help. He differentiates between epidemics 
transferable by personal contact only, e.g. typhus, and those 
which can be transferred by food and air, and shows, by 
analysing their incidence in different parts of Warsaw, that 
in the first case a decisive part is played by the ratio of 
population to housing, in the second by economic condi- 
tions and understanding of hygiene. 

With regard to diabetes, Noorden and Stern have both 
found that its incidence is more frequent with wealthy Jews, 
while among poor Jews it is the same as among poor non- 
Jews.® Thus the greater incidence of diabetes with the Jews 
is probably caused not by a difference of race, but either by 
the more luxurious life of the well-to-do classes, or by their 
beiug engaged to a greater extent in intellectual work which, 
through nervous tension, has an influence on the glands with 
internal secretion. 

With regard to tuberculosis, the statistics of Vienna, 
Budapest, Lodz, and Warsaw, for the years 1924, 1925, 
and 1926, show that it is the cause of about 10 per cent of 
deaths among the Jews, which incidence is only half of 
what it is with the non-Jews. Also in New York, in 1925, 
mortahty from tuberculosis in all the age-groups was 
much smaller among the Jews than among the non- Jews. 
There died of tuberculosis in the age-groups most exposed 
to it — 

^ “Zti der Frage der Todesursaohen bei Juden” in the (Yidd- 
ish) SoJirifien fiir Wvrtschaft und Statistih, vol. i. p. 133 (Berlin, 
1928). 

® See Szyimann, “fiber die Zuckerkrankheit bei den Juden”, in the 
Ose Sundschm (Berlin, October 1928). 
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Age. 

Of every 100,000 

Jews in New York. 

Of every 100,000 of the 
Total Population of the 
United States. 

15-25 

50-5 

274-1 

25-35 

38-0 

154-8 

35-45 

48-2 

139-2 

45-55 

77-7 

129-0 


In Lodz, of every 100 deaths, there were caused hy 
tuberciilosis — 



With the Jews, 

With the non- Jews, 

1919 

24-6 

27'2 

1923 

12-4 

18-8 

1926 

13-6 

21-6 

1928 

10-0 

22-2 

1929 

10-1 

21-4 


Thus even the decline in the death-rate from tuberculosis 
between 1919 and 1929 was much stronger among the Jews 
than the non-Jews. In Budapest, where the Jews formed 
21*6 per cent of the population, in 1927, their share in deaths 
from tuberculosis was, in the age-groups of 15 to 45, as 
follows : 

15-25 years of age . . . 10-3 per cent 

25-30 „ „ . . . 10-1 

30—35 „ . . . 8‘S ,, 

35-40 „ „ . . - 9-1 „ 

40-60 „ „ . . . 11-6 „ 

Investigations in various countries have proved that the 
incidence of death from tubprculosis is connected with 
housing and the character of the occupation, and is there- 
fore lower among the well-to-do classes; and the question 
therefore arises whether the lower incidence of mortality 
from tuberculosis among the Jews is entirely due to better 
social conditions or also to a higher inborn resistance to 
the disease. The latter is suggested by the fact that in 
Warsaw, in 1927, its incidence among the Jewish workers 
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in the clothing industry amounted, in spite of poverty and 
bad housing, to only 15-9 per cent of all deaths, whereas 
with the non- Jews in the same occupation it was 32 per 
cent; and that also in other branches of industry its iucid- 
ence was smaller with Jewish than non-Jewish workers. 
Kshberg thinks that this greater power of resistance is due 
to the fact that tuberculosis is predominantly an urban 
disease, and that two thousand years of town Hfe has by 
selection produced a higher resistance among the Jews.'^ 

With regard to deaths from cancer with Jews and non- 
Jews, data are available for Warsaw, Lodz, Budapest, 
Vienna, and New York for the years 1921-1925.® Cancer is 
almost always a disease of the more advanced age, and as 
the percentage of children among the Jews is smaller, the 
incidence of cancer must naturally be greater. A comparison 
of the same age-groups with Jews and non-Jews in these 
towns shows that cancer of the uterus is rarer with the 
Jews, while in Eastern Europe other forms of cancer are 
equally frequent with Jews and non-Jews, and in New York 
are even more frequent with the Jews. It is possible that 
the difference is due to differences in the mode of living — 
e.g. the greater consumption of meat by the Jews. Here, 
too, racial peculiarities must not be excluded off-hand, 
though both Koralrdk ® and Sourasky ^ ascribe the smaller 
incidence of cancer among the Jews to social causes only. 

(6) Suicides 

Suicide, the refuge of the'mentally unstable, was in the 
past practically unknown among the Jews, but of recent 

‘ See Die Rassenmerkmcde der Juden, p. 135 (Munich., 1913). 

“ Eor details see mj book, Soziologie der Juden, vol. i. p. 269 and ff. 
(Berlin, 1930). 

® Op. dt. 

* Studies in the N&w York Jewish Population (p. 31), published, by the 
Bureau of Jewish Social Research (New York, 1928). 
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times lias become fairly common among them. Tliere were 
to every 100,000 mhabitants tbe following numbers of 
suicides: 


Country or City. 

Year, 

Jews. 

Protestants. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Prussia 

1911 

31-5 

26-1 


10-8 

j? 

1926 

50-5 

294 


14-8 

Bavaria 

1910 

29-0 

244 


104 1 

Berlin . 

1925 

68-0 

45*0 


32-0 i 

Hungary (with- 




Non- Jews. 

out Budapest) 

1929 

27-8 


33*2 

Budapest . ! 

1929 

106*3 


192-8 

Bulgaria 

f average for 
\1929 and 1930 

22*0 


8*6 

Lodz 

1929 

11-0 


29-0 

Vienna 

1929 

42*0 


58-0 

Warsaw 

1927 

17*0 


44-0 

New York 

1925 

23-0 


79-0 


The number of suicides among tbe Jews was smallest in 
Warsaw and Lodz, where they are orthodox and adhere 
to the traditional Jewish mode of life — ^it was indeed smaller 
than among the non- Jews; so also m New York City, with 
its great mass of Je-wish immigrants from Eastern Europe. 
On the contrary, in Central and Western Europe suicides are, 
as a rule, much more frequent among the Jews than the 
non-Jews.^ To some extent this is due to the fact that 
suicides hardly ever occur below the age of fifteen, and in 
Central Europe that age-group is much more numerous 
among the non-Jews than among the Jews. But, on the 
other hand, Jewish girls living with their families are less 
exposed to illicit sexual intercourse, and cases of suicide 

^ In Budapest, however, the numher of suicides among the non-Jews 
reaches a record level, and even exceeds their number among the Jews. 
Further, the difference between the number of suicides in Budapest 
and in the predominantly agricultural districts of Himgary, outside the 
capital, is striking. 
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because of pregnancy are mucb less frequent among them. 
In 1929 in Budapest women of the age of 15-30 committing 
suicide formed 10-4 per cent of suicides among the Jews 
and 27-9 among the non- Jews. But the chief cause of suicide 
is undoubtedly economic. As sudden reverses are more 
frequent in commerce than in other professions {e.g. agri- 
culture), suicides are more common among those engaged in 
it, which the Jews are to quite a disproportionate extent. 
The same is true of the academic professions, in which the 
Jews are numerous, and in which stronger reactions to re- 
verses and a higher code of honour lead to more frequent 
suicides. 



CHAPTER VII 


AGE AND NATUEAL INCREASE 

(1) Age 

The age constitution, i.e. the percentage formed by the 
various age-groups among a population, is a resultant of 
the numbers born in successive years and their rates of 
survival. Where the birth-rate is high, the earliest age- 
groups are more strongly represented than where it is low. 
Where the death-rate is low, more people reach a high age. 
But in turn the age-distribution of a population greatly 
influences its birth- and death-rates. The smaller the 
number of men between 20 and 65, and of women between 
15 and 45, i.e. of a reproductive age, the less is the birth- 
rate; and the greater the percentage of the people of an 
advanced age, the higher the death-rate. 

With the Jews of Western and Central Europe, in view 
of the strong decline of their birth-rate and their low death- 
rate, the lower age-groups are comparatively small and the 
high ones very large — ^the opposite of what their relative 
proportions were in previous times. 

Table XI shows that in 1808, among the Jews at Frank- 
fort, 47-1 per cent were under 20 years of age, but of the 
Jews at Hamburg in 1925 only 23-8. Thus not half, but less 
than one-fourth, of the Hamburg Jews were under 20 years 
of age. The age-groups among the Frankfort Jews in 1808 
correspond approximately to those of the Polish Jews in 
1921, when 46*7 per cent were under 20 years of age. The 
Jews in Latvia approximate to those of Central Europe. 
Sharpest of all is the contrast between East and West in 
Czechoslovakia, when the highly developed provinces of 
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Boliemia and Moravia are compared witli Slovakia and 
Carpatho-Russia. In 1921 to every 100 Jews there were 
in — 



Bohemia. 

Moravia. 

Slovakia. 

Carpatho- 

Russia. 

Under 15 years 

14-4 

17*7 

29-5 

40-0 

15 and under 70 years . 

81-9 

76-7 

66-4 

58-1 

j 70 years and above 

3-7 

5-7 

4-1 

1-9 


In Central Europe there are fewer children and more adults 
among the Jews than among the non-Jews. In 1925, at 
Hamburg, 23-8 per cent of aU the Jews were under 20 
years, but 28-2 of the non-Jews, and 13-9 per cent of the 
Jews were 60 years old and upwards, but only 9-2 of the 
non-Jews. In Eastern Europe there is no marked difier- 
ence in this matter between Jews and non-Jews, In 
Poland, in 1921, 46-7 per cent of the Jews were under 20 
years of age, and 47-6 of the non- Jews; and 6-8 per cent 
of the Jews were 60 and upwards, and 7*2 of the non- 
Jews. A comparison of age-groups among the Jews in New 
York in 1925 with those of all white inhabitants of the 
United States in 1920 shows the following percentages: 


Under 20 years 
20 years and under 65 
65 years and upwards 


With the 

With all the White 

Jews. 

Inhabitants. 

40-8 

38-8 

57-1 

56-0 

21 

5-2 


Thus the difference between the Jews and the total white 
population is insignificant. The Jews of New York, as far 
as their age-distribution is concerned, stand half-way be- 
tween those of Central and of Eastern Europe. 

The data for the age-incidence among Oriental Jews are 
very scanty. According to the Egyptian census of 1927, of 
the Jews of Egyptian nationality (those of foreign nation- 
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ality are mostly immigrant European, and not Oriental, 
Jews) there were — 

Under 5 years of age .... 13*03 per cent. 

60 years and upwards .... 5*17 „ 

The corresponding figures for non- Jews among the Egypt- 
ians were 14-42 and 6-55 per cent; Le. the Jews have fewer 
children and fewer Jews attain a high age. 

The difieience in the distribution of age-groups with Jews 
and non- Jews is of the utmost importance for the birth- 
and death-rates, and for the causes of death; many wrong 
judgments concerning biological and social differences 
between them result from insufficient attention to differ- 
ences in age-incidence. 

(2) Natural Increase 
(a) Differences betwem Various Countries 

As a result of the rapid drop in the Jewish birth-rate, 
and a merely moderate decrease in mortality, the natural 
increase has suffered a constant decline. In Prussia, where 
fifty years ago the Jews had a yearly natural increase of 
14-1 per thousand, in 1925 there was for the first time an 
excess of deaths over births, amounting to 1-1, and by 
1929 to 6-3 per thousand. In Hungary, up to 1926, the 
Jews had a constant natural increase, but since then the 
number of deaths has exceeded that of births — ^in 1929 by 
1-7 per thousand. 

As shown in Table XII, there was a natural decrease 
with the Jews of Moravia, Italy, Budapest, Berlin, and 
Vienna. In Poland, the town of Lodz, with its numerous 
Jewish labour population, approaches the border-line be- 
tween a natural increase and a decrease, while in Cracow, 
where the Jews are mainly of the lower middle class — ^petty 
officials, artisans, and traders — there was still a natural 
increase of 8-2 per 1000. 
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TABLE XII 

Excess oe Bieths otee Deaths 


(Increase or Decrease per 1000) 


Country or City. 

Year. 

Jews. 

Kon-Jews. 

Prussia . 

1929 

-6-3 

+ 6-3 

1 Himgaiy 

1929 

-1*7 

4-7*9 

Poland , 

1929 

+ 9-7 . 

+ 13-4 

1 Bohemia 

1929 

-64 ! 

+ 2-1 

Moravia and Silesia 

1929 

-6*3 ! 

4-5'S 

! Slovakia 

1929 

+ 4-7 i 

+ 9-9 

Carpatho-Russia 

1929 

+ 20-5 i 

4-17*9 

Soviet Russia . 

1926 

+ 15*5 ! 

+ 23-1 

Bulgaria 

1925-1928 

+11-1 1 

+ 16-5 

Lithuania . .* i 

1930 

+ 4-5 ' 

+ 11-0 

Latvia . . . 1 

1930 

+ 4-4 ! 

+ 5-7 

Roumania 

1 1930 

+ 5-7 i 

+ 15-6 

Italy 

1925-1930 

-0-4 ' 

+ 10-1 (1931) 

Budapest . . ! 

! 1929 

-5-9 

+ 0-8 

Berlin . 

1929 

-7-6 

-2-4 

Vienna . 

1929 

-6-7 

-5-0 

Lodz 

1929 

+ 1-5 

+ 10-5 

Palestine 

1931 

+ 22-9 

+ 27-6 

Tunis . 

1930 

+ 17-7 . 

+ 18-0 ; 


In Palestine, where more than hali of the present Jewish 
population are new-comers siace 1920, the percentage of 
persons of the reproductive age is specially high (as in all 
countries receiviug immigrants), and the birth-rate and 
natural increase among the Jews is greater than in any 
other country; but also the natural increase of the non- Jews 
is higher than anywhere else in the world. 

Nezt to Palestine, come Carpatho-Eussia, Tunis, Soviet 
Eussia, and Bulgaria, where the Jews have a yearly natural 
increase of 20-5, 17-7, 15-6, and 11*1 per 1000. In all other 
countries their natural increase is below 10 per 1000. 

The numbers of world- Jewry rose: 
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In the quinquennium 1901-1905 from 10'5 millions to 11-4 millions. 


J J 

33 

1906-1910 

33 

11-4 

33 

12-4 

55 


33 

1911-1915 

33 

12-4 

51 

13-4 

55 

5 J 

33 

1916-1920 

33 

13-4 

55 

14-1 

55 

J J 

33 

1921-1925 

33 

14-1 

55 

14-9 

55 

J? 

33 

1926-1930 

33 

14-9 

55 

15-6 

55 


In the years 1931-1933 

33 

15-6 

55 

16-0 

55 


In the first fifteen years of the century the yearly increase 
amounted to about 200,000, in the years 1916-1920 (partly 
owing to losses caused by the War) it sank to 140,000, in 
1921-1925 it rose again to 160,000, and in the years 1926- 
1930 dropped once more to only 140,000. 

In the five countries which have the greatest number of 
Jews and which comprise 76 per cent of world-Jewry, there 
was with the Jews — 



Nninber of 
Births. 

Number of 
Deaths. 

Natural 
Increase ( + ) 
or 

Decrease ( ~ ). 

In Poland, 1929 

59,539 

30,638 

+ 28,901 

„ Ronmania, 1928 . 

14,232 

9,402 

+ 4,830 

„ Soviet Russia, 1926 

57,786 

21,868 

+ 35,918 

„ Hungary, 1929 

5,730 

6,519 

-789 

„ the United States,^ 1925 

77,000 

34,000 

+ 43,000 

Together 



+ 111,860 


As the remaining coimtries include Central and Western 
Europe, where the natural increase among the Jews is 
small or where there is even a decrease, and as in recent 
years the natural increase of the Jews in all countries ba,a 
further diminished, it probably amounts at present (1933) 
to about 125,000 a year. 

(b) Prospect of Increase in the Future 

As shown in Table XII, in almost every country the natural 
increase is now smaller with the Jews than with the non- 

^ Estimate based on tbe data of tbe Bureau of Jewish Social Research 
of New York in the Jewish Communal Survey of Oreceter New York 
(New York, 1928). 
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Jews. Wliile in the years 1822-1837, in Prussia, the Jews had 
a yearly natural increase of 13-4 per 1000 and the non- Jews 
of 10-3, in 1929 the Jews had a natural loss of 6*3 and the 
non-Jews a similar increase. But in Berlin and Vienna there 
was in 1929 a natural decrease also among the non- Jews. 

With an annual increase of 8 per thousand, world- Jewry 
stands half-way between the nations of Western and Central 
Europe,^ which have an increase of 1-7, and those of Eastern 
Europe, which have one of 20-23 per thousand. Thus, com- 
pared with Western and Central European nations, the 
position of world-Jewry does not appear critical, though 
the fact that in every single country the natural increase of 
the Jews is smaller than that of the non-Jews, necessarily 
causes a percentual dechne of the Jews. In Western and 
Central Europe they have maintained their percentage only 
through immigration from Eastern Europe, but, in view of 
the closing of frontiers, this wiU no longer redress the balance 
in the future. From now onwards we have to expect in those 
countries not only a percentual, but even an absolute, 
decrease in the number of Jews. 

On the basis of the German tables of mortality for 1924- 
1926, Silbergleit® has calculated that the number of women 
of the age of 15-45, which with the German Jews amounted 
in 1925 to 81,548 and with the non-Jews to 9,749,683, wordd 
(in the natural course of events) by 1940 have declined with 
the Jews to 62,004, i.e. by 24 per cent, while with the non- 
Jews, it would increase by 130,956, i.e. by 1*3 per cent. 
It follows that should the fertility remain unchanged, the 
Jews, in 1940, would have only three -fourths of their 
present number of births, while the non- Jews would have a 
small increase on their present birth-rate. Here the curve 
of the future decline is clearly marked. A further decrease 
in mortality cannot be expected with the Jews in view of 

1 Holland, with a natuial increase of 12'5 per thousand in 1931, is 
an exception. 

^ Op* dL p. 65. 
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tte disproportionate size of the higher age-groups, which is 
becoming still more marked as a result of the present low 
birth-rate; nor can an increase in fertility be expected — on 
the contrary, in view of the increasing concentration in 
cities, a further dechne in the birth-rate is to be counted 
with. If Burgdoerfer says about the movement of popula- 
tion with the non- Jews in Germany, though with them it is 
still much more favourable than with the Jews, that “with 
the shrinkage of the number of women of child-bearing age 
and the diminishing birth-rate the biological future of the 
German nation seems to vanish”,^ this apphes, in a much 
higher degree, to the Jews of Central and Western Europe. 
Even the natural increase which still exists with the Jews 
in certain countries of Central and Western Europe, is 
chiefly based on an increasing longevity, and therefore 
caimot last. 

In the nineteenth century, in Eastern Europe, the de- 
velopment of commerce, industry, and handicrafts, which 
were the Jewish occupations, could not keep up with their 
great natural increase caused by a decl inin g death-rate. The 
Russian Jews were unable, to find an economic basis of 
existence in the Pale of Settlement, and their position 
deteriorated so much that it finally produced a mass- 
emigration to the West, which carried milli ons of them to 
America. The same apphes to Galicia and Eoumania. With- 
out that decrease in the death-rate, there would have been 
neither economic misery among the East European Jews, 
nor a mass-emigration to America. Their number in Russia 
would have amounted to one or to one and a half milhon, 
they wouldhave attained economic ease, and would probably 
have become assimilated to their neighbours hke the Jews 
in Central Europe. But what would have been possible with 

^ “Die Dynamik der kunftigen Bevolkenmgsbewegung im Deut- 
Bcheu Reich.” in the AUgemeines Statistisches Archiv, vol. xsiii. No. 2 
(Jena, 1932); see also the book by the same author. Yolk ohne JugenA 
(Berlin, 1932). 
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one million was impossible with siz millions — ^the decrease in 
the death-rate is the factor which, more than any other, has 
determined the position of the Jews in the last century. 

Since the War the Jews have ceased to grow in numbers 
in Western and Central Europe, and their increase in Eastern 
Europe has slowed down. In Western and Central Europe 
the slow growth has resulted in an improvement of their 
economic position. In Eastern Europe, so far, it has not 
produced a marked improvement in their wretched economic 
position, as the decline set in only of recent years, while 
the previous safety-valve of emigration has been closed. 
One of the most serious problems, and perhaps the most 
serious, facing Jewry is what is to become in the near 
future of the growing Jewish population of Eastern Europe. 
In Soviet Russia, owing to a decline in mortality, and 
especially in infantile mortality, the number of Jews be- 
tween 16 and 60 years of age, according to the official 
estimate, amounted in 1926 to 1,694,000, and will rise by 
1935 to 1,769,000, and by 1941 to 1,900,000. Thus by 1941, 
employment will have to be found for another 200,000 
Jews. Similar, and perhaps still more unfavourable, are the 
economic prospects for the growing Jewish population in 
Poland, where even now a great part lacks a secure basis 
of existence. 

The change in the movement of population with the Jews 
has, however, produced one advantage. While previously 
great numbers died in infancy and childhood, or before the 
end of their working years, and therefore did not do their 
share of work, the percentage oi those who now live through 
that entire period is much greater. Thus, from an economic 
point of view, a much smaller part of the expenditure on the 
maintenance and education of children is lost, and in this 
respect the Jews, in aU countries, have now an advantage as 
against the non- Jews; though this is only a passing phase, as 
the same process has set in with the non-Jews. 




III. THE ECONOMIC STEUCTURE OF 

JEWRY 




CHAPTER VIII 


ECONOMIC CHANGES IN THE POSITION OP THE JEWS SINCE 
THE BEGINNING OP THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

(1) In Europe 
(a) Before the War 

The free choice of professions of which the Jews had been 
deprived in the Middle Ages, having been limited to a few 
occupations only, was gradually restored to them. Still, 
the mere right to leave the narrow enclosure to which they 
had been confined, would not have enabled them to do so 
had it not been for contemporary economic developments, 
which were specially favourable to them. The new industrial 
system, with its factories and technical superiority of big 
over small works, necessitated large capital investments, 
and so did the vast extension of commerce between distant 
countries, based on the new means of transport. In Western 
and Central Europe, the capital required was largely sought 
from the Jews, with whom, throughout the Middle Ages, 
ready cash had been the pivot of their economic activities. 
Capital investments m commerce and industry now took 
the place of usury. While debts of the medieval type, con- 
tracted to cover personal expenditure, usually resulted in 
even worse distress, the repayment of loans presented no 
difficulty for the new entrepreneur, whom Jewish capital 
enabled to realize high profits. In this period of capitalist 
economy, the Jewish money-lender changed from an enemy 
and harsh creditor into a friend and partner of his non-J ewish 
debtors, the more so as the improved legal and financial 
security enabled him to reduce the high rate of interest 
which had previously been required to cover his risks. 

109 
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Similarly as merchant or manufacturer the Jew could now 
pursue his business without giving ofience. Under the guild 
system, which governed the economic hfe of the medieval 
towns, it was deemed dishonourable to aim at the greatest 
possible turnover and profit, as this would have afiected 
the livehhood of other members of the guild. But the Jew, 
excluded from the guilds, looked upon others engaged in the 
same trade as competitors and not as fellow-members, and 
continually oSended against the spirit of the guild organiza- 
tion in trying to expand his business. Judged by medieval 
standards, his business outlook was immoral. A last vestige 
of those ideas survives in the professional code of doctors 
and barristers, who are forbidden to sohcit patients or 
chents. In trade, however, this conception has completely 
disappeared with the guilds, and the business methods of the 
Jew were rehabihtated by being universally adopted — ^the 
pursuit of profit and free competition became the guiding 
principle of the capitahst system. Now the Jews rose 
quickly in bankmg, commerce, and industry, improved and 
enlarged their business, entered in considerable numbers the 
professions (medicine, law, engineering, etc.), and acquired a 
wider and safer basis of existence, rising in many cases to 
wealth and even riches. 

This apphes especially to Western and Central Europe 
and America, where industry and commerce developed on a 
large scale. In Eastern Europe capitahst development 
started at least fifty years later, while in many Oriental 
covmtries it has hardly begun even now; and in consequence 
the economic rise of the Jews in those countries was much 
less marked and much slower. Moreover, even at the be- 
ginning of the new era the Jews in Western and Central 
Europe were, to some extent, equipped for the coming of 
the capitalist system — ^they were already prominent in 
finance, on the stock-exchange, and in certain branches of 
trade, e.g. in the clothing and textile trades; thus in Frank- 
fort, in 1824, of 939 Jews in gainful occupations, 547 were 
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business men working on their own account, of whom 192 
were engaged in finance and 149 in the textile trade.^ On the 
contrary, in Eastern Europe the large majority of the Jews 
were inn-keepers, petty traders, commercial agents, and 
artisans; short of capital and lacking in commercial train- 
ing, they found it much more difficult to gain a footing in 
industry, big commerce, and banking. 

The occupational distribution of the Jews during this 
period of incipient capitalism is shown by a comparison 
between the Western provinces of Prussia, where industrial 
development had already set in, and Posnania, which stiU 
continued in a backward condition. In 1834 there were 
16,240 Jewish families in Posnania, and 13,131 in the rest 
of Prussia. Of every 1000 Jews, there were — 



In Posnania. 

In the Best 
of Prussia. 

In professions (doctors, teachers, etc.) 

30 

43 

Living on private means .... 

10 

41 

Bankers, big merchants, manufacturers 
Retailers, commercial agents, persons engaged 
in the sale of spirituous liquors or the pro- 

6 

45 

viding of board and lodgings . 

348 

493 

Pedlars 

79 

106 

Artisans ....... 

237 

100 

In agriculture (though not exclusively) 

4 

4 

Casual labour and domestic servants . 

73 

103 

In other or unspecified occupations 

213 

65 


The three outstanding features of this table are: the small 
number of professional men, rentiers, and big business men 
among the Jews in Posnania (46 j)er thousand as against 129 
in the rest of Prussia); the large number of artisans (tailors, 
furriers, glass-cutters, button-makers, hatters, etc.), as in 
that former province of Poland, the Jews had been much 
less hampered by guilds in the practice of handicrafts than 
in other parts of Prussia; and the great number of non- 
descripts classed as “in other or unspecified occupations”, 
1 See TJnaa, Statistik der Frmkfurter Juden his 1866 (Frankfort, 1931). 
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wMcli sIlows that the Posnania J ews had not yet acquired 
a safe footing in economic life. As to Jews in domestic 
service, Jewish girls from Posnania entered it with wealthy 
Jewish families in the more advanced parts of Prussia, rais- 
ing thereby the percentage of Jews thus employed in those 
other provinces. 

The change in the economic structure of Prussian Jewry 
is well illustrated by a comparison between their occupa- 
tional distribution in 1861 and 1925.^ 



Of every 100 
Prussian Jews 
there were 
engaged 

Percentage of 
Jews among 
100 persons 
engaged. 






In commerce and money trade , 

58*3 

49-3 

21-0 

5-0 

„ industry and handicrafts 

16-5 

21-9 

0-4 

0-6 

5 , agriculture ..... 

0-9 

1-5 

0-0 

0-1 

„ professions and administration 

2-9 

8-7 

0-5 

1-6 

3 , transport ..... 

04 

0-4 

0-1 

0-1 

„ domestic service and casual employ- 
ment ..... 

104 

2-8 

2-9 

0-6 

Without or of unspecified occupation 

10-6 

15-4 

1-9 

1-5 

Together 

100-0 

100-0 

0-9 

1-1 


After about 1850, differences in the rate of natural in- 
crease began to affect the economic position of the Jews; in 
Western and Central Europe that rate declined, while in 
Eastern Europe, until quite recently, it remained extra- 
ordinarily high. The number of children with which the 
Jews were burdened in Eastern Europe was about twice as 
great as in Germany. This meant a greater expense or a 
lower standard of living, preventing an increase in wealth 
and a rise in social standing. 

Another, and perhaps the most important, reason for the 

^ See LestscMnsky, Das vmtschafiUche Schicksal des deutschen Jude/n- 
tums (Beilin, 1933), p. 87. 
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difEerence between tbe economic position of tbe Jews in 
Eastern and in Central Europe, lay in the percentage which 
they formed in the total population. The Jews in Russia and 
Galicia, who in 1800 numbered about 1,125,000, doubled 
their figure every forty years, reaching by 1880 a total of 
5 millions. There was no room for such an increase in an 
economically backward country, especially after the Russian 
Government had restricted the right of residence of the 
Jews to the “Pale of Settlement”. In 1897, of a total of 
5,110,000 Russian Jews (this figure naturally does not in- 
clude Galicia), 4,900,000, i.e. 96 per cent, inhabited the 
“Pale”. Had they been free to spread over the whole of 
Russia, they would have formed only 5 per cent of the 
population, and would have found sufficient employment in 
commerce and handicrafts. The 200,000 Jews, who had 
succeeded in acquiring the right of domicile outside the 
“Pale”, as a rule quickly attained economic prosperity. But 
within the “Pale” the Jews formed 14 per cent of the popu- 
lation in the Pohsh, and 11 per cent in the Russian, 
Governments. Such a percentage could not find profitable 
employment iu commerce and handicrafts (in which also 
non- Jews were engaged), and this led to overcrowding. 
Many Jews in the “Pale” were without a sound economic 
basis, were dealers one day, traders the next, and teachers 
on the third — Max Hordau has rightly dubbed them with 
the name of Luftmemchm. 

None the less, the Jews were an important factor in the 
industrial life of Russia. They owned the greater part of the 
corn-miUs and alcohol refineries. Jn commerce they formed 
a network which from the “Pale of Settlement” extended 
over the enormous Russian Empire. “A considerable part 
of the 300,000 Jews in Warsaw”, writes Brutzkus,^ “were 
engaged in the manufacture of clothiug, boots, and small 

1 B. Bnitzkus, “Die Lage der Juden in Russland vor und nach. der 
Revolution”, in tke Archiv fur Soziaheissenschaji und SozialpoUtik, 
voL 61, p. 275 (Tubingen, 1929). 
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wares for tlie Russian Empire. Vilna, Vitebsk, and Plonsk 
exported ready-made clotbing. The small Polish town of 
Brzezin alone supphed, every year, cheap clothing to the 
value of £700,000-800,000 to the miners in the Don Basin 
and the workmen in the oil-fields of Baku. Also Minsk, 
Mogilev, and Homel were important centres of the boot 
trade. There were many Jewish tanneries in Mogilev and 
Smorgon (Government of Vilna). Vilna and its surround- 
ings were a centre of the knitting trade; and together with 
Bobruisk, Zhitomir, and many small towns of Polesie had 
a thriving furniture trade, exporting to Southern Russia, 
which is poor in timber. Many more towns had their 
special industries. ...” 

There were many Jewish workmen in the tobacco and 
match factories, but practically none among the miners of 
the Don Basin and in the sugar refineries in the Ukraine, 
although many of these belonged to Jews. In the textile 
industries their number was considerable among the hand- 
weavers, who at the end of the nineteenth century stiU 
survived in such centres as Lodz and Bialystok, but small 
among the workmen in the modern mills. 

Considerable numbers of Jews were engaged in money- 
business, in the building trade, on the construction of rail- 
ways, and in the timber, grain, and metal trades. 

In Gahcia, where, in 1914, 800,000 Jews formed 11 per 
cent of the population, their economic position was even 
worse than in Russia. Only a fraction had an approximately 
secure economic basis, the rest lived on petty trade, the 
sale of spirituous liquors, pawnbroking, on handicrafts 
carried on in the most primitive maimer for the lowest re- 
muneration, as commercial agents to the big landowners, 
or had to rely on casual occupations. Emigration alone 
offered them an escape from misery. 

The economic position of the Jews in Roumania, despite 
their being refused civic rights, was comparatively good 
till the ’eighties of the nineteenth century. They formed 
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only 2-3 per cent of tlie population, and the export trade 
in grain, the development of industry, and the growing pur- 
chasing power of the peasant population, provided suffi- 
cient employment for them in commerce, industry, and 
handicrafts. In the ’eighties, however, internal competition 
among them increased owing to Jewish immigration from 
Galicia, and this, combined with the growing hostility on 
the part of the Government, greatly afEected their position, 
forcing considerable numbers to emigrate. 

In the nineteenth century, in Russia, Galicia, and Rou- 
mania, a few per cent of the Jewish population turned to 
agriculture. The far-reaching plans of the Russian Govern- 
ment were, however, only partially reahzed — ^at the begin- 
ning of the century it had contemplated a mass transfer to 
agriculture of Jews who had been deprived of their liveh- 
hood by being forbidden to engage in the sale of spirituous 
liquors. Only a few thousand Jewish fa mili es settled in 
Jewish colonies in Southern Russia, and another few 
thousand scattered in other parts of the “Pale of Settle- 
ment”. In Gahcia, where, after 1848, the Jews were allowed 
to buy land, there grew up a class of Jewish big landowners, 
who cultivated their land with non- Jewish labour, or leased 
it out. There were, however, practically no Jewish peasants. 
Only in Carpatho-Russia, which tiU 1919 belonged to Him- 
gary, a few thousand Jewish families took to a primitive 
type of agriculture as their main or subsidiary occupation. 

(b) Since the War 

The War marks a decisive turn for the worse in the 
economic position of the Jews, of which the consequences 
cannot as yet be fully discerned. Certain facts can, however, 
be stated even now: 

(1) The Russian Revolution, which has nationalized aU 
big industrial and commercial undertakings, has estab- 
lished a monopoly in foreign trade, and forbids retail trade 
or punishes it with social degradation, at one blow has 
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deprived the vast majority of the Eussian Jews of their 
suhsistence. For the non-Jews, of whom 85 per cent were en- 
gaged in agriculture, 6 per cent in industry and handicrafts, 
and only 2 per cent in commerce, the transition to the new 
economic system meant much less of a cataclysm than for 
the Jews, of whom nearly 90 per cent were engaged in com- 
merce, industry, and handicrafts. The measures taken by the 
Soviet Government against private traders and independent 
artisans hit the Jews infinitely harder than the non-Jews. 
In 1921, after the first terrible years of despair and starva- 
tion, came the new economic pohcy (N.E.P.), which within 
certain hmits admitted private trade (though subject to a 
loss of political rights by the trader); but even this provided 
only partial rehef. The field open to private trade was 
narrow, and the economic pohcy of the Government changed 
continually, so that the trader lived in constant danger of 
new prohibitions or of ruinous taxation. Of those among the 
displaced who had a general education and were sufficiently 
young to start a new hfe, a certain number foimd employ- 
ment on the administrative side of the nationalized in- 
dustrial and commercial undertakings. Many artisans 
formed themselves into co-operatives and thus escaped the 
oppressive measures directed against the independent arti- 
sans. Between 1924 and 1932, about 15,000 famihes were 
settled in agricultme with the help of the Government and 
of Jewish philanthropic societies. The Jewish youth has 
been trying to find employment in professions or, since the 
launching of the Five Years Plan in 1929, as workmen in 
the industry which is being forcibly developed. But aU this 
does not replace for the Jews their pre-War occupations. Of 
the older generation, unable to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions, hundreds of thousands were utterly ruined; they 
died of privations, or remained economically crippled, in 
constant danger of starvation and death. If the problem of 
these “declassed” has, of recent years, lost something of its 
terrible and tragic character, this is not due to a real im- 
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provement in their economic situation, but to one part of 
them having died, while another is now supported by their 
children, who have grown up and have found employment. 
So much, however, is clear, that since 1917 the three million 
Jews of Soviet Russia have passed through incredibly hard 
times, and that many who could not find employment as 
workmen or in the civil service, and especially the older 
people among them, are, to this day, without a basis of 
subsistence and all hope of finding one. 

For the 90 per cent of the non-Jews engaged in agricul- 
ture and industry, the Revolution had certain compensa- 
tions. The Government has given the land to the peasants, 
freed them from the domination of the big landowners, raised 
the wages of industrial labour, and looks after their food, 
health, and education. Economically the Jews suffered only 
losses, as they have profited little from the privileges con- 
ceded to the peasants and workmen, but have suffered 
much more than the non- Jews from the blows inflicted on 
aU the other classes and professions. Their only gains are 
civic — ^they have been given equal rights, and free access 
to schools and Universities, while the Government energeti- 
cally opposes anti-Semitism. 

(2) Currency Injiation, which, in the years following the 
War, occurred in all the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe, destroyed the wealth of their Jews, or reduced it 
very severely. The value of land, factories, and other material 
objects was least affected by inflation, that of money and 
money-claims (mortgages, loans, debentures, etc.) most. 
The Jews, being more heavily engaged in banking and com- 
merce, had most of their wealth in cash, debentures, or 
goods which required a constant turnover, and they suffered 
more from inflation than the non-J ews; while many who still 
enjoyed the deceptive appearances of riches so long as the 
infla tion lasted, were ruined at its end. This applies especi- 
ally to people living on private means, whose number was 
relatively high among the Jews of Central Europe. 
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(3) State Capitalism is gaining ground against private 
capital. During tlie War, the requirements of the armies and 
the provisioning of the population led to serious Govern- 
ment interference with economic hfe. The production and 
distribution of goods, previously left to private enterprise, 
was increasingly regulated by the State. The tendency to 
nationalize certain branches of economy or to subject them 
to stricter control by the State, played into the hands of the 
parties which saw in capitalism the source of the social evils, 
and, hke the Socialists, demanded the nationalization of all 
means of production, or, hke the Christian Socialists and 
the Nazis in Austria and Germany, demanded a greater 
measure of protection for the lower middle class and the 
peasants agaiust commercial capital. Further, in the new 
States fiscal considerations led to the creation of State 
monopohes for the production or sale of certain goods. The 
economic field, previously open to private capital and enter- 
prise, was reduced all round. Wherever the State stepped 
in, the private entrepreneur went to the wall. Even more: 
when in Poland monopohes were introduced for spirituous 
hquors, matches, and tobacco, besides the displaced manu- 
facturers, thousands of Jewish employees and workmen 
were replaced by non -Jews; the same happened when 
a monopoly was estabhshed for the export of timber. To 
some extent, this was due to dehberate anti-Semitism, but 
to some extent also to the change in the nature of the 
business — ^taken over by the State, it has lost its previous 
commercial and competitive character and has changed into 
an administrative department, in which the commercial 
abihties and experience of the J ews are less needed. 

(4) The scope of commerce is further reduced by the 
growth of co-operatives, which have spread from Germany to 
Eastern Europe, and have increased more rapidly since the 
War. Agricultural co-operatives, for the common purchase or 
sale of goods, supersede the village trader; in East Galicia the 
growth of such co-operatives among the Ukrainian peasants 
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lias completely cut the ground under the feet of the village 
Jews. The grain trade, in which, in pre-War Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Eoumania, up to 10 per cent 
of their Jewish population were engaged, and similarly the 
cattle trade, have passed, to a very large extent, into the 
hands of co-operatives. In the towns the co-operatives 
grow, more and more, at the expense of the shopkeepers, 
hut while the non-Jewish shopkeeper has a chance of find- 
ing a place in the co-operatives as a shop assistant, practi- 
cally no Jews are employed by them. 

(5) The striving after economic self-sufficiency, and at- 
tempts to cut down imports by means of heavy tarifis and 
quotas, have severely reduced the foreign trade of Ger- 
many, Poland, and of other East European countries; and 
equally injurious to trade has been the breaking-up of the 
two great economic systems of Russia and Austria-Himgary, 
which internally had formed free-trade areas. Poland and 
the Border States, which previously manufactured goods 
for the great Russian market, are now almost completely 
cut off from it, and many Jews engaged in that trade have 
lost their livelihood. 

(6) Concentration in industry, commerce, and banking, 
through the absorption or ruin of smaller firms, set in 
before the War, but has grown enormously since 1919, 
especially in Germany. Certain branches of production are 
now in the hands of one single trust, while in others a few big 
concerns control the entire market and prevent the rise of 
smaller firms. The department-stores and chain-stores have 
ruined many shopkeepers. The ^lace of independent manu- 
facturers and merchants is taken by employees, but even 
before March 1933, the Jew had less chance of finding 
employment in the big undertakings than the non- Jew; 
and under pressure from the organized personnel, such dis- 
crimination against Jewish employees existed even in firms 
owned or run by Jews. Thousands of Jewish merchants, 
chemists, and engineers in Germany, while unable to hold 
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out against the hig business concerns, being Jews could not 
obtain employment with them, and were thus reduced to 
misery; now that the Nazi Government systematically en- 
forces the displacement of Jews by non-Jews, their position 
has become infinitely worse. 

(7) The anti-Semitism of the consumers forms a counter- 
part to that which debars the Jews from employment in 
big business. The slogan “Do not buy from Jews!” gained 
currency in Poland about 1911, and resulted in a boycott of 
Jewish shops, favoured by the Russian Government. Since 
1919 it has been intensified by the rise of a PoHsh merchant 
class, and is a serious danger for Jewish shopkeepers de- 
pendent on non-Jewish customers. With the coming into 
office of the Nazis in Germany, an enormous propaganda 
has been developed, supported by the Government, for 
boycotting Jewish shops, and also of Jewish doctors, 
lawyers, and artisans. In small towns, where the owner of 
a shop is known to the public, many Jewish shopkeepers 
have been ruined and forced to emigrate, but even in the 
big towns J ewish business has sufitered severely. 

In the spring of 1933 the Nazi Government, by dismissal 
or other methods, has deprived many Jewish officials, 
judges, barristers, and doctors of their livehhood, paying 
no regard to prescriptive rights acquired by many years of 
practice; and it has achieved something new in the his- 
tory of anti-Semitism by including Christians among the 
Jews, if merely one of their grandparents was of Jewish 
race. 

Barring anti-Semitism, all these economic tendencies, 
which endanger the position of the Jews, can be reduced to 
one common denominator: the setting aside of free com- 
petition, which, before the War, was the guiding principle 
of capitalist economy. The entice economic field was then 
open to the independent activities of the Jews in their search 
for a livelihood. In Great Britain, Rrance, Belgium, Holland, 
and Switzerland, where, roughly, speaking, the principle of 
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free competition still predominates, the economic rise of 
the Jews continued even after the War, and was checked 
only by the economic crisis in 1929. In most other countries 
of Europe, free competition has by now been discarded; the 
State and the municipalities monopolize many branches of 
economy, while others are dominated by trusts, big concerns, 
and co-operatives. The greatest ingenuity and activity are of 
little avail to the small banker or shopkeeper in his struggle 
against the big bank or the department store. Personality 
now counts for little in business which no longer has any 
use for the economic flair and initiative of the Jew. There 
is much less room for him in commerce and in industry 
while a decaying capitalism passes over into State capital- 
ism, and the decline in his position resembles that at the 
close of the Middle Ages. Then, too, the Jews were defeated 
not in free competition, but through the instrumentahty of 
new economic organizations, the guilds, which, with the help 
of the State, restricted the field of free competition to the 
disadvantage of the Jews. The rise of capitalism raised the 
position of the Jews; its decay threatens to depress it once 
more. 


(2) The United States 

Each of the three Jewish immigrations into the United 
States, the Sephardic, the German, and the East European, 
had its specific economic character. 

(a) The Sephardic J ews 

The Sephardim, who predominated among the Jewish 
immigrants between the sixteenth and the nineteenth 
century, came from Portugal and Brazil, Holland and 
England, and settled mainly in the Southern States, com- 
paratively few going to New York and New England. Most 
of these immigrants were wealthy, and settled as big mer- 
chants or manufacturers. They carried on a considerable 
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trade witii the West Indies, Africa, and Europe, many of 
them in their own ships, and they were also prominent in 
the Indian trade. They were pioneers in the development 
of sugar plantations, of vineyards, etc. 

Sephardic immigration practically stopped at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. By 1830 , together with a 
small number of Ashkenazic inunigrants, they formed a 
community of about 10,000 Jews in the United States, and 
another one of a similar size m Latin America, especially in 
Surinam and Cuba. By now, except for some small groups 
in New York City and New Orleans, the Sephardic Jews 
have become merged in the main body of American Jewry. 
As a compact group of a few thousand, they have survived 
only in Dutch Guiana, which, together with Brazil, received 
their first settlements in the seventeenth century. To this 
day they enjoy there high standing, and a large part of the 
commerce and mines is in their hands. 

(b) The German Jews 

The second Jewish immigration, that of the German Jews, 
set in strongly about 1830 . These were traders of small 
means, but they proved no less successful than their pre- 
decessors, the Sephardim. Starting as pedlars or petty 
traders, they developed in most cases, even in the first 
generation but invariably in the second, into big merchants, 
bankers, manufacturers, or professional men. Many of the 
American department stores were started by these German 
Jews. They foxmded the first large Jewish communities, in 
New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans, 
and during the gold rush of 1849 , reached California. By 
1880 the munber of Jews in the United States had risen to 
230 , 000 , chiefl.y through immigration from Germany. They 
lived in very comfortable circumstances, as big merchants, 
shop-owners, or dealers in real estate. They were also the 
first to organize the trade in men’s clothing, placing orders 
with Jewish or non- Jewish sub-contractors, who received 
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from them the cloth and employed non- Jewish female 
labour — ^mainly German and Irish. 

The first Sephardic Jewish immigration was that of 
mercantile or industrial pioneers, the second, German, of 
staid middle-class merchants, hard-working and intelligent, 
who were carried high by the powerful wave of American 
economic development. 

(c) The Jewish Immigration from Eastern Europe 

The new immigrants of after 1880 differed considerably 
from their predecessors in that they came to America almost 
without means, the majority being artisans, petty traders, 
and workmen. Further, while the Sephardic and German 
Jews came from cultured surroundings to an as yet im- 
developed country, and in their standards of hving and 
economic ways did not differ widely from the Americans, 
by the time the East European immigrants arrived, America 
had developed considerably, and they, in their appearance 
and economic dealings, seemed to belong to a lower and 
backward type. They could not enter the upper classes like 
the Sephardim, nor the middle classes like the German 
Jews, but had to start from the bottom. The more st riking 
is therefore the rise which they have achieved in the last 
fifty years. 

The first waves of East European immigration were 
caused by political events,^ but once fifty or a hundred 
thousand East European Jews had settled and struck root 
in America, economic factors began to govern their further 
migrations. As a rule, the passage was paid for, not by the 
immigrants themselves, but by their relatives in America. 
Young and vigorous members of the family were usually the 
first to cross over, and, having established themselves, would 
send for their relatives, if there was a chance of their finding 
employment. The greater the number of the Jews was in the 
United States, the more the further arrivals assumed the 

^ See p. 44. 
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cliaracter of fairiilj migrations. Between 1908 and 1925, 61 
per cent of the Jewish, but only 32-6 of the non- Jewish 
immi grants, received their ship cards from relatives in 
America. A comparison of the occupational distribution of 
the 992,330 earners among the Jewish immigrants between 
1900 and 1926, with that of earners among the non-Jewish 


immigrants, shows that there were engaged — 

Of eveiy 
100 Jews. 

Of every 
100 non-Jews. 

In industry and handicrafts 

60-4 

14-9 

„ commerce ..... 

10-1 

4-1 

„ agriculture ..... 

2-4 

26-6 

5 5 professions ..... 

2-0 

2-3 

Unskilled labourers .... 

10-4 

32-7 

Domestic servants .... 

12-7 

15-4 

In other occupations 

2-6 

4-0 

During that period, 1900-1925, 

the Jews 

formed 25 8 


per cent of the total of industrial workers and artisans 


among the immigrants, 
branches was as follows: 

and their proportion in certain 


Per cent. 

In the clothing trades 

48-3 

35 33 wood 53 

16-4 

5 j metal ,3 

12-8 

33 3 , food industry . 

12-8 

Among the jewellers and watchmakers . . . 49-7 

In the printing trades 

34-1 

„ „ leather industry 

51-4 


Among the immigrant tailors, apart from the other branches 
of the clothing industry -(which includes hatters, etc.), 
221,446 Jews constituted in America, between 1900 and 
1925, 66-1 per cent of the total. 

The above figures are taken from the ofiS.cial American 
statistics. Though the data given in their occupational tables 
cannot always be accepted unreservedly, they do show that 
the iMftmensch&i were not foremost among Jewish immi- 
grants from Eastern Europe, but much rather people with 
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some previous occupational training. The occupational dis- 
tribution of the Jews in the United States was, therefore, 
from the outset much healthier than in Eastern Europe. 

The great percentage of tailors among the Jewish immi- 
grants corresponded to the place which the clothing trades 
had assumed in the United States as economic basis for 
Jewish immigrants. Before the War, more than half of the 
Jewish workmen from Eastern Europe were engaged in 
them, having replaced G-erman and Irish labour. The work 
could be easily learned, and scores of thousands of Jews, 
still unacquainted with the country and its language, found 
in the garment trades their first economic foothold. In the 
last twenty years the Jews have lost ground in them to the 
Polish and Itahan immigrants. 

The fur trade in America is almost entirely in the hands 
of East European Jews. They form also a majority among 
the pedlars and street traders. They are prominent in the 
real-estate business; whole districts such as Bronx (in 
New York City) have been built by them on originally 
almost worthless soil. A very considerable proportion of 
houses in New York, also in non- Jewish quarters, is owned 
by Jews. In the real-estate business, as in the clothing trade, 
the East European Jews have outdistanced the German 
Jews, 

Also among office clerks, and still more in the professions, 
the number of East European Jews is growing rapidly. 
While towards the end of the nineteenth century the Jews 
in these occupations were almost entirely of German origin, 
at present the majority consists of sons and grandsons of 
East European immigrants. They are specially numerous 
among the barristers, doctors, dentists, engineers, chemists, 
journalists, and musicians. 

The economic crisis of 1929, which in the United States 
closed a period of fifty years of almost uninterrupted eco- 
nomic expansion and progress, has hit the J ews harder than 
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the non- Jews. The catastrophic drop in the price of shares, 
and of urban real estate and rents, inflicted enormous 
losses on them and ruined many thousands. The reduced 
purchasing power of the masses diminished the profits of 
commerce and paralysed the production of consumption 
goods (clothes, furniture, food, etc.), in which trades the 
Jews were specially prominent. A considerable number of 
Jews engaged in the clothing industry became unemployed, 
and many tailoring shops were closed. In the professions the 
econonoic crisis is felt the more as in the years of prosperity 
a great number of Jewish parents have educated their sons 
as lawyers, doctors, engineers, etc. This, combined with the 
strong increase in the number of non- Jewish University 
graduates, has produced bad overcrowding in these profes- 
sions, and reduced their income to an insufficient, or an alto- 
gether insignificant, level. Important branches of American 
economic life, such as the railways and telephones, the 
heavy trades, and the motor industry, in which the Jews 
had not previously acquired a foothold, are still more in- 
accessible to them in the present economic crisis. 

The crisis has thrown back the American Jews to the 
economic level of about 1900 or 1910. A great part of their 
capital and income has been lost, but, on a long view, their 
economic prospects are not unfavourable. The proportion 
which they form in the aggregate population of the United 
States is only 3-5 per cent, and owing to the closing of immi- 
gration, it will sink rather than rise. They are engaged not 
in commerce alone, but also in the manufacture of neces- 
saries. With a revival of American purchasing power, the 
position of the Jews must improve. Whereas in post-War 
Germany and Poland the elimination of Jews goes back to 
a change in the structure of the national economy, caused 
by the growing nationahzation, municipalization, and syn- 
dicahzation of many trades, by the extension of co-opera- 
tives, and by the anti-Semitic policy of the State or of the 
economic leaders, in the United States, the Jews are faced 
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merely by an economic crisis wbicb, sooner or later, will 
presumably be overcome. 


(3) Othee Ameeican States and the Beitish Dominions 

Except for a few thousand Sephardic Jews and a small 
group that has risen from among the East European immi- 
grants, Canada, which in the nineteenth century received no 
German- Jewish immigrants, lacks a Jewish upper middle 
class. Most of the Bast European Jews are stiU petty 
traders, commission agents, or are in the fur and clothing 
trades, and in a few handicrafts; besides, there are a few 
thousand settled in agriculture by the Jewish Colonization 
Association. The economic position of the Jews is satis- 
factory. The enormous natural riches of Canada — mines, 
forests, fisheries, hunting-grounds, and agriculture — offer 
great possibilities in conamerce and industry. The War and 
post-War boom was not as great in Canada as in the United 
States, nor is, in tmn, the reaction to it in the present 
economic crisis. 

The Jews in the Argentine and Brazil are almost all of 
East European origin, and first came in as agricultural 
settlers.^ These were followed by munerous urban settlers 
who now live mainly in Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro, as 
pedlars, shopkeepers, and artisans. They have founded and 
developed many small industries, which produce knitted 
wares, furniture, mirrors, trunks and bags, office apphances, 
etc. The previous considerable share of Jews in the white- 
slave trade has been very much reduced owing to the ener- 
getic counter-measures of the Jewish Abolitionist Society. 
In 1933 the total number of Jews in the Argentine was 
about 240,000, and in Brazil 45,000. Only few among them 
have as yet attained wealth or risen into the higher pro- 
fessions. During the last few years, economic conditions 

1 See pp. 168-171. 
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have been bad in Brazil owing to the glut in coffee and to 
political disturbances, and in the Argentine owing to the 
low price of grain and meat. But with the close of the 
present crisis the Jews can look forward to a further im- 
provement in their economic and social position. 

There are about 80,000 Jews in British South Africa, and 
about 30,000 in Australasia. As the non-Jewish population 
is mainly engaged in mining, agriculture, and cattle-breed- 
ing, the Jews meet with Httle competition in commerce, 
and are rising economically. In South Africa they began as 
small shopkeepers and pedlars in the native villages and 
among the Boer farmers, but have gradually reached better 
positions both in commerce and in industry. In the South 
African gold-mines there are hardly any Jews among the 
workmen, few in technical posts, a greater number in the 
administration, but many on the commercial and financial 
side. They play an important part in the subsidiary trades 
of gold-production, e.g. as dealers in the machinery and 
tools required for the mines, and hold a dominant position 
on the Johannesburg stock-exchange. There are many Jew- 
ish big landowners, whose farms excel by their organiza- 
tion. The Jews are also numerous in the professions; but 
there are hardly any Jewish artisans — ^those who came as 
artisans have, after some time, almost all taken to commerce. 
It is stated that at present 70 per cent of all South African 
Jews are engaged in commerce, 16 per cent ia industry, and 
14 per cent in the professions. 


(4) The Near East 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the economic 
position of the J ews was fairly uniform throughout the whole 
of the Near East, which at that time comprised Northern 
Africa, Western Asia, and European Turkey. They were 
petty traders, money-lenders, and artisans, and their 
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economic position was bad. There were few big merchants 
among them, and practically no agriculturists or manu- 
facturers. Only after Turkey, which had no understanding 
for economic progress, had been deprived of most of these 
countries, did the position of their Jews improve. The Chris- 
tian Balkan States — Serbia, Bulgaria, and Eoumania — 
freed from Turkish suzerainty, entered the European eco- 
nomic system. In Northern Africa the Jews have risen 
tmder European rule. In Algiers, which has now been for a 
century under French administration, their advance is most 
marked. Less marked is the improvement in Morocco and 
Tripoli, which only in the twentieth century have passed 
imder European control. There is, in these countries, a con- 
siderable difference between the great mass of “native” 
and the minority of “foreign” Jews (Sephardim who have 
retained, or subsequently acquired, a foreign nationahty — 
French, Italian, or British). The “native” Jews form the 
poorer strata of the population; the “foreign” are big mer- 
chants, landowners, bankers, doctors, and lawyers. 

The position of Jews has changed httle in Oriental 
countries which to this day remain under native rule — 
Turkey, Persia, Iraq, Afghanistan, and Yemen. Most of 
them are poor and hve as petty traders or artisans. In 
Turkey, where before the War Constantinople had a fairly 
numerous class of wealthy — ^mostly foreign — Jews, their 
position in commerce and industry has declined owing to 
strong Turkish competition, favoured by the Government; 
a certain number have left the country. In Iraq, conditions 
have improved since the War^ administration has been 
modernized under the British Mandate, which lasted tall 
1932, and this, combined with the great development of the 
oil-fields, has opened wider possibilities for commerce. The 
same applies to Syria under the French and Palestine under 
the British Mandate. In Palestine the position of the Jews 
has been improved by the new developments connected 
with the building up of the Jewish National Home. 

e: 



CHAPTEE IX 


OCCUPATIONS AND INCOME 

(1) The Historical Bases oe the Peculiar Occupa- 
tional Distribution oe the Jews 

For Mstorical reasons, everywliere the percentage of Jews 
engaged in agriculture is much smaller, and in commerce 
much larger, than that of non-Jews. Though among the Jews 
of ancient Palestine commerce and handicrafts were not 
unknown, agriculture formed their principal occupation. In 
Babylon, where they settled in the sixth century b.c., the 
position was reversed, many more engaging in commerce 
and handicrafts than in agriculture.^ In Southern Europe, 
especially in Sicily and the South of France, in the first 
thousand years of the Christian era, there were still traces 
of a Jewish agriculture (mainly plantations of mulberry trees 
for the culture of silkworms, and vineyards), but com- 
merce was already their main occupation. In Central and in 
Eastern Europe, where after the Crusades the Jews settled 
in considerable numbers, commerce, money business, and, 
somewhat later, handicrafts, became their sole occupations. 

In the Diaspora the Jews could not freely steer their own 
economic course. They had to accept the economic struc- 
ture of the countries in which they settled, and to adapt 
themselves to it; and they were subject to the laws and 
arbitrary will of the master nations, which debarred them 
from many occupations. Xor did they find anywhere, in 
foreign countries, vacant cultivable land on which they 
could have settled — ^it was all taken up; and where it was 

^ OE. J. ITewman, The Aqrwdtuml Life of the Jews in Babylonia 
(London, 1932). 
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national or connnnnal property, it could not even be ac- 
quired by strangers. 

Whenever a nation leaves its homeland and settles in a 
foreign country, under foreign dominion, such migration, 
whether enforced or voluntary, necessarily implies a break 
in its economic hfe, and profoundly alters its mode of living. 
A new chapter opens up in a new country. People engaged 
in their own homes in agriculture will not easily give it up, 
even though, when carried on in the primitive forms of 
ancient and medieval times, it was harder and more irk- 
some than other occupations, especially than commerce or 
handicrafts. Tradition, habits acquired in youth, security 
of possession, attachment to the soil, kinships and friend- 
ships, bind the individual to the place of his birth and to his 
profession. But divorced from the soil, and divested of these 
bonds, he turns, on the hedonistic principle, to whatever 
available occupation appears easiest, most suitable, and 
most profitable. The Armenian emigrants, who in their own 
country are mainly peasants, in their new homes tend to 
engage almost exclusively in commerce and handicrafts. 
Similarly few Flemish or Huguenot refugees in England 
turned to agriculture, and if so, as squires only, hardly ever 
as yeomen. Of the emigrants from Eastern and Southern 
Europe who have entered the United States during the last 
fifty years, i.e. after the supply of vacant land had been 
exhausted, only a small proportion settled in agriculture. 
The Jews, on coming to Europe, had the advantage of being 
acquainted with commerce on the higher level which it had 
reached in Palestine, and especiaHy in Babylon (where com- 
mercial contracts and accounts have been found dating 
back to 2000-3000 B.C.); whereas the European nations, and 
especially those of Central and Eastern Europe, still lived on 
the level of a barter economy. Further, owing to their con- 
nexions with their co-religionists in the East and in the 
intervening coimtries, they enjoyed special facilities for 
obtaining Eastern produce (spices, fine textiles, golden 
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ornaments, etc.), whicli up to the time of the Crusades formed 
the main objects of commerce, and yielded high profits, 
not to be gained in agriculture. Moreover, since the rise of 
the big landowners, the social position of the peasants was 
mostly that of villeins or serfs. The merchants of those days 
were, on the contrary, highly respected, and well received in 
the castles of princes, bishops, and nobles. 

Thus the Jews entered Europe as strangers in religion, 
and strangers by the occupations in which they engaged; and 
these led them into the towns. This triple difference estab- 
hshed and preserved the isolation of medieval Jewry. Could 
they at all have taken to agriculture, they could hardly 
have done so without scattering throughout the cormtry 
and its numerous villages, which, in spite of the difierence in 
religion, would probably in a few generations have resulted 
in complete assimilation. Engaged in commerce and con- 
centrated in towns, they formed agglomerations and de- 
veloped a social hfe of their own, moving and marrying 
within their own co mmunit y. 

It is possible that during the many centuries since the 
destruction of the Jewish State, and in the many countries 
where the Jews settled, there were some who turned to 
agriculture. It is known that Assyrian kings settled Israel- 
ites as colonists in their Empire, but they have completely 
disappeared; this probably is the origin of the story about 
the Ten Lost Tribes. In Northern Africa, in pre-Islamic 
times, great numbers of Jews were engaged in agriculture, 
hut of these, too, the vast majority have been absorbed by 
the local population. Still,- no certain information has come 
down to us of those lost Jewries, whose numbers may have 
been very considerable — ^they have left no history, and wdth 
their national individuahty their trail has faded away. 
Only those Jews count in history and in the present who 
have remained Jews, i.e. those who combined their distinct 
religion with differences in occupation, who engaged in com- 
merce and were settled in towns. 
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In consequence in tlie Middle Ages tlie conceptions of 
Jew and trader became well-nigb synonyms, and it came 
to be thougbt abnormal for Jews to take up other profes- 
sions. They became prisoners in their own stronghold, and 
could no longer abandon the occupations which they had 
chosen, even had they wished to do so. They were forbidden 
to buy land and engage in agriculture, and, when a class 
arose of Christian merchants and artisans, the Jews were 
gradually debarred by law even from various branches of 
these professions. This produced in the later Middle Ages 
the economic misery and abasement of the Jews, from which, 
only at the beginning of the nineteenth century, they 
slowly began to find their way back to other occupations. 
None the less, commerce has ever3rwhere remained their 
most important occupation; historically connected with it, 
they had less reason to leave it when, with the rise of 
capitahsm, a powerful development set in in commerce, 
offering rich possibilities of gain. 

They abandoned it only where overcrowding deprived 
them of a chance to make a living, or where other profes- 
sions offered a better income or higher social rank. As men- 
tioned above, the slow economic development of Eastern 
Europe failed to provide in commerce for their growing 
numbers. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries they 
turned to cognate occupations, and farmed taxes, excise, and 
dues from the State, or the monopoly of producing and 
selling vodka from the nobles. They were less inclined to 
engage in handicrafts, which were not so profi.table as com- 
merce, and were considered as inferior socially; but, if 
forced to do so, they chose handicrafts linked up with com- 
merce, and thus came to engage primarily in the finiahiug 
trades; they became millers, dyers, tailors, furriers, tanners, 
goldsmiths, diamond-cutters, opticians, etc. With some of 
these handicrafts Jews were famihar even in the earlier 
Middle Ages, as they were required for the preservation of 
their goods or for adjusting them for their customers, and 
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commerce and handicrafts at that time were not yet 
strictly divided. Other handicrafts, e.g. those of bakers and 
butchers, had to be practised by them, as, according to the 
Mosaic law, bread and meat for consumption by Jews must 
be prepared by Jews. In Central and Western Europe the 
Jews were, however, gradually squeezed out from most of 
the crafts by the guilds, which aimed at protecting the 
Christian artisans against extraneous competition. Only in 
Eastern Europe, where the guild system was never com- 
pletely established, and a class of Christian artisans did not 
arise till much later, were the J ews able to engage in prac- 
tically all handicrafts, almost without limitation. 

Handicrafts were the first position on which the Jews fell 
back in their enforced retreat from the overcrowded com- 
mercial occupations. Agriculture came next, but the Jews 
turned to it only where even handicrafts no longer offered 
them a livelihood; and even then, almost only where the 
Government or some big Colonization Societies facilitated 
such a transition. The Eussian Government did so in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and Jewish welfare 
societies towards its end. Carpatho-Eussia is an exception. 
It belonged till 1919 to Hungary, and early in the nineteenth 
century was a refuge for Jews evading military service in 
the neighbouring countries. It was a very backward country 
and offered few chances in commerce or handicrafts, and 
there the Jews were forced to take to agriculture and hve the 
hfe of peasants. To this day there are a few thousand Jewish 
families in Carpatho-Eussia for whom agriculture is the 
main, or an auxihary, occupation, supplying them with 
potatoes and milk, their staple food. Their number has 
d i mini shed in the last twenty or thirty years, owing to 
emigration and to their taking to commerce. 

While the Jews took to handicrafts and agriculture 
only if forced by circumstances, they passed of their own 
choice into big industry and the professions; these, both in 
social rank and in income, were often superior even to 
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commerce, wMch, before the Jewish emancipation, bad 
been the highest occupation open to them. Their quick 
understanding and mental nimbleness, which helped them 
in commerce, were also useful in industry, especially on its 
commercial side, in the legal and medical professions, and in 
joumahsm. In the capitalist era, their rise as manufacturers 
was facilitated by the fact that in many industrial under- 
takmgs finance and marketing are as important as manu- 
facturing. The sales organization is especially vital in 
industries producing for immediate consumption and for 
wide markets, though less so in the production of raw 
materials and half-manufactures, which are not sold to the 
public but to other manufacturers or to the finishing trades. 
The Jews are therefore the more prominent the nearer 
production approaches the market. 


(2) The Peesent Occupational Disteebution 
IN Eueope 

As seen in Table XIII, among the Jews engaged in 
gainful occupations, the proportion of those in commerce 
and transport^ varies from 18-2 per cent in Palestine an d 
30-4 in Carpatho - Russia to 49-7 in Prussia. Where the 
Jews form only 1—2 per cent, or even less, of the population, 
the individual Jew finds more scope in commerce than 
where they form 10 per cent or more. Further, his chances 
depend on the economic development of the country, and 
on the extent to which the non-Jewish population is willing, 

^ In the statistics of some ooimtries, “commerce” covers those em- 
ployed in restaurants, public-houses, places of entertainment, etc., and 
in other countries even those employed in transport (on the railways, in 
the postal service, carriers, etc.). Occupational statistics can be based 
either on the place of occupation or on its personal character. Here the 
first test is applied; thus a book-keeper is classed as engaged in agricul- 
toe, commerce, or industry, according to the character of the concern 
in whicli he is employed. 
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Li Palestine casual labour is included among the unspecified occupations. 
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or able, to carry on commerce. In Palestine tbe very low 
percentage of Jews in commerce is due to tbe debberate 
pobcy of settling them in agriculture, and to tbe fact that 
commerce witb tbe Arabs is almost entirely in Arab bands. 
Among tbe Jews in Prussia, tbe percentage in industry 
(including mines) and in handicrafts was, in 1925, 21-9 
as against 49-7 in commerce; in Roumania tbe correspond- 
ing figures are 42-0 and 40-6. In Lithuania officials and 
members of professions form only 5 per cent among tbe Jews, 
whereas in Prussia (in 1925) and in Hungary tbe percentage 
was almost twice as high; it rises witb tbe length of time 
they have been settled as citizens enjoying full rights and 
witb tbe degree of economic ease. In agriculture, tbe propor- 
tion of Jews in Central Europe does not exceed 5 per cent, 
in Eastern Europe it varies from 5 to 15, while in Carpatbo- 
Russia it rises to 26-9 and in Palestine to 18-5 per cent. 

This was, according to Lestscbinsky,^ in 1932, tbe occupa- 
tional distribution of world-Jewry: 

Commerce (including transport, entertainments Percent. 

trade, and banking) 6,100,000 i.e. 38-6 

Industry (including mining and bandicrafts) . 5,750,000 „ 36-4 
Professions and the Civil Service . . . 1,000,000 „ 6-3 

Agriculture 625,000 „ 4-0 

Casual labourers and domestic servants . . 325,000 „ 2-0 

Unoccupied (living on private means, pensions, or 

in receipt of assistance) .... 2,000,000 „ 12-7 

Together . . 15,800,000 „ 100-0 

Occupational differences between Jews in various coun- 
tries have grown up mainly in t}ie last century. At tbe end 
of tbe eighteenth century tbe great majority of European 
Jewry inhabited tbe territories of tbe late Kingdom of 
Poland, and about 60 per cent among them were engaged in 
commerce, 15 per cent in handicrafts, while tbe rest were 
teachers, comm un al officials, Talmudists, agents on tbe big 
landed estates, etc. In countries where there has been no 

^ The Mmorah Journal, vol. xx. No. 2 (New York, 1932). 
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marked development of industry, and wkere tlie percentage of 
Jews has remained comparatively high, say about 10, their 
occupational distribution has changed little. Thus in Galicia 
it is now practically the same as it was a hundred years ago, 
while in late Russian Poland, which before the War had 
become an important industrial area working for export to 
Russia, many Jews have entered industry, and are especially 
numerous in the small workshops and the home industries. 
In Central Europe, where their percentage in the total 
population was much smaller, there was a marked change: 
they have entered industry and the professions, and have 
risen considerably within each order. Small traders and 
pawnbrokers have changed into big merchants and bankers, 
while in iudustry the Jews are mostly manufacturers or 
office personnel. In East European industry, on the con- 
trary, the majority are workmen. Their numerical participa- 
tion in industry was therefore greater in Eastern Europe, 
but, at least up to 1933 , their influence was greater in the 
German industry. 

Since 1917 the economic development of Russia has been 
determined by the policy of the Soviet Government. Under 
Bolshevism the Jews have been deprived not of their wealth 
only — ^in contra-distinction to the non- Jews engaged mainly 
in agriculture — ^they have lost most of their previous occu- 
pations, the Government making it impossible for them to 
carry on as merchants or as independent artisans. They had 
to take to agricrdture, go into the factories, or organize in 
artisan co-operatives. While at the census of 1897 , 36-2 per 
cent of all the Russian Jews were engaged in commerce, 
37-3 in iudustry and handicrafts, 2-6 in agriculture, 5-6 iu 
ad m i n istration or the professions, and 18-4 in other occupa- 
tions, at the census of 1926 the proportion in agriculture 
had risen to 9-2 per cent, and iu administration and the 
professions to 10 - 7 , while that of industrial workmen and 
artisans, owing to the decay of handicrafts, had sunk to 
34 * 3 , and in commerce to 19 ' 1 . According to semi-official 
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data for 1932, of the 1,300,000 Jews gainfully occupied in 
Soviet Russia, 480,000 (36-9 per cent) were workmen, 

450.000 (34-6) employees (in economic tmdertakings, in 
administration, or the professions), 200,000 (15-4) artisans, 
and 170,000 (13-1) were engaged in agriculture. The number 
of the “ declassed”, i.e. of those not considered to be pro- 
ductively occupied — mainly private traders — ^is given at 
15,000. These figures are hardly trustworthy. The number 
of agriculturists probably falls short of 170,000, even if the 
women and older children are included as assisting in the 
work on the farm, while the number of traders is probably 
far in excess of 15,000. Whoever combines private trade 
with some agricultural work or with a handicraft will have 
tried to avoid being registered as a trader. Moreover, of the 

1.553.000 Jews not gainfully occupied, many would still be 
employable, but so far have been unable to find a place 
under the present economic system. The Government, how- 
ever much they tried, have failed to create new openings at 
the pace at which their policy destroyed the previous 
occupations, especially for the older people, not fit to take 
up work to which they had not been trained and accustomed. 

The difierences in the occupational distribution of Jews 
and non- Jews in various countries are best seen by com- 
paring the percentage of Jews under the occupational 
headings with the percentage they form in the total popula- 
tion, as is done in Table XIV. In commerce the percentage 
is abnormally large — ^in Palestine twice that of the non- 
Jews, in Hrmgary 7^ times, and in Poland 6 times. In in- 
dustry and handicrafts their percentage is double that of 
the non- Jews in Hungary, Poland, Carpatho-Russia, and 
Palestine, while in Central Europe it is smaller than among 
the non- Jews. Everywhere they are more numerous in ad- 
ministration and the professions, while their percentage in 
agriculture is small — in Prussia one-eighteenth and in 
Poland one-twelfth, and even in Palestine and Carpatho- 
Russia only half of that of the non- Jews. Similarly in 
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* Excluding the nomad population, 
f Including the police. 
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domestic service their percentage is low. Poland and Pales- 
tine are exceptions; in Poland the had economic conditions 
force many women to enter it, while in Palestine Jewish 
famihes very seldom employ non- Jewish servants, as they 
do in other countries. 

The occupational difierences between Jews and non- Jews 
are naturally smaller within a city than in a whole country, 
as agriculture hardly enters into the count. Thus in 1925 
in Berlin for every 100 persons gainfully occupied, there 


were engaged in — 

Of the Total 

Of the Jewish 


Population. 

Population. 

Agriculture ..... 

0-8 

0-1 

Industry and handicrafts 

45-4 

26-7 

Commerce and transport 

General or local government, army and 

26-4 

44-0 

navy ...... 

3-4 

0-8 

The professions ..... 

3-6 

5-8 

Public health and welfare work 

2-6 

4-6 

Domestic service and casual labour 
Persons without specified occupations or 

6-5 

2-4 

unoccupied ..... 

11-3 

15-6 


100-0 

100-0 


Of the total population about 46 per cent were engaged 
in industry and handicrafts, and about 26 per cent in com- 
merce; with the Jews the figures were reversed. 

Similarly in Budapest, in 1925, per 100 persons gainfully 
occupied, and their dependents, there were among — 



The non-Jews. 

The Jews. 

In agriculture ..... 

1-0 

0-5 

„ mines ...... 

0-01 

0-01 

„ industry . . . , * . 

36-5 

25-9 

„ commerce and banking . 

7-5 

31-5 

„ transport ..... 

6-3 

2-4 

„ civil administration and the professions 

15-9 

17-7 

„ the army ..... 

1-4 

0-01 

Casual labourers .... 

3-6 

0-6 

Persons living on their own means 

10-2 

11-6 

In other or unspecified occupations 

17-6 

9-8 


100-0 

100-0 
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For a detailed distribution of Jews between tbe various 
occupations, Prussia (as it was before March 1933) is chosen 
as typical for Central Europe, and Galicia for Eastern 
Europe. Because of the much greater number of Jews in 
Galicia, their participation in each order should be about 
seven times larger than in Prussia, but there is no such nui - 
formitj. To every 1000 persons engaged in the various 
occupations there were the following numbers of Jews 
engaged in — 


Agriculture and forestry 

Galicia 

(1910). 

12-7 

Prussia 

(1907). (1925). 

0-4 0-6 

Mines and mineral extraction . 

52-4 

0-4 

0-9 

Quarries and potteries .... 

79-9 

1-0 

1-4 

Metal manufactures .... 

142-1 

3-0 

3-2 

Machinery and instruments 

204-7 

5-0 

2-6 

Chemical works ..... 

341-0 

12-0 

8-0 

Textile works ..... 

159-8 

5-0 

5-1 

Paper and leather ..... 

427-5 

11-2 

8-8 

Wood, furniture, and fittings . 

209-8 

4-0 

3-6 

Food and drink ..... 

417-3 

14-0 

10-0 

Clothing and cleaning trades . 

369-7 

27-0 

23-0 

Building ...... 

126-3 

2-0 

2-1 

Print, hooks, and stationery . 

298-7 

1-0 

, . 

Banking, commerce, and insurance 

848-0 

89-0 

57-0 

Persons dealing in spirituous drinks, and 
providing board and lodgings . 

760-0 

11-6 

9-7 

Domestic servants and casual labour 

189-8 

3-1 

5-8 


Thus in 1910, in Galicia, in many industries 30-40 per cent of 
those gainfully occupied were Jews, and in comm erce, public- 
houses, etc., almost 80, while in Prussia, in 1907, they formed 
in industry, on an average, only 1—2 per cent, in commerce 
8-9, in hotels, restaurants, and public-houses, only 1-1. 
In Prussia the decrease in the percentage of Jews in com- 
merce and insurance, from 8-9 in 1907 to 6-7 in 1926, was 
caused by the enormous growth in the number of non- 
Jews — ^from 985,587 to 1,889,238 — ^while that of Jews rose 
only from 87,693 to 107,642. Similar changes can be traced 
in aU branches of Prussian industry, due to the rapid and 
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contimied transition of non- Jews from agriculture to in- 
dustry. The increase in Prussia in the percentage of Jews 
in domestic service and casual employment, from 3-1 in 
1907 to 5-8 in 1925, is due to a change in classification; that 
group is now made to include everyone who is engaged in 
domestic employment, or in an unspecified occupation, or is 
without a fixed employment. 


(3) Occupational Grouping op the Jews in America 

While the occupational grouping of the Jews in Europe 
has gradually grown up from its traditional basis in the 
eighteenth century, the grouping in America is not, in 
the same way, correlated to it, as all occupations among the 
Jews were not equally represented among the i mmi grants. 

The occupational grouping of the Jews in America differs 
according to the generation to which they belong. In the 
first generation, a considerable proportion among the immi- 
grants still adhere to their original occupations, though the 
previously independent artisans usually go into the work- 
shops. In certain cases they rise to be foremen, cutters in 
tailoring, or even owners of workshops. Among the second 
generation, brought up in America, workmen are rare; they 
are mostly owners of workshops or shops, clerks, brokers 
in real estate, while some rise even into the professions. 
In the third generation the Americanization of the Jews 
is usually complete; they are merchants, manufacturers, 
bankers, big dealers in real estate, o£5.cials, managers, or 
members of the professions. But as about half the Jews in 
America still belong to the first generation of immigrants, 
the occupational character of that generation predominates; 
though, the gates being now closed against further immi- 
gration, that of the second and third generation will in time 
prevail, i.e. the proletarian strata among the Jews wiU shrink, 
while the middle classes will grow in numbers. Naturally, 
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the rate of this development will depend on the time re- 
quired for America’s recovery from the present economic 
crisis. 


(4) Occupations and Social Position 

As a rule those working on their own account are in a 
better economic and social position than office employees, 
and these in a better position than workmen; though there 
are exceptions. Table XV shows that in all occupations 
the percentage of persons working on their own account is 
higher among the Jews than among the non- Jews; and 
formerly it was even higher than it is now. In 1852, of the 
Jews in Prussia engaged in commerce (including the sale of 
spirituous Hquors and the providing of board and lodgings) 
82 per cent still worked on their own account, but in 1926 
only 53-5; of those engaged in industry and handicrafts, in 
1852, 71 per cent, but in 1925 only 41-6. At that time inde- 
pendence was to the Jew the obvious aim of his economic 
endeavours; he disliked being in a dependent position, and he 
hoped to achieve better financial results by working on his 
own account. To the young Jew employment as a clerk or 
workman was therefore merely a stage on the road to inde- 
pendence. But the chances of attaining it have been con- 
tinually reduced by the rise of big business, and great 
numbers of Jews have now to resign themselves to life-long 
economic dependence. 

In 1925, in Prussia, the proportion of Jews among persons 
gainfully occupied was 1-01 per cent; but under the separate 
headings — 

Per cent. 

Among those working on their own account (including home- 


workers) 3-00 

Among managers and ofdce personnel . . . . 1-99 

,, workmen ........ 0*18 

„ family members assisting its head .... 0*49 

„ persons employed in the house .... 0*59 
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Especially in economically advanced countries, tlie per- 
centage of employees other than workmen among the Jews 
is high. In 1926 they formed in Berlin 39-7 of those gain- 
fully occupied as against 45-6 per cent working on their 
own account; in Prussia, in commerce, 41-2 as against 53-5, 
and in industry and handicrafts, 30- 1 as against 41-6 per cent. 
On the contrary, in Poland, where the vast majority of 
farmers, shopkeepers, and artisans work without extraneous 
assistance, the proportion of employees is only 6-1 per cent 
among the Jews and 3-8 among the non- Jews; in commerce 
the percentage among them is more or less the same, but 
in industry or handicrafts the percentage of employees, 
other than workmen, is much higher among the Jews than 
among the non- Jews, e.g. in Hungary 14-5 as against 2-6, 
in Prussia 30*1 as against 11-2. 

The percentage of workmen among persons gamfuUy 
occupied in industry and handicrafts is everywhere much 
smaller among the Jews than among the non-Jews; the 
difierence is most marked in Berlin and in Prussia, where 
in 1926 their percentage among the Jews was 9 ’3 and 
23-1, as against 45-9 and 74-9 among the non- Jews. 
There were in Prussia 16,019 Jewish workmen, forming 
8-4 per cent of all the Jews gainfully occupied, as against 
46-9 among the non-Jews. Of the Jewish workmen 79-7 were 
skilled, among the non- Jews 66-1; 4887 were engaged iu 
occupations not requiring previous training, 137 were 
miners, 495 agricultural labourers, and 101 in timber, 
metal, and stone works. The small percentage among in- 
dustrial workmen, and the high percentage among those 
working on their own account in commerce and industry, 
are the most characteristic features of the occupational 
distribution of the Jews in Central Europe. In Eastern 
Europe, owing to the smaller number of industrial workers, 
the differences between Jews and non- Jews are less marked. 
In Soviet Russia, where the workmen form the governing 
class, at the census of 1926 the percentage of Jews was — 
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In the 

In White 

In 

In Lenin- 


Ukraine. 

JRussia. 

Moscow. 

grad. 

In the total population 

. 5*4 

8-2 

6-5 

5-3 

Among the workmen 

. 8-7 

20-7 

2-0 

2*0 

,, ,, office personnel . 

. 16-8 

25-5 

8-9 

7-2 

,5 those working on their own account: 




Without hired labour 

. 26-7 

50-3 

8-6 

8-2 

With hired labour . 

6 

r-f 

17-1 

23-1 

23-6 

With the assistance of 

their 




families 

. 1-3 

2-2 

7-6 

6-7 


Thus in the Ukraine and White Russia the Jews were under- 
represented among those working with the help of their 
families (these were mainly in agriculture), and over-repre- 
sented in all the other categories, most of all among those 
working on their own accoimt without hired labour — t his 
category includes the small traders and artisans. But a 
considerable regrouping has taken place since 1926; the 
young Jews go into the factories, while the older people, 
who continue to work in commerce and handicrafts on their 
own account, are dying out. 


(5) Numekical Relation op Dependents to 
Persons Gainfully Occupied 

The percentage of dependents as against earners is deter- 
mined by — 

{a) the number of children below, and of old people 
above, the earning age; 

(b) the views and habits prevalent in their class regard- 
ing the employment of juveniles, or of women and girls; 

(c) the openings for their employment; 

(d) the degree to which economic pressure enforces their 
employment; 

(e) the occupational grouping of the population — the 
extent to which members of the family can assist its head in 
his work varies with the occupation. 
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Table XVI shows that the percentage of persons gain- 
fully occupied is, in most countries, smaller among the Jews 
than among the non- Jews. It lags far behind in Poland and 
Eussia; in Prussia, on the other hand, in 1907, their per- 
centage among the Jews was greater than, and in 1925 the 
same as, among the non- Jews. Thus, where the economic 
position of the Jews is worst, the dependents are most 
numerous; from which it should not, however, be concluded 
that their number is the sole cause of their poverty. The 
large number of dependents among the Jews in Eastern 
Europe is due to a high birth-rate and to their traditional 
unwillingness to let their women-folk become wage-earners 
outside the home. The burden of dependents in turn impedes 
their economic rise, which is anyhow difi&cult in the economic 
conditions of Eastern Europe; savings cannot be efiected 
where numerous children have to be maintained and 
educated. 

The birth-rate among the non- Jews is everywhere higher 
than among the Jews, but in agricultural communities the 
number of “dependents” is comparatively small, as the 
women and children assist in farm work and are registered 
as earners. In 1921, in Poland, to every 100 persons engaged 
in agriculture there were only 64 dependents (non-assisting 
by work or wages), but 179 in industry, and 211 in commerce; 
the Jews, being mostly engaged in commerce, had 195 de- 
pendents to every 100 earners, while the Eoman Cathohcs 
had only 84 to 100. 

The Jewish tradition which restricts the employment of 
young gicls and women to the home, or at least to work of a 
non-manual character in ofidces or shops, is breaking down 
under the weight of economic conditions. For the last fifty 
years, Jewish women in Central Europe have been working 
in oflces or shops, and now in Eastern Europe a change in 
attitude is supervening, which allows girls to enter even 
workshops and factories. Especially among the Jewish 
immigrants in the United States, the entry of girls into 
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These figures refer only to non- Jews of Litlmaiiian nationality, in the linguistic, not in the civic, sensi*. 
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workshops is very common. With regard to the married 
woman, there persists, however, to this day an aversion to 
letting her engage as a wage-earner, the home and the care 
of children remaining her sphere. Moreover, the fact that 
there are few farmers among the Jews reduces the number 
of women assisting the head of the family at his work. 


TABLE XVII 


Proportion of 
Females Occupied. 

In Poland (1921). 

In Prussia (1925). 

In Boumania 
(1913). 

Among 
the J ews. 

Among 
the Non- 
Jews. 

Among 
the Jews. 

Among 
the Non- 
Jews. 

Among 
the Jews. 

Among 
the Non- 
Jews. 

In commerce 

22-4 

36-7 

23*4 

29-0 

9-3 

6-4 

In industry and 
handicrafts . , 

16-2 

19*9 

23-9 

19*2 

27-8 

20*0 

In all occupations 

27-4 

45'7 

26-0 

34-4 

21-9 

44*7 


Thus among the J ews in Poland and Prussia women formed 
about 25 per cent of those in gainful occupation, and in 
Roumania about 20 per cent; among the non- Jews in Poland 
andRoxunania, which are agricultural countries, 46 per cent, 
in Prussia 34 per cent. In Roumania the percentage of 
women in commerce, industry, and handicrafts is higher 
with the Jews than with the non- Jews, these being even 
more backward in their semi-Oriental conception of the 
place of women in occupations other than agriculture. 
Russian statistics for 1923 show that the percentage of 
women among J ewish earners decreases with the size of the 
town. In towns wdth above 100,000 inhabitants, women 
formed 25-5 per cent of the J ewish earners, in those with less 
than 10,000 mhabitants, only 15*3 per cent; in the smaller 
towns tradition is stronger, and the openings for female 
labour are fewer. 

The following table shows the occupational distribution 
of women among the Jews and the non- Jews in Prussia; 
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according to Silbergleit,i of every 100 women gainfully 


employed there were — 

Among 

Among the Total 


the Jews. 

Population. 

In agriculture ...... 

2*4 

36-2 

„ industry and handicrafts 

16*5 

19-2 

commerce and transport 

36*7 

12-1 

„ public administratiouj and Army and 
Navy 

0*3 

0-5 

„ the Church, the law, and the professions . 

4*0 

1-8 

,, public health and welfare 

2*8 

2-3 

,, domestic service and casual labour . 

6*5 

11-9 

Without specified occupation, or unoccupied 
(living on own means, pensioners, or in 
receipt of assistance) .... 

30*8 

16-0 


100-0 

100-0 

The percentage of Jewesses classed 

under 

“agriculture” 


and “domestic service” is remarkably small, but it is large 
rmder “commerce” and among those “without specified 
occupation, or unoccupied”. 


(6) Ikcome 

Exact data concerning the property and income of the 
Jews are very scanty, as these are nowhere the subject of 
o£B.cial inquiries, while private inquiries naturally encounter 
considerable difficulties. In Germany it is possible in certain 
towns, with the help of taxation returns, to ascertain separ- 
ately the incomes of Jews and non-Jews. Thus, in 1905, iu 
Berlin the Jews formed 4-8 per'cent of the population, but 
14-3 among those paying more than 21 marks® income-tax, 
which corresponded to more than 1600 ma rks yearly income; 
and of the total paid by those assessed at more than 21 
marks income-tax, the Jews paid 30-8 per cent. People with 

^ See op. cit. vol. i. p. 90. 

® A mark was approximately a sMlling. 
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less than 1600 marks income formed only a small fraction 
among the Jews but the majority among the non- Jews. 
Also in other G-erman towns, according to SombartJ the 
Jews paid, in 1905, three to seven times more in income-tax 
t han the non-Jews. According to an estimate by A. Manes for 
1907, the income of the Jews formed 13-3 per cent of the 
total income of the Berlin population, i.e. about three times 
more than their numerical percentage (4- 8). Similar results 
were obtained by him for Frankfort-on-the-Main. The per 
capito income of the Berlin Jews shrank between 1907 and 
1929, in which year it was 2800 marks, i.e. not three times, 
but less than twice, that of the non- Jews (1480 marks). 

Lestschinsky, basing himself on the taxation lists of the 
town of Zurich, where 6662 Jewish inhabitants formed 3-2 
per cent of the population, has calculated that, in 1921, the 
per capita 

Income. Capital. 

was among the Jews . . 4,740 Fros. 22,103 Frcs. 

„ „ „ non-Jews . 2,340 „ 8,230 „ 

Of the Jews 18-9 per cent, and of the non- Jews 4-9, had an 
income of more than 10,000 francs, while 25-1 and 33-4 
had one of less than 2000 francs. 

In other countries, where the taxation lists are not avail- 
able, conclusions about the incomes of Jews and non- Jews 
can be formed on other evidence, e.g. housing, and the 
number of servants employed. In 1905, in Copenhagen, of 
every 100 families there lived — 

Among Among the Total 

the Jews. Population- 

In apartments of 1-2 rooms . . 11-9 i8*5 

Without servants . . . 34*8 87*2 

Similarly, in Budapest, 25-4 per cent of the Jews lived ia 
one-room apartments, but 63-3 of the non-Jews. 

In the United States the wealth of the Jews depends, as 

1 Die Jvden und das WirUchafisldtm (Leipzig, 1911), p. 219. 
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a rule, on tlie length of their residence in the country. Before 
the crisis of 1929, about 10 per cent of the American Jews 
could be described as rich — ^these were the immigrants of 
before 1880 and their descendants; 25 per cent were wealthy 
— ^the immigrants of 1880-1900; 50 per cent enjoyed small 
but secure incomes — ^the immigrants of 1900-1914; and 15 
per cent were poor — ^the new-comers since the War. Since 
1929 the economic crisis has considerably reduced their 
income and wealth,^ and it remains to be seen whether 
this reduction is of a passing or of a permanent nature. 
Immigrants of other nationahties, too, hare improved their 
economic position — ^Itahans, Syrians, Armenians, or Poles 
— but none to the same extent as the Jews. Syrians and 
Armenians equal the Jews in commercial abilities, but the 
Jews have the advantage over them, who come mostly from 
backward villages in the Near East, that as Europeans and 
town-dwellers they adapt themselves more easily to the life 
of the American cities. The Sephardic and German J ews were 
valuable pace-makers for those from Eastern Europe, as 
they introduced the Jew in America as a cultured European. 
This, and the ease with which the Jews learn Enghsh and 
acquire a good education, make them rise much more quickly 
than, e.g., the Italian or Polish immigrants, who, in most 
cases, remain proletarians even in the second and third 
generation. American writers dealing with immigration 
problems admire the speed with which the Jews adapt 
themselves to the American economic system and avail 
themselves of its possibilities. 

Very different is the position of the Jews in Eastern 
Europe. In Tsarist Russia there was a small stratum of rich 
or wealthy Jews, while the masses hved from hand to 
mouth. Now no one is rich under the Soviets. The national- 
ization of mines, factories, stores, and transport, and the 

1 According to an estimate of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the national wealth in the U.S.A. amounted m 1912 to $1950 
per head, in 1920 to $4507, but in 1932 again only to $1981. 
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Mgli taxation of private business, preclude high, profits, 
while the uncertainties of Soviet pohcy discourage savings. 

In the years 1928-1929, in Wliite Russia, according to 
official statistics, 24,972 Jews paid iucome-tax, including — 

Rbl. 

13,230 kustars (artisans and home-workers) with an average 

yearly income of ....■•• • 1400 

9893 merchants with an average yearly income of . . 1880 

1264 employed in transport with an average yearly income of 1100 
509 employed in professions with an average yearly income of 1520 

76 farmers with an average yearly income of . . . 1430 


Thus incomes do not seem to difier much as between the 
various occupations. In each category the number of tax- 
payers with a good income is very small; one exceeding 
6000 roubles a year had — 


Among tte kustars 
jj „ merchants 
In transport 
In the professions 
Among the farmers 


137 =1*0 per cent 
403 = 4*1 „ „ 

0 = 0*0 „ „ 
0 = 0*0 „ „ 


Moreover, the total of 24,972 persons assessed for iucome- 
tax, in an aggregate Jewish population of 407,000, is re- 
markably small. 

In post-War Poland, Governments and their economic 
policy have undergone repeated changes, difierently afiect- 
ing the economic position of the Jews; so much, however, is 
certain, that this has deteriorated since 1914. Jewish wealth 
was destroyed by the depreciation of the currency, while 
the separation of Poland from its former Russian hinterland 
has ruined many merchants and manufacturers. Galicia has 
not been affected by it, as it was never connected with the 
Russian markets, nor had it participated in the pre-War 
industrial development of Russian Poland; it is a backward 
country, without any chance of an extensive trade. Its Jews 
have remained petty traders and artisans, and many lack 
aU sound occupational basis. In Polish Silesia, with its big 
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coal and iron industry, the position of the Jews, both of those 
long settled there and of the post-War immigrants, is com- 
paratively good. In Posnania, where a hundred or even fifty 
years ago there had been many Jews, few are left, and the 
local government discourages Jewish immigration. The Jews 
iu Poland sufier from the Government policy which taxes 
the peasants lightly and throws the main burden on the 
towns, i.e. on industry and commerce; this naturally affects 
the Jews most. They have further suffered from the setting 
up of Government monopolies for the manufacture of 
tobacco, spirituous drinks, and matches, for the production 
of salt, and for the foreign trade in timber. While in private 
hands these trades employed many Jews, but now licences 
for the sale of tobacco and spirituous liquors are given by 
preference to War invalids. Similarly the Jews are passed 
over in appointments in the general and local administration. 

Moreover, in the last fifty years the Poles, who previously 
were engaged almost exclusively in agriculture, and left 
commerce and handicrafts to the Jews, have become a seri- 
ous competition to them. The Government and the Polish 
population favour the non- Jewish merchants and artisans. 
The National Bank, which grants extensive credits to the 
Polish merchants, artisans, and farmers, tends to refuse 
them to the Jews. Co-operative stores and agricultural co- 
operatives are developing, and cut out the private trader. 
Jewish artisans suffer from the new Government regulations 
which prescribe apprenticeships and examinations for arti- 
sans setting up on their own accoimt; and only masters 
who have passed such exanodnations are allowed to employ 
apprentices. The employment of Jewish workmen in fac- 
tories, even in such as belong to Jews, is very restricted; 
e.g. in the textile factories at Lodz the non- Jewish work- 
men compel the Jewish manufacturers to replace non- Jews 
by other non-Jews only. Certain branches are manned 
exclusively by non- Jews who refuse to admit any Jews. 
Acpojdilijg to a report of the Jewish community in Lodz, in 
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1928, of tlie 40,000 Jewish families only 54-3 per cent paid 
communal taxes, 38-8 per cent were in receipt of relief, and 
of 6-9 the position was unknown. Of the taxpayers, 62-7 per 
cent paid the lowest contribution — about |1 a year — ^and 
thus stood near the brink of destitution; and only between 
one-fourth and one-fifth of the Jewish families seem to 
have enjoyed a more or less adequate income. 

The precarious position of the Jews in Poland is rendered 
even more serious by the stoppage of emigration to America, 
which, dmring the first years after the War, counterbalanced 
their considerable natural increase. Now a livelihood has to 
be found, not for the existing Jewish population alone, but 
for a yearly increase of about 30,000. So far no solution has 
been discovered for this problem. The American Joint 
Reconstruction Poundation endeavours to provide a good 
industrial education for young Jews; in Poland, as well as in 
Russia, by means of credit associations, which give loans 
for productive purposes, it tries to help the Jews over the 
present difficult times, till new industrial developments and 
a revival of trade with Russia may ofier them a livelihood. 
Until then the economic position of the Jews in Poland 
must remain extremely serious. 

Slightly better than in Poland is the position of the Jews 
in the Northern Border-States of Russia — ^in Latvia and 
Lithuania. Their numbers are smaller — ^in Poland they form 
10-4 per cent of the population, in Lithuania only 7-6, and 
in Latvia 6; there is therefore less internal competition 
among them. Jewish commerce in Latvia and Lithuania 
has, however, suffered considerably. Since 1919-1921, when 
under the agrarian reform the big landed estates were 
broken up into small farms which are largely based on self- 
consumption, the commerce in agricultural produce, which 
was almost entirely in Jewish hands, has shr unk . Moreover, 
the Jews have lost their employment as agents and factors 
of the big landowners. Further, in Lithuania the setting up 
of a monopoly for the sale of spirituous liquors has damaged 
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the Jewish traders. In industry Jews prosper as owners of 
paper-mills, rubber works, corn-mills, saw-mills, etc.; as 
artisans they have maintained more or less their pre-War 
position. Here, too, the American Joint Reconstruction 
Foundation has started credit associations for the small 
traders and artisans. 

In Roumania, which at the end of the War acquired 
three provinces inhabited by great numbers of Jews — 
Bessarabia from Russia, the Bukovina from Austria, and 
Transylvania from Hungary — ^the economic situation of the 
Jews is best in Old Roumania. There, before 1914, their 
position was fairly secure in commerce, industry, and 
handicrafts, and a considerable part of big industry and of 
the very important grain trade was in their hands; nor has 
their position in Old Roumania been impaired by the War to 
any marked extent. On the contrary, it has become very bad 
in Bessarabia where their commercial connexions before the 
War were with Russia, and especially with Odessa. They 
are now cut ofi from that port, and have thereby lost 
the export trade in grain, which previously provided a 
good part of their livelihood. Perhaps even greater is 
the economic decline of the Jews in the Bukovina. Here, 
under Austrian rule, their position was remarkably good; 
they traded in cattle and grain; one-third of aU the big 
landed estates belonged to Jews, who besides farmed many 
more. Many Jews were ofl&cials or engaged in professions; 
anti-Semitism was almost unknown. All this has been 
changed since the War. The big landowners have been 
expropriated under the agrarian reform, commerce has lost 
its old connexions, the professions and administrative posts 
are now filled by Roumanians. The Jews have been largely 
thrown back on petty trade and handicrafts, and their posi- 
tion is most imsatisfactory. The same is the case in Transyl- 
vania. The only favourable change consists in some 3000 
Jewish fa mili es, mostly in Bessarabia, having been as peasants 
assigned land under the post-War agrarian reform. 
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According to A. Manes, who has attempted to estimate 
the aggregate income of world-Jewiy,^ in 1929, their yearly 
<per capita income amounted — 

In Russia to 275 roubles (nominally 140 dollars). 

„ Poland „ 900 zloty (about 100 „ ). 

„ Germany „ 2500 marks ( „ 600 „ ). 

„ U.S.A. „ 875 dollars. 

„ the entire world ,, 350 doUars. 

On that basis the aggregate income of world-Jewry would 
amount to 6000 million dollars. 

Such figures naturally can raise no claim to precision, 
and they ignore the differences in the purchasing power of 
money. Still, they supply a rough estimate. American Jewry, 
which formed 27 per cent of the whole, enjoyed about 62 per 
cent of the aggregate income, and the average per capita 
income of the Jews in the United States was almost nine 
times, and in Germany sk times, higher than in Poland. 
Since 1929 there has been a considerable fall in incomes in 
all countries, but especially in the United States. 

^ In the Yiddish periodical Economy and Life (Berlin, February 1930). 



CHAPTER X 


THE BEGINNINGS OF AGEICULTUEE 

I. AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENTS 
(1) Russia 
(a) The Old Colonies 

A DECREE of Tsar Alexander I in 1804, regulating the 
position of the Jews, marks the first attempt at resettling 
them in agriculture, in which they had practically nowhere 
been engaged since the Middle AgesJ By that decree they 
were forbidden to inhabit villages or to engage in the hquor 
trade, which was then their main trade, but, within the 
Jewish Pale of Settlement, were allowed to buy or farm 
land in special Jewish colonies, outside the existing villages. 
Moreover, grants of State lands were made to them in so- 
called “ New Russia” — the sparsely populated govern- 
ments of Kherson and Yekaterinoslav — ^which had only just 
been placed under a regular administration. The Russian 
Government hoped to settle there 60,000 Jewish families, 
hitherto engaged in the liquor trade and now deprived of 
their means of subsistence; but by 1815 the nine colonies, 
founded since 1804, all in Kherson, comprised only 600 
families and an aggregate population of 3862. After an 

-i 

^ Besides tlie medieval agricultural settlements in Southern Europe 
(see p. 130) j there were some Jewish villages in Korthern Mesopotamia, 
e.g. Sandur, about seventy miles north of Mosul, where, to this day, 
there are some sixty Jewish families. Also in the village of Pekiin, in 
Northern Palestine, the Jews have, for many centuries, lived as peasants. 
In the sixteenth century, according to Dubnow {WeltgescJiichte^ voL vi. 
p. 289), there were Jews in Lithuania and Poland cultivating gardens 
and orchards, and, in some cases, farms. 
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interval of twenty years, tke Russian Government, under 
Tsar Nicliolas I, resumed the policy of settling Jews on 
the land, and on his initiative, between 1835 and 1850, 
twenty-eight new Jewish colonies were founded in South- 
ern Russia. A special inducement was ofiered in that 
the colonists were freed from military service, which 
at that time extended over twenty-five years. Groups of 
Jews from Lithuania and Poland migrated to Southern 
Russia to take up agriculture. By 1845, 1661 families, 
with a total of 12,779 persons, were settled in those 
colonies. 

Also in other parts of the Pale of Settlement, in Lithuania, 
Poland, the Northern Ukraine, and Bessarabia, the Jews 
made use of the right to buy land and to engage in agri- 
culture on scattered farms or in special Jewish settle- 
ments. It is stated that in Poland, in 1859, the number 
of Jews engaged in agriculture was, including dependents, 
27,971. 

The attitude of the Russian Government continued 
favourable to Jewish agricultural colonization till the 
’sixties, when the policy was reversed. In 1866 the settle- 
ment of Jews in agricultural colonies was stopped by an 
ukase; in 1872, 30,000 out of the 70,000 hectares ^ of State 
lands assigned to them in Lithuania and the Ukraine were 
taken away on the pretext that the land was not properly 
cultivated; and in 1882 a stop was put to all further ex- 
tension of Jewish colonization by the Government for- 
bidding Jews to lease or buy land. 

According to the Russian census of 1897, 40,611 Jews 
were engaged in agriculture, making 2-67 per cent of the 
1,530,307 Jews in gainful occupations. Including depend- 
ents, the number of Jews who made their living from agri- 
culture amounted to 192,721, i.e, 3-81 per cent of the Jewish 
population. 

In 1897 an inquiry by the J ewish Colonization Association 
^ One hectare = acres. 
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(I.C.A.) concerning the Jewish farmers in Russia estabhshed 
that there were : 

In tKe Governments of 
Kherson and Yeka- 

terinoslav . . . 4,603 families comprising 32,280 persons. 

In Bessarabia — 

In the colonies . . 1,494 „ ,, 7,782 ,, 

On scattered farms about 1,500 ,, „ about 8,000 ,, 

In Lithuania and the 

Ukraine (without Kher- 
son and Yekaterinoslav) 5,000 ,, ,, ,, 30,000 ,, 

Together about 12,600 ,, „ „ 78,000 ,, 

Outside these three regions, where most of them hved in 
special Jewish colonies and occupied a total of 150,000 
hectares, there were Jewish farmers scattered throughout 
the Pale of Settlement — ^in 1897 their number was esti- 
mated at 26,000 families comprising 92,000 persons and 
cultivating a total of 106,000 hectares. These were mostly 
market gardeners in the neighbourhood of towns, growing 
vegetables, grapes, fruit, or tobacco. Besides there were, in 
1897, some 15,000 Jewish agricultural labourers. Thus a 
total of 255,000 hectares was cultivated by a Jewish agri- 
cultural population of 185,000. This figure does not differ 
much from that of 192,721 obtained at the census. 

The Jewish colonies were aided by loans from the I.C.A., 
which, after the War, tried to help the farmers who had lost 
most of their stock. In 1927 there were in the Governments 
of Khemon and Yekaterinoslav 48 colonies, including 7842 
farms, and a Jewish population of 35,503 cultivating about 
100,000 hectares land. Their economic position is still pre- 
carious, as cereals, on which their economy is based, have 
suffered from frequent droughts and bad harvests. 

Throughout the whole of the late Jewish Pale, the Jewish 
farmers, unless settled in colonies of their own, live mainly 
in the neighbourhood of towns, and mostly combine agricul- 
ture with some other occupation; in 1930 these suburban 
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farmers are stated to have formed about 52 per cent of 
all Jewish agriculturists in Russia. 

(b) The New Colonization'^ 

In 1924 a new period of Jewish colonization opened in 
Russia. The Soviet Government declared its readiness to 
supply land for Jewish agricultural settlements,- and also 
otherwise to promote Jewish colonization. The ofier was 
welcomed by the American Joint Distribution Committee 
( J.D.C.) as a means of settling on the land a certain part of 
the crowd of displaced and ruined traders. In July 1924 
a special American Jewdsh Joint Agricultural Corporation 
(Agrojoint) was formed by the J.D.C., with a view to carry- 
ing on the work of colonization in connexion with the Soviet 
Government, who, on their part, set up a special committee 
in Moscow, known as the “Komzet”. 

The Government, besides finding the land, helped the 
settlers by exempting them from taxation during the first 
three years, by granting them preferential tarifis on the 
railways, by supplying cheap timber for buildings, by pro- 
viding seed, and by means of loans of 100 to 200 roubles. 
The settlers had little or no means of their own (on the 
average 200 roubles). To cover the cost of settlement, 
which, in 1927, amounted to 1100-2000 roubles, they 
obtained loans from the Agro joint or one of the other 
Jewish colonization societies — ^the I.C.A., the Ort, and the 
Ozet, each of these colonizing a particular district. By an 
agreement which the Agro joint concluded with the Soviet 
Government in 1929, either party undertook, during the 
next ten years, to supply an annual sum of one million 
roubles for Jewish colonization in the Ukraine and the 
Crimea. The area assigned to each settler amounts to 15- 
25 desiatines (36-60 acres), and varies with the size of his 
family and with the district. So far their economy is mainly 

^ Of. my article on Jewish colonization in Russia in the Vienna 
periodical Palastina, 1928, p. 1. 
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based on cereals, and to a lesser extent on dairy produce 
(cheese). Originally the settlers were given individual farms; 
only in exceptional cases, were large “collective f arras” 
founded, jointly owned and cultivated by a group of settlers, 
or artels — co-operative farms — of which the fields are culti- 
vated in common, while the farmsteads with their stock 
and gardens are owned and worked by the iadividual 
settlers. In 1929 the Government tried to “collectivize” the 
Jewish farms, but met with strong opposition; they were 
able to carry out their programme only to a very limited 
extent, and then almost always in the milder form of 
artels. 

In 1924 the Russian Government decided, during the 
following ten years, to settle each year 10,000 Jewish families 
in agriculture. The President of the Soviet Union, Kalinin, 
declared that this colonization of 100,000 Jewish families 
would be the most effective means for preserving the 
Russian Jews as a nation. But during the next four years 
the Russian Government were only able to find land for 
15,000 Jewish families, and in 1929 put forward a reduced 
programme, providing for the settfing of another 15,000 
Jewish families in the Ukraine and the Crimea during the 
years 1930-1934. But even of this reduced programme only 
a small part seems to have been carried out, because, apart 
from the shortage of land, intending settlers are coming 
forward m diminishing numbers. The industrial Five Years 
Plan of 1929 has created a great demand for industrial 
labour, and given a chance to the Jews in the towns to find 
employment in industry; it has e.ven caused Jewish settlers 
to leave the colonies, where their economic position had 
been rendered unsatisfactory by several bad harvests and 
other difficulties. The colonies lost about one-fourth of their 
personnel; and only about one-fifth of the new settle- 
ments in the Ukraine, planned for 1931, and in the Crimea 
one-half, could be established owing to the lack of appli- 
cants. At the end of 1932 the number of Jewish f amil i e s 
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ill the new colonies in the Ukraine and the Crimea amounted 
to about 15,000 (or a total of 55,000 inhabitants). 

It seems that the Soviet Government now propose to direct 
Jewish agricultural settlers mainly to Biro-Bidjan (Bureya), 
on the Amur River. It is stated that of its 1,460,000 hectares 
of land, 1,300,000 are fit for cultivation. Of these, 260,000 
hectares are in the possession of some 27,000 non- Jews, and 
100,000-120,000 hectares must be reserved for their future 
requirements. Thus approximately 900,000 hectares are 
available for Jewish colonization, which, coimting 25 hectares 
to the family, would provide for 36,000 families. Adding the 
non-agricultural population, room for 50,000 to 100,000 
famihes could be found in that district, which is rich in 
mineral resources. Should considerable numbers of Jews 
settle in Biro-Bidjan, the Russian Government propose to 
grant them national autonomy and form the district into 
a Jewish Republic within the Union of Soviet Republics. 

During the years 1928-1932, the total number of Jews 
transplanted by the Government to Biro-Bidjan amoimted 
only to 18,000, of whom 11,000 re-emigrated ; those who 
have remained are engaged in agriculture (mostly on 
collective farms), and in handicrafts. According to a plan 
published towards the end of 1932, 300,000 people, the 
majority of them Jews, were to be settled in Biro-Bidjan 
between 1933 and 1937, finding employment in agriculture, 
industry, and naming. The Government planned to spend 
263 miUion roubles on its agricultural settlements, besides 
very considerable sums for industry, electric works, railways, 
schools, and public health. JFor 1933 the settling of a Jewish 
population of 26,000 was planned, but, later on, the figure 
was reduced to 17,000, and finally to 6800; half of them were 
to be farmers, while the others were to work in factories, 
the building trade, and transport. The expense of setthng a 
family, not coimting land, amoimts to 2000 roubles. As the 
I.C. A. and the Agrojoint do not favour colonization in Biro- 
Bidjan, the necessary means have to be provided by the 
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Russian Government and the Russian- Jewish Colonization 
Association, “Ozet”. 

It would be premature, on the basis of the available data, 
to pronounce a final judgment concerning the prospects of 
colonization in Biro-Bidjan. So much, however, is clear, 
that the economic and psychological difl&culties in the way 
of colonizing Jews in that very distant, uncivilized province 
will necessarily be much greater than even in the Ukraine 
or the Crimea. It is stated that in 1928, 48 per cent of the 
new settlers left Biro-Bidjan, 63 per cent in 1929, and 60 
per cent in 1931, because they were imable to adapt them- 
selves to the new surroundings. In consequence, in 1932, the 
Government decided in future to examine the applicants 
much more strictly with regard to their fitness for agri- 
cultural work, this, and not their need of employment, 
determining the selection. Further, also, foreign Jews are to 
be admitted to Biro-Bidjan; in fact, during the last years 
about one hundred families have gone there from America, 
Belgium, Poland, and Palestine, but a number of them have 
returned. 


(2) Poland, Lithuania, and Latvia 

According to the Polish census of 1921, 159,147 Jews, 
i.e. 5-74 per cent of their total number, derived their hveh- 
hood from agriculture (156,006 from cultivating land, from 
cattle-breeding, gardening, etc., and 4441 in connexion with 
forestry, fisheries, and himting)r 

24,970 of them worked on their own account, owning or leasing land. 
2,023 as administrative ojElcials or foremen. 

9,406 as labourers. 

53,534 were dependents assisting the heads of the families. 

69,160 dependents not gainfully employed. 

54 remained unspecified. 

The number is comparativelj large. But, besides working 
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farmers who live from agriculture only, it includes big 
landowners who work their own, or rented, land with non- 
Jewish labour, or lease out small plots to non-Jewish 
peasants; farmers who combine agriculture with some other 
occupation; suburban, or even urban, poultry farmers, 
dairy producers, market gardeners, and fruit-growers. Since 
1921 the number of Jewish farmers has diminished, as under 
the agrarian reform the land of a certain number of the 
Jewish big landowners has been taken from them, m return 
for compensation. The Jews who used to rent estates 
from big landowners have almost completely disappeared, 
and so have the so-called “War farmers”, who, because of 
the high prices of food during the War and the nert few 
years, had taken to dairying or market gardeniug on the 
outskirts of the towns. At present (1933) the Jewish agri- 
cultural population in Poland can be put, at the best, at 
20,000 families and a total of 100,000. Very few Jews were 
given land under the agrarian reform. The position of the 
Jewish farmers in Poland is almost everywhere unsatisfac- 
tory. Their holdings are mostly very small, on the outskirts 
of towns, and their economy is based on dairy produce and 
vegetables. The scanty returns compel them to seek some 
other occupation besides agriculture. 

There are iu Lithuania 2000-3000 Jewish families en- 
gaged iu agriculture, and they form about 10 per cent of 
the Jewish population. Their economy is very primitive; 
about one-third of the holdings comprise less than twelve 
desiatines (30 acres), and' the insuEBicient returns compel 
their owners to seek employment as carriers, drivers, 
artisans, or traders. The farmers in the Jewish colonies 
grow mainly cereals, while outside of the Jewish colonies 
they are mostly of the suburban type. 

In Latvia very few Jews are engaged in agriculture. At 
the census of 1926 their number, mcludiug dependents. 
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amounted to 867, i.e. 0-9 per cent of tke Jewish, population. 
No land was assigned to them when the agrarian reform was 
carried through in 1920-1921. 

(3) Eoumania 

At the end of the War, the province of Bessarabia passed 
from Russia to Roumania; and to the 3000 families in its 
old Jewish agricultural colonies another 3000 families were 
added which, under the agrarian reform of 1921-1922, 
received from the Government small holdings of 2-6 hectares 
in, or near, the existing Jewish colonies. Besides, there are 
a few hundred Jewish families scattered in Christian vill- 
ages, tilling their own or hired land. Vineyards, tobacco 
plantations, and market gardens form important branches 
of Jewish agriculture in Bessarabia. 


(4) Caepatho-Russia 

In Carpatho-Russia, which before the War belonged to 
Hungary and now forms part of Czechoslovakia, at the 
census of 1921, 25,128 Jews were enumerated (including 
dependents) who earned their livelihood in agriculture. 
They formed 26-92 per cent of the Jewish population of 
Carpatho-Russia, and 6-12 of its total agricultural popula- 
tion. Their economy is of an exceedingly primitive char- 
acter. The soil in the mountain? villages in which most of 
these farmers live is very poor, and the climate is cold; it 
is not possible to grow cereals, only potatoes, hay, and in 
some parts hemp. The Jews, who since the end of the 
eighteenth century had been coming into that district 
from across the Galician border, were able to acquire land, 
which was priced very low, and bought it extensively since, 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, the Hungarian 
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laws allowed tteni to do so. The land belonging to Jews lies 
mainly in the district of Marmarosh. Most of the Jewish 
holdings are very small — one or two hectares — and their 
produce is hardly sufficient to supply potatoes for the 
household and fodder for one cow. Their owners must seek 
additional occupation, and find it mostly in the feUing and 
transport of timber. They are probably the most modest 
and primitive Jewish farmers to be found anywhere. They 
live m wooden houses, with slatted or thatched roofs, and 
seldom eat meat. Since the War, cases have multiplied of 
their selling or letting their holdings to Ruthenian peasants, 
and emigrating or going into the towns. 

In the other provinces of Czechoslovakia the number of 
Jewish farmers is less. In 1921 the number of Jews en- 
gaged in agriculture, including dependents, was in Slovakia 
14,569, forming 10*7 per cent of its Jewish population, and 
8 per cent of its total agricultural population; in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, 3664, forming 2-8 per cent of their 
Jewish, and l-l per thousand of their total agricultural 
population. Jewish agriculture in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia is chiefly conducted on large farms; while in Slovakia 
the Jewish agriculturists are mid dlin g landowners, farmers, 
or employees on such farms, and only in the neighbourhood 
of towns small-holders engaged in dairying and fruit- 
growing. Deducting agriculturists who perform no manual 
labour, but own or lease landed estates, the number of 
Jewish farmers in Czechoslovakia (outside Carpatho-Russia) 
probably does not exceed 1600. 

(5) The Argentine and Brazil 

The Jewish Colonization Association (I.C.A.), founded in 
Paris, in the ’eighties, by Baron Maurice Hirsch for the 
purpose of settling Jews in agriculture, and endowed with a 
capital of 200 miUion francs, has since 1890 acquired about 
600,000 hectares of land (about 1,500,000 acres) in the 
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Argentine. Its original scheme was to settle Jewish farmers 
who suffered from oppression in Russia, but subsequently 
it extended its work to Jews who had not pre^^ously been 
farmers. By the end of 1927, 373,272 hectares of the land 
of the I.C.A. had been taken up, and 228,100 were under 
cultivation. There were some fifteen agricultural colonies 
consisting — 

At the end of 1892 of 509 farms. 

„ „ 1900 „ 906 „ 

„ „ 1905 „ 1251 

„ „ 1910 „ 2114 „ 

„ „ 1913 „ 2655 ., 

„ 1924 „ 2661 „ 

„ „ 1927 „ 2943 ,, 

On some farms more than one family was settled, e.g. the 
parents and a married son, or two married brothers. At the 
end of 1927 there were 3563 families engaged in agriculture, 
comprising a population of 19,732, besides 2521 non-agri- 
cultural Jewish families, with a total of 13,352; so that the 
aggregate Jewish population of the colonies consisted of 
6084 families and 33,084 inhabitants. Moreover, sixteen 
urban settlements had grown up in the neighbourhood of 
the agricultural colonies, engaged in commerce, handi- 
crafts, transport, etc., and comprising a population of 
16,874 (among them 6780 non- Jews). 

The fiiteen colonies are in the provinces of Buenos Aires 
(Mauricio and Baron Hirsch), Santa (Moiseville and 
Montefiore), Santiago del Estero (Dora), Entre Rios (nine 
colonies), and one colony m the district of the Pampas 
(Narcisse Leven). They lie in latitude 31 to 38, i.e. in a tem- 
perate climate. Their transport facilities are excellent; they 
are connected with the main railway lines, and are within 
easy reach of the capital of Buenos Aires, and of the main 
ports. On the other hand, their cultural cohesion is im- 
paired by the land of the I.C.A. not forming a compact 
whole, but being divided between 6 provinces and 15 estates. 
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Originally the colonists mainly went in for cattle-breed- 
ing. Most of the 150 hectares (370 acres) assigned to each 
colonist were used for pasture, and the cattle were sold for 
meat. Gradually the colonists took up dairying, and also the 
cultivation of cereals, flax, and fodder, as the low price of 
meat rendered cattle-breeding unprofitable. At the end of 
1927 the average farm comprised 123 hectares. The value 
of the harvest of 1927, from 228,100 hectares, was 4,121,000 
pesos, i.e. 1400 pesos = 588 dollars, per colonist. Generally 
speakmg, their position is favourable; many have even 
grovm rich. They have profited by the great economic 
development of the Argentine, by railways being brought 
near to the colonies, and by the very considerable rise in 
land values. In time they have also acquired a thorough 
knowledge of agriculture. They suffer, however, from fre- 
quent droughts and from locusts, and from their depend- 
ence on exports. The neighbourhood of railways and easy 
access to the cities has induced many colonists, who have 
by now paid off their debts to the I.C.A., to let their land 
to non- Jews or to sell it, and to engage in urban occupa- 
tions. This tendency is most marked in the second or third 
generation. On the other hand, by 1927 the sons of 
colonists had bought, with their own money, a further 

10.000 hectares in the neighbourhood of the colonies Baron 
Hirsch, Narcisse Leven, and Entre Rios. Life in the colo- 
nies begins to assume an urban character, as is shown by 
the high percentage of the non-agricultural population in 
the colonies and in the urban townships connected with 
them. 

At the end of 1927 the I.C.A. still had a land reserve of 

211.000 hectares in the Argentine, sufficient to settle 1000- 
1500 new colonists. As land can no longer be bought on a 
large scale in the Argentine, or only at very high prices, 
the I.C,A. is turning its attention to Uruguay, but, so far, 
no purchase of land has been concluded. 

Measuring the success of the Argentine colonization by 
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the hopes of its authors, who expected by that means to 
alleviate Jewish misery in Eastern Europe, its results are 
practically nil, as the 3600 families of colonists signify little, 
as against the 7 millions of East European Jewry. The work 
was started with very considerable funds and was to have 
marked a turning-point in the life of the East European 
Jews; but in effect colonization in the Argentine has had 
no influence on Jewish life in other countries. The I.C.A. 
can, however, justly claim that its agricultural work made 
the country known to the J ews in Eastern Europe, and has 
resulted in 200,000 Jews being now settled in the Argentine 
towns. 

In Brazil the I.C.A. owns 100,000 hectares, and has 
fo un ded two colonies, Quatre Irmaos and Philippson, which 
in 1927 comprised 200 Jewish farms with a total population 
of 1500 (besides a few hundred non- Jewish farmers). Both 
colonies engage in the cultivation of cereals, in cattle-breed- 
ing, and forestry. Their economic position seems satisfactory, 
but it is doubtful whether, in their non-Jewish surroundings, 
they will escape being swamped by non-Jewish elements. 
The I.C.A. is now trying to acquire more land in Brazil. 


(6) The United States 

In the late ’eighties some immigrants from Eastern 
Europe turned to agriculture, taking up especially the 
subsidiary branches — ^market-gardening, poultry-farming, 
flower-farming, and dairying — ^in the neighbourhood of big 
cities, such as Philadelphia and New York. Some had been 
engaged in siTTnilar work in Eastern Europe, others were 
traders or artisans, who meant to start a new life in a new 
country. With a view to helping and advising them, the 
I.C.A., jointly with the Baron Hirsch Eund, in 1900, 
founded in New York a Jewish Agricultural Society. Its 
chief task was to supply credits, and by the end of 1932 it 
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tad advanced 6 million dollars in loans, of wticli the greatest 
part has been repaid. The Jewish farmers live everywhere 
intermixed with non- Jews, some scattered in the neigh- 
bourhood of cities on the Atlantic coast, others in groups 
within townships. Besides, there are a few hundred Jewish 
fanners in Cahfornia. In 1932 their total number in the 
United States was estimated at 15,000 families and 100,000 
persons. 

The position of the Jewish farmers does not differ from 
that of other American farmers. They combine, however, 
agriculture with other occupations — ^they take in boarders 
during the summer vacations, work as tailors, etc., and 
remain in the neighbourhood of cities; and, not unlike their 
Christian neighbours, they continue in agriculture merely 
so long as it is profitable, but exchange it for another 
occupation if that offers better prospects. Such a transi- 
tion is facilitated by their living in non- Jewish surround- 
ings, and being easily able to sell their farms. With a view 
to professional instruction, the J ewish Agricultural Society 
publishes a Yiddish paper, called The Jewish Farmer, 


(7) Canada 

The first Jewish farmers in Canada settled towards the 
end of the nineteenth century, partly on scattered farms 
among non-Jews, and partly in groups. Many received 
their homesteads from the Canadian Government. Later 
on, between 1900 and 1911,.several agricultural settlements 
were founded by the I.C.A. There are at the present time 
about ten colonies administered by it in the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, of which the best 
known axe Edenbridge, Lipton, and Borsch; they comprise 
200 families, with an aggregate population of 800, and en- 
gage in the cultivation of cereals, in cattle-breeding, and 
dauying. In. 1927 about 27,000 acres (11,000 hectares) were 
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under cultivation. About the same number of Jewish 
farmers in these provinces live scattered outside the 
colonies, often combining agriculture with commerce. Be- 
sides, there are a few hundred Jewish farmers in Quebec 
and Ontario; most of them are market gardeners, or take 
in lodgers in the summer. At the Canadian census of 1921, 
the total of Jews enumerated in agriculture was, including 
their dependents, 5301. The position of the farmers was 
unsatisfactory. Like the non-Jews, they suffered from the 
low price of agricultural produce, and many, therefore, 
were abandoning agriculture and moving into the towns. 


(8) Palestine 

The first tentative attempts at colonization in Palestine 
resulted, in 1855, in the purchase of a small estate near Jaffa 
by Sir Moses Montefiore; in 1870 in the founding of the 
Agricultural School, Mikveh Israel, near Jaffa, by Charles 
Netter, the representative of the Alliance Israelite Univer- 
seUe; and in 1878 in the first purchase of land near Mulebbis, 
the later Petach Tikwah, by pious Jews from Jerusalem. 
The year 1882 marks, however, the real begioning of the 
agricultural colonization of Palestine, when the colony of 
Petach Tikwah was definitely established, and Rishon le 
Zion, Sichron Jacob, and E-osh Pinah were fotmded by Jew- 
ish immigrants from Russia and Roumania. From then on- 
wards there has been steady progress which has been 
marked by the regular establishment of new colonies. 

Three periods can be distinguished in the history of 
Jewish colonization in Palestine: 

(1) 1882-1899, the time of the patriarchal colonization 
by Baron Edmond de Rothschild, based on vineyards. 

(2) 1900-1914, the time of the systematic philanthropic 
colonization by the I.C.A., based on cereals, and of the first 
attempts at colonization by the Ziordst Organization; in 
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that period tlie first orange plantations -were started by 
private enterprise. 

(3) From 1919 to this day, the time of extensive Zionist 
colonization based on mixed agriculture, largely on dairying, 
and of the great extension of orange plantations by settlers 
with means of their own. 

The colonization during the first period was carried on by 
young Jews from Russia and Roumania, enthusiastic Zion- 
ists, who came to Palestine without sufficient means or 
knowledge, but found a patron in Baron Edmond de Roth- 
schild, of Paris; he assisted them with money and expert 
guidance, helped them over the worst time, and gave their 
work a definite direction by planting vineyards and estab- 
lishing great central wine-cellars in Rishon le Zion and 
Sichron Jacob. He is rightly described as the father of 
Jewish colonization in Palestine. At the end of this period, 
in 1899, there were 21 settlements in Palestine, with an 
agricultural population of about 3000. 

In 1900 the administration of the Rothschild colonies 
was handed over to the I.C.A., which, between 1900 and 
1907, founded new colonies in Lower Galilee, based on the 
cultivation of cereals. Between 1908 and 1914 the Zionist 
Organization estabhshed five big farms, near Jafia, in the 
Emek Jesreel (the Plain of Esdraelon), and on the Lake of 
Tiberias, based mainly on dairying and plantations, and 
run either by a manager with hired labour, or by a co-opera- 
tive of the labourers. Also a few private Jewish societies, 
from Eastern Europe and America, formded farms and plan- 
tations with their own means. In the old Rothschild colonies 
orange groves were planted and proved very profitable. The 
War prevented for the time being an extension of coloniza- 
tion, but did no essential damage to the existing colonies. 
At the end of the War there were 43 settlements com- 
prising 90,000 acres, and an agricultural population of 7500. 

Jewish interest in Palestinian colonization was greatly 
stimulated by the Balfour Declaration and the conferring 
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of the Palestine Mandate on Great Britain. Considerable 
sums of money were collected by the Zionist Organization 
through its two funds, the Jewish National Fund and the 
Keren Hayessod, which enabled it to purchase big compact 
areas of land in the Emek Jesreel and in the coastal plain, 
and to proceed with systematic colonization. At the same 
time an experimental station was founded for scientihc re- 
search into agricultural problenas. For colonists only younger 
people were chosen who had received a few years of agricul- 
tural training. A mixed type of agriculture was introduced 
into the new colonies, based on dairying, but combining with 
it the cultivation of cereals, fodder, and vegetables, poultry 
farming, bee-keeping, and plantations. The colonies consist 
either of independent homesteads {moscTuiw owdim), each 
settler working his own land, or collectively organized 
{hvuzah), a group of settlers working a larger farm in 
common, and jointly owning even the farm buildings and 
stock. 

The land of the Zionist colonies is the property of the 
National Fund and is given to the settlers on a perpetual lease. 
They receive, as a rule, 100-150 dunam^ land, of which about 
5 dunam are irrigated, the whole being worth about £ 500 . 
The further cost of settlement (£ 600-£700 per family), is 
covered by loans from the Keren Hayessod. Becently, the 
Jewish National Fund and the Keren Hayessod have helped 
settlers wishing to plant small orange groves, by giving 
them 15-25 dunam irrigable land in the coastal plain, and 
loans. 

Altogether between 1919 and 1933 some 50 new colonies 
were founded by the Keren Ilayessod, by the P.I.C.A. 
(Palestine Jewish Colonization Association, a subsidiary 
company of the I.C.A.), or by private enterprise. The area 
of orange groves planted by Jews with private means has 
risen from 10,000 dunam in 1924 to more than 100,000 
in 1933 ; these plantations yield good returns, as the Jaffa 
^ Four dunam = one acre. 
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orange, owing to its excellent quality, commands a high 
price in Great Britain and other countries. Besides, there 
are some 50,000 dxmam of other plantations (almond, olive, 
and banana trees, and vineyards) in Jewish possession. 

According to the census of 1931, 12,306 Jews were en- 
gaged in agriculture, maldng with their dependents a total 
of 27,017. Since 1931 the number of Jews in agriculture has 
risen still further, and at present (1933) there are about 
100 Jewish agricultural colonies with 50,000 inhabitants, 
of whom about two-thirds live by agriculture (including 
10,000 labourers). The area in Jewish possession amounts 
to about 1,100,000 dunam, i.e. 275,000 acres. 

The position of the Gahlean colonies, based on cereals, 
is unsatisfactory, and attempts are being made to change 
over to a mixed form of agriculture, and especially to dairy 
farming. The colonies based on mixed agriculture prosper, 
and are approaching a condition of financial independence. 
Best of all is the position where 5-10 per cent of the land 
is irrigable and it was possible to grow green fodder. The 
position of the orange planters is excellent; to some extent 
they employ cheap Arab labour, as is also the case in the 
cereal colonies in Galilee. In the Zionist colonies all the 
labour is done by the settlers themselves, or with the help 
of Jewish labourers. In 1932-1933, more than two million 
cases of oranges, of a value of £500,000, were exported by 
the J ewish planters. 

Zionist colonization in Palestine differs from colonization 
in other coxmtries in that in itself it is not the ultimate aim 
either of the Zionist Organization or of the settlers, but 
primarily serves the purpose of building up the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine. This explains why such great 
sacrifices in money, life, and health have been made for it 
in the last thirty years. The difficulties of colonization in 
Palestine were enormous under Turkish rule, and are not 
small even now. OriginaEy malaria was prevalent in the 
entire cotmtry, and only since the War have conditions 
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improved, thanks to the work done on the draining of 
marshes by the Jewish National Fund and the Government. 
The soil is ruined by centuries of irrational cultivation. 
Irrigation on a large scale is possible in the coastal plain, 
but quite recently water has been found also in many 
other districts, in the deeper strata, which opens up new 
possibilities for agriculture. The Arab fellahin, frugal, skilled, 
and hard-working, produce vegetables, eggs, and poultry at 
low prices, and are formidable competitors for the Jewish 
colonists. These, with their European standard of life, can 
assert themselves only by engaging in different branches of 
production, by making capital investments, and by develop- 
ing more iutensive forms of agriculture which result in a 
more profitable type of economy. 

Against these handicaps, Palestinian colonization, when 
compared with colonization in other countries, has only 
one, but a supremely important, advantage — ^the national 
enthusiasm of the settlers, which enables them more easily 
to overcome difficulties. By their labour they mean to lay 
the foundations of the Jewish National Home which, they 
hope, will send a new current of life through world-Jewry. 
Deprived of this hope, colonization in Palestine would be- 
come senseless; but as the result depends not on numbers 
alone, but also on the mental and moral level of the Jewish 
settlers, spiritual factors, such as do not enter into Jewish 
colonization in other coimtries, play a decisive part, e.g. 
the Hebrew language, the ethical standards of the settlers, 
their understanding of Judaism, etc. Colonization in Pales- 
tine and the new Jewish colonization in Soviet Russia, 
though similar in technical and economic matters, differ 
fundamentally in their social, cultural, and national con- 
tents. Colonization in the Ukraine and the Crimea — ^to say 
nothing of the incipient colonization in Bixo-Bidjan — ^is 
meant to provide a basis of existence for 20,000-30,000 
Jewish families in Russia; colonization in Palestine is an 
attempt to form a national centre with a Jewish culture 
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and thereby to strengthen Jewish national consciousness 
throughout the world. 

(9) Summary 


Summing up the figures in this chapter, the following 
numbers are obtained of Jews engaged in agriculture: 


In Eussia 

. 45,000 families, with 

a total of 250,000 persons.^ 

,, Poland 

. 20,000 

JJ 

» 100,000 „ 

5 , Lithuania 

. 3,000 

>> 

„ 15.000 „ 

„ Latvia 

200 

>> 

„ 1,000 „ 

„ Bessarabia . 

. 5,000 „ 

>> 

„ 30,000 


,, Czechoslovakia, in- 


cluding Carpatho- 


Russia 

5,000 

J5 

JJ 

JJ 

30,000 

,, the Argentine 

3,500 


>> 

99 

20,000 

„ Brazil . 

200 



99 

1.000 „ 

„ the United States 

15,000 


9) 

99 

80,000 

,, Canada 

800 

>1 

S> 

99 

5,000 

„ Palestine 

5,000 


9> 

99 

28,000 


102,700 




560,000 


1 Tto includes 21,000 families in the old and new colonies in the Ukraine and 
the Crimea, 2000 in the Caucasus and Uzbekistan, 2000 in Biro-Bidjan, and 20,000 
suburban agriculturists who mostly combine agriculture with other professions. 

Tliese figures do not include the Jews who appear as 
agriculturists in the official statistics of Germany, Galicia, 
Hungary, and the Bukovina, and most of whom are big 
landowners or farmers working their land with non- Jewish 
labour or tenants. The number of Jews living by agriculture 
may he estimated at about 600,000, Le. 3-6 per cent of 
world- Jewry, and the land owned by them at 5,500,000 
acres. 

Considering that the beginnings of J ewish colonization go 
back more than a century, and that during the last fifty 
yeaiB big sums of money have been employed for it from 
the funds of the two richest Jews of the time, Baron Roth- 
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schild and Baron Hixscli, tlie result appears slight; but the 
transfer of town inhabitants into agriculture is everywhere 
a difficult and expensive undertaking. The city dweller, 
accustomed to an easier and more exciting life, has little 
inchnation to return to the primitive and dull life of the 
village. But even if, in exceptional cases, he decides to do so, 
it remains questionable whether he will persevere, for the 
task of the new settler is exceedingly difficult. He must learn 
agricultural work and compete with those born to it; and 
he has to do even more, for he does not carry on a going 
concern, but must build up a new economy. He has to count 
with many unknown factors — ^the soil, the markets, hygienic 
conditions, etc. — each of them a rock on which he can easily 
founder. Moreover, farmers by inheritance and tradition 
usually find help in their parents and in their children; 
whereas the new settler is, in most cases, alone, or has a 
wife and young children, and must do the work divided else- 
where between three generations; he is not a link in a chain, 
but starts a chain, and has to some extent to carry the 
burden of the coming generations. Colonization, if successful, 
has the advantage of securing a safe basis of existence also 
for the future generations of his family; and the slow rate 
at which aU colonization progresses is acceptable, if further 
generations continue on the farmsteads. But where there is 
no such hope, and one generation alone remains on the land, 
money and labour are misapplied. 


II. AGRICULTURAL^ EDUCATION 

The agricultural education of the Jewish children is much 
more difficult than that of non- Jewish children, who are 
almost without exception sons of fanners, brought up in 
agricultural surroundings. These are famihax with the work, 
and aU they lack is certain theoretical information, which 
they can acquire in a comparatively short time, in winter 
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schools or from travelling teachers. The Jewish children, on 
the other hand, are town-bom and have laboriously to 
acquire the knowledge which, to the non- Jewish children, 
has come without conscious exertion; they require an educa- 
tion extending over several years. 

The most important Jewish agricultural school is that of 
llikveh Israel, near Jaffa, founded in 1870 by Charles 
ISTetter, and maintained by the Alliance Israelite Universelle. 
In 1933 it had 200 pupils of the age of 14-18 and attending 
a three years’ course. A second agricultural school for Jewish 
boys is now (in 1933 ) being built at Mesha (Galilee) by the 
Palestine Government, from funds left by the Jewish philan- 
thropist, the late Mr. Kadoorie. An agricultural school for 
Jewish girls, with about 70 pupOs, at ISTahalal, in the Emek 
Jesreel, is maintained by the Women’s International Zionist 
Organization (W.I.Z.O.), which has also established a big 
training farm for girls at Ness-Ziona. The school at Benshe- 
men, in Palestine, with 300 pupils, provides besides a general, 
also an agricultural education. Outside Palestine, there is the 
Jewish school for gardeners at Ahlem, near Hanover, and 
another at Budapest. In Soviet Russia there is an agricultural 
school in the Jewish colony of Novopoltavka which, in 1926 - 
1 927 , had 194 pupils, and there is a Yiddish Chair in the Agri- 
cultural Academy at Horki in White Russia. In the United 
States there is only the National Earm School in Doyles- 
town, near Philadelphia, which, in 1927 , had 165 pupils; 
the agricultural school at Woodbine, founded in 1893 by 
the Baron Hirsch Fimd, was closed after an existence of 
about thirty years. The tiotal number of pupils in all the 
Jewish agricultuial schools in the world is less than 1000 ; 
they supply the kind of instruction which is required for 
the working of a small or middle-sized farm. There are no 
Jewish schools for higher agricultural education, but Jews 
attend non- Jewish High Schools of Agriculture, especially 
in Vienna and Berlin, and in Southern France, Italy, and 
California. 
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In Palestine young Jews receive a practical agricultural 
education by joining the kvuzoih (collective farms) or the 
similarly organized kihbuzim. Outside Palestine there are 
in Poland, Lithuania, and Roumania, a few training farms 
for young Jews, subsidized by the Society Hehaluz. The 
Zionist Federation Mizrachi maintains a training farm near 
Fulda, in Hesse; and a few other small training farms have 
been estabhshed quite recently in the neighbourhood of 
Berlin. 

Another way in which young Jews obtain agricultural 
training is by taking employment as labourers on private 
farms. In the J ewish colonies in Palestine many thousands of 
men and girls are thus employed. They hope, after a few 
years, to settle on their own, with the help of the Jewish 
organizations, either in the colonies in which they work, or 
in new colonies. Outside Palestine, in Poland, Roumania, 
France, Holland, Denmark, and Germany, the Hehaluz has 
placed several hundred young Jews as apprentices in non- 
Jewish agricultural concerns. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE JEWS IN HANDICEAFTS AND INDUSTRY 

Official statistics, if they at all correlate the rehgion of 
people with their occupations, nowhere distinguish between 
the size and nature of the works in which, e.g., the Jews are 
employed. This is specially regrettable with regard to in- 
dustry in its wider sense, as its various forms — ^handicrafts, 
home industries, work in factories — ^place those employed 
under very different economic and social conditions. A shoe- 
maker and the owner of a big shoe-factory both appear as 
“working on own account in the manufacture of shoes”, 
although their professional activities and economic standing 
differ widely. Handicrafts usually denote works in which 
not more than five or ten workmen are employed, and 
which supply their produce to the consumer direct. In home 
industries workmen are employed on piece-work, at home 
or in a common workshop, and deliver their produce to a 
sub-contractor who supplies them with raw materials. The 
sub-contractor, in turn, is economically dependent on a mer- 
chant or manufacturer from whom he receives his contracts. 

In the case of certain trades it can be deduced from their 
very nature that in all probability they are carried on as 
handicrafts {e.g. barbers, butchers, bakers, glaziers, etc.). 


(1) Prussia 

Of the German occupational census of 1925, detailed 
results are available for Prussia,^ where of 225,523 Jews 

^ Silbergleit, Die Bexolkerungs- uvd Berufsverhaltnisse der Judm im 
Beutschm Reich, vol. i. p. 99 (Berlin, 1930). 
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gainfully occupied, 49,318, i.e. 21-9 per cent, were en- 
gaged in industry (including mining and the building 
trades) and in handicrafts. \\Tiile the percentage of Jews 
in the total population was 1-06, they formed 0-63 per 
cent of those engaged in handicrafts and industry, and 
2-26 of those working on their own account (not including 
home workers who, in the Prussian statistics, appear as 
working on own account, but in reahty are not economic- 
ally independent). 

Foremost with regard to the number of Jews engaged, 
were the clothing trade with 21,881, and the food industries 
with 7854, comprising 60' 4 per cent of all Jews engaged in 
industry and handicrafts, and 66-5 of those working on own 
account. Further, in engineering and instrument-making, 
especially in the watch industry, the textile, building, and 
metal trades, there were about 2000 Jews engaged in each. 
Their numbers were smallest in mining, in stone and pottery 
works, in printing and the building trade. Very different 
results are obtained if only those working on own account are 
considered — ^there were industries in which the Jews did not 
form even 1 per cent among the employees and labourers, 
but 4-6 of those working on own accoxmt. The difference is 
specially striking in the printing trade, where the respective 
figures were 0* 1 and 4- 3 per cent — ^there were a good many Jews 
among the owners of printing works but hardly any among 
the workmen; similarly in the paper, textile, and chemical 
industries. In the garment trade, on the other hand, the Jews 
formed 2- 3 per cent of the total engaged, and only 2- 1 of those 
working on own account; these among the non- Jews were 
mostly small tailors, but among the Jews, owners of large 
workshops. 

The following numbers of Jews were employed in occu- 
pations which by nature are whoUy or predominantly handi- 
crafts or home industries: 

1. ClotHng trade .... 12,908, mcluding 3,688 women. 

2. Butchers and meat-packers . 4,075 „ 1,083 „ 
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3. Manufacture of underwear and 



aprons .... 

2,250 including 

694 

women 

4. 

Hatters and milliners 

2,054 

JS 

1,354 

5> 

5. 

Shoemakers .... 

1,976 

» J 

252 

5) 

6. 

Printers ..... 

1,014 


177 

5) 

7. 

Furriers ..... 

939 

>> 

125 

55 

8 . 

Cigarette-makers 

767 

5> 

193 

55 

9. 

Bakers and confectioners 

727 

55 

165 

55 

10. Manufacture of spirituous liquors 

685 

55 

129 

55 

11. 

Leather workers and saddlers 

661 

55 

85 

55 

12. 

Instrument makers and opticians 

636 

55 

57 

55 

13. 

Knitwear ..... 

506 

53 

90 

55 


Between 200 and 500 Jews were further engaged as makers 
of ties and belts, as seamstresses, cap-makers, in the wool 
industry, as plumbers and fitters, in the cotton industry, 
in photography, as barbers, as locksmiths, and in the manu- 
facture of artificial flowers and feathers. Numbers 1, 3, 4, 5, 
7, and 13 in this list are part of the garment industry in its 
wider sense, and comprise 20,633, i.e. 41-8 per cent, of the 
Jews engaged in industry and handicrafts. 

The foreign Jews, who in Prussia formed 18 per cent of 
all Jews gainfully occupied, were most munerous in the 
following trades:^ 

Per cent. 


1. 

Furriers 

510 forming 54*3 of all Jews occupied in the trade. 

2. 

Tobacco trade 

631 

55 

47-1 

33 

35 

33 

3. 

Shoemakers . 

862 

55 

43-6 

35 

55 

33 

4. 

Instrument 








makers and 








opticians 

277 

33 

38-4 

53 

55 

55 

5. 

Barbers 

98 

35 

34-0 

53 

35 

55 

6. 

Seamstresses . 

126 

33 

.31-4 

33 

35 

35 

7. 

Tailors . 

3905 

33 

30-3 

33 

33 

35 

8. 

Confectioners . 

104 

>3 

29-5 

53 

55 

33 


These trades are predominantly carried on as handicrafts 
or home industries, and even of the foreign Jews, after some 
time, a certain proportion used to leave them for commerce. 

^ See Silbergleit, op. cit. vol. i. p. 103. 
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A survey of the younger generation of Jews in handicrafts 


obtained by considering their numbers and distribution 

journeymen and apprentices. 

There were — 

With tailors 

. 1644 

,, dressmakers 

842 

,j butchers 

806 

„ seamstresses 

681 

,, milliners 

506 


and 200-500 with locksmiths, fitters, furriers, cooks, printers, 
bakers, waiters, carpenters, varnishers, and shoemakers. 
Glaziers, watchmakers, and plumbers, who in the past were 
numerous among the Jews, had less than 200 Jewish journey- 
men and apprentices. Among the journeymen and appren- 
tices in the fur trade, which in Eastern Europe is mainly 
Jewish, there were 107 German Jews, and 220 foreign Jews. 
Of the 1644 tailors 864 were foreign, of the 842 dressmakers 
254, and of the 681 seamstresses 221. 


(2) Czechoslovakia 


According to the census of 1921, of the Jews gainfully 
occupied 7-2 per cent were in the garment trade, and 4-7 
in the food trade, forming 3-1 and 3*5 per cent of all engaged 
in those trades, while their percentage in the total popula- 
tion was only 2-6. 

The occupational distribution of the Jews differed widely 
between the highly developed provinces of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, and the backward provinces of Slo- 
vakia and Carpatho-Kussia. The Jews formed — 


In. the Total 
Population. 


Among those en- 
gaged in Industry and 
Handicrafts. 


In Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia 1-3 per cent 0*7 per cent. 

„ Slovakia . . . . 4-5 „ 5*7 „ 

„ Oarpatho-Riissia . . . 15-4 „ 34-4 „ 
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The participation of tlie Jews in handicrafts is greatest 
where the economic development is least advanced and their 
percentage is highest in the population, so that they cannot 
live by commerce alone. 

In certain trades in Carpatho-Russia, where big industry 
hardly exists, the Jews formed the majority of workmen, 
thus — 

In the garment trade .... 68-0 per cent. 

„ hide and leather industries . . 55-7 ,, 

„ food industries .... 62*2 


(3) East European Immigrants in Central and 
Western Europe 

There are numbers of East European immigrants engaged 
in industry and handicrafts in France, Belgium, and Great 
Britain, mostly in Paris, Antwerp, and London. While in 
Germany the Yiddish-speaking East European Jews easily 
learn the language, and therefore are soon able to pass from 
handicrafts to commerce, in Paris and London they long 
remain artisans. An inquiry instituted in Paris in 1910 
showed that 16,060 East European Jews (the figure includes 
dependents) lived by handicrafts, and that of these there 
were engaged — 

In the garment trade . . . . . , 71-4 per cent. 

„ metal trades (plumbers, watchmakers, etc.) . 16*8 „ 

„ wood trade ...... 6*2 „ 

In other handicrafts ..... 1*9 . 

Wliile in Eastern Europe only about balf of the Jewish 
artisans were engaged in the garment trade, in Paris there 
were more than 70 per cent. Of the 11,460 in that trade— 

About 7000 were tailors. 

„ 2000 „ cap-makers. 

„ 1400 „ furriers. 

„ 1200 „ shoemakers. 
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SI 

The manufacture of a certain kind of cap was intro- 
duced in Paris by East European Jews some thirty 
or forty years ago, and has to this day remained their 
speciality. 

Since 1910, and especially since the War, the number of 
East European Jews in France, and therefore of Jewish 
artisans, has increased considerably through immigration. 
Only a small number has settled in provincial towms, the 
vast majority remaining in Paris. 

In Belgium, the Jewish immigrants are mainly diamond- 
cutters at Antwerp, and also tailors and leather-workers. 

Even more than in France, the garment-workers pre- 
dominate among the East European Jews in England, 
where besides London they inhabit Manchester and Leeds. 
The children of the immigrants seldom remain in the trade, 
but pass on to commerce or professions. 

With the Jewish artisans in Palestine, which may here be 
included, next to the garment and cleaning trades, the fore- 
most place is taken by the building trades (masons, car- 
penters, painters, etc.), which provide housing for the new 
immigrants. Here, for the first time, Jews have taken to 
aU branches of the building trade. According to the ofl&cial 


census of 1931, of 19,235 Jews engaged in 
handicrafts there were — 

industry and 

In the garment and cleaning trades . 

. 5182 

„ building trades .... 

. 5111 

„ wood industry .... 

. 1888 

„ food trade ..... 

. 1719 

„ metal trade ..... 

978 

In power stations and other works 

600 

In the textile trade ..... 

591 

„ printing trade .... 

568 

In other trades ..... 

. 3188 

Besides, there were 410 Jews working in quarries and salt- 
mines, and 3166 in transport (including 1735 motor-drivers). 
In Palestine the Jews enter in considerable numbers occu- 
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pations such as work in power stations, in quarries, etc., 
in which they are hardly to he found in Europe. 

According to a census made by the Jewish Agency in 1933, 
the capital iarested in Jewish industry amounted to 
£4,630,000 and the value of its annual output to £3,590,000. 

(4) Eastern Europe 
(a) Before the War 

Jewish artisans are much more numerous in Eastern than 
in Central Europe. Before the War they formed in the 
Russian part of the “Pale of Settlement” {i.e. outside Poland) 
80 per cent of all artisans in the towns, and 60 per cent in 
the villages. In 1898, according to an inquiry of the I.C.A., 
there were in the entire “Pale of Settlement” 500,986 
Jewish artisans, of whom 51-8 per cent were masters, 28-0 
journeymen, and 20-2 apprentices. The garment trade 
held the first place, far ahead of the food, wood, and 
metal trades. In Warsaw before the War, some 45,000 
Jewish artisans were making ties, buttons, combs, cheap 
jewellery, hats, and underwear, mainly for the Russian 
market. 

In Galicia, in 1910, the percentage of Jews among those 
engaged in industry and handicrafts was 26-8, i.e. two and 
a half times greater than in the total population (10-1 per 
cent). Greatest of all was theic percentage in the paper and 
leather trades, ia the food industry, in the garment and 
cleaning trades, and in chenaical works; whereas their num- 
bers were small in power stations, electric, gas, and water 
works, and in mines. 

(b) Poland since the War 

The War and the rise of new States with new tariff 
barriers within the territories of the late Russian Empire, 
have severely affected Jewish handicrafts and home in- 
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dustries. This specially applies to the provinces of Poland 
previously included in Russia. During 1919-1923, when the 
artisans in Poland were severely hampered by a shortage 
of raw materials, while commerce seemed to ofier con- 
siderable profits owing to the currency inflation, many 
Jewish artisans left their trades and were unable to re- 
sume them afterwards. According to the Polish census 
of 1921, 297,417 Jews formed 23-5 per cent of all persons 
engaged in industry and handicrafts: 46-6 per cent of 
these Jews were in the garment trade, 15-4 in the food 
trade, 8-2 in textiles, and 29-8 in other trades. In the 
following list the various trades are arranged according 
to the percentage which the Jews formed among those 
engaged in them: 


Gold- and silver-smiths 



62-8 per cent. 

Hide and leather trade 



43-6 


Garment trade 



41-7 

>> 

Printing works 



31-9 


Pood trade 



30-0 


Paper trade 



22-6 

n 

Chemical trade 



18-8 

>9 

Wood works . 



16-8 

>5 

Metal trade 



15-7 

>■» 

Textile trade . 



14-8 

>5 

Building trade 



12-7 


Stone and pottery . 

. 


5-7 

9J 

Engineering, including electrical engineering 

5-4 


Mining • . . . 

. 

. 

2-9 


Gas, water, and electricity works 

. 

2-3 

>> 

Metal production 

. 

. 

0-7 



These figures should be compared with the 6-8 per cent 
which the Jews formed of the total of persons gainfully 
occupied. 

An industrial inquiry which, in 1921, was carried out by 
the Joint Distribution Committee, has shown that in the 
production of raw materials, e.g. in mining, hardly any Jews 
were employed (only 1 per cent of the total). The oil-fields 
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of Droliobycz, with, a few thousand Jewish workmen, 
formed an exception. The intermediary stages of production 
[e.g. the textile and metal industries, the building trade, the 
wood, leather, paper, and chemical industries) account for 
35 per cent of the Jews in industry, while 64 per cent are 
occupied in the finishing trades {e.g. the garment trade, food 
industry, printing, cleaning, etc.). 

The ofiicial registration of artisans by the PoHsh Cham- 
bers of Handicrafts, on January 1, 1930, yielded the follow- 
ing numbers of Jews in the total of 197,802 artisans: 


Garment industry 
Food „ 

Wood 

Leather „ 

Metals „ 

Bidlding trade . 

Personal services (barbers, etc.) 
Other handicrafts 

Total 


In Absolute 
Figures. 

Percentage of Jews 
engaged in the Trade. 

39,696 

51-0 

11,689 

33-8 

6,412 

25-5 

2,530 

47-1 

9,171 

29-5 

3,489 

24-6 

3,513 

52-2 

1,999 

43-0 

78,499 

39-7 


It is estimated that besides the 197,802 registered artisans 
there were 115,000 others, but it is not known how many of 
them were Jews. 

In Posnania and former West Prussia, now included in 
Poland, there were only 101 Jewish artisans, forming 0-2 
per cent of the total, though a hundred years ago Posnania 
had a large class of Jewish artisans. But in the meantime 
most of them have gone over to other occupations, and 
the remainder emigrated to Germany after the cession of 
the province to Poland. 

By an inquiry of January 1, 1930, a more detailed list 
of Jewish artisans is supplied for Warsaw, where the Jews 
formed one-third of the population. It gives the following 
numbers of Jews in the various trades: 
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nishersj etc. 

240 fonnin 

g 60-6 of total engaged in the trade. 

Among carpenters. 

joiners, etc. 

619 


45*6 

99 it 

Among hatters and 

cap-makers 

298 

>} 

94-0 

?■’ 33 

Among furriers 

218 

> ' 

77-3 

5 J 33 

,, tailors . 

2075 


68-3 

3 3 3 . 

„ makers of 

cheap jewellery . 

105 

?} 

97-2 

93 *3 

Among upholsterers 

136 

>9 

53-5 

5' 33 

plumbers 

208 

99 

63-8 

’9 39 

,, locksmiths . 

254 

'9 

47-9 

9 9 3 3 

., jewellers 

246 

. , 

81-2 

39 1, 

,, watchmakers 

347 

9 9 

86-5 

9 9 » 

,, confectioners 

113 

99 

45-7 

9 3 jj 

,, bakers 

227 

5 9 

56-2 

3 9 

„ butchers 

171 

J 9 

45-8 

9 3 «« 

,, gaiter and 

legging makers . 

589 

J9 

94-1 

39 

Among harness-makers 

and leather-cutters 

125 

ja 

65-1 

3 9 5 3 

Among shoe-makers 

993 

ja 

45-6 

39 

„ binders 

121 

53 

58-5 

59 93 

„ hairdressers 

423 

aa 

48-4 

55 39 


This list can be taken as typical for the whole of Eastern 
Europe. 


(c) Soviet Russia 

The Russian census of 1926 supplies detailed figures for 
the number of Jews engaged in handicrafts, home indus- 
tries, and workshops (excluding factories). It amounted — 

Per cent. 

In the Ukraine to 154,496 making 25*2 of all Jews gainfully occupied, 
„ White Russia „ 43,894 „ 29-1 „ „ 

„ Moscow „ 8,852 „ 12-5 

„ Lenir^ad „ 5,199 „ 11-9 

20 per cent among them were women. 

About half of the Jews engaged in handicrafts consisted 
of artisans working without the help of dependents or of 
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hired labour; 20-25 per cent (in Leningrad only 14-5) were 
artisans assisted by their families; 7 per cent employed also 
hired labour; and 15 per cent were workmen (assistants or 
apprentices). In many branches, e.g. in the shoe industry, 
tailoring, and fur industry, the Jewish artisans have formed 
themselves into co-operative associations. As such they 
enjoy reductions of taxation and are favoured with regard 
to the supply of raw materials; moreover they receive 
contracts from the consumers’ associations which are 
under State control. These co-operatives are not merely 
loose associations of artisans, each of whom works on his 
own account, but have in many cases developed a high 
degree of division of labour, apportioning to each worker a 
certain percentage of the proceeds. But in spite of the 
privileged position of co-operatives, considerable numbers of 
artisans continue to work on their own account, as it is not 
always possible to form associations, e.g. in small places 
where one single artisan supplies all that is needed in his 
branch. Moreover, in most cases, the co-operatives claim 
from their members an investment in money or machinery, 
which not all artisans are in a position to supply. 

A new development is noticeable in that the co-operatives 
of artisans, to an increasing extent, no longer buy the raw 
materials or sell their products, but leave these transactions 
to a local credit iustitute, which in turn advances to them 
the best part of their capital. This protects the co-operative 
against commercial risks as the credit institute makes long- 
term agreements with them at fixed prices, but, at the same 
time, it deprives them to a large extent of their independence, 
and reduces them to the position of a group of piece-workers. 
Owing to this development the Jewish credit institutes have 
become an important factor in the life of the Jewish artisans. 
Most of them have been founded with the help of the I.C. A. 
or of the American Joint Distribution Committee, but have 
after that developed independently and received loans from 
the Government banks. 
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Most numerous among tlie Jewish artisans are those en- 
gaged in the garment and leather trades; they comprise 
almost half of aU Je'wish artisans. Next come the metal 
trades (plumbers, locksmiths, watchmakers, etc.) and the 
food trades; either group comprises about 10 per cent of 
the Jewish artisans. In the total of persons occupied in 
handicrafts and home industries, the percentage of Jews 
amounts — 


In tlie Ukraine 
„ VTliite Russia . 
,, Moscow . 

„ Leningrad 


to 35-6 (% of Jews in the total population. 5-1) 
,, 59-8 ( „ ,, ,, ,, 8-2) 

II "I { S# 59 55 9J 6*0) 

5. II-O ( „ „ „ „ 5-3) 


In single trades the percentage of Jews rises even to 70 - 75 , 
e.g. in the garment, textile, and food trades in White 
Eussia, while in the printing works in White Eussia it 
amounts to 88 per cent, and in the Ukraine to 75-4. 

In 1926 in the Ukraine the number of Jewish labourers 
in industry and handicrafts amounted to 92 , 409 , of which 
63 per cent worked in factories and 37 per cent in home 
industries and workshops. Besides in the ordinary Jewish 
trades, their number is considerable in the metal industries, 
especially in Leningrad and Moscow. 

For White Eussia there, is the official census of workmen 
in factories, undertaken in July 1929 . There were 14,037 
Jewish workmen in 210 factories, forming 33-8 per cent of 
the total. The proportion of Jews among the workmen was 
highest in the cotton mills (81 per cent), the garment in- 
dustry ( 77 - 5 ), printing works ( 76 ), hide and leather trades 
(66). On the other hand there were only 6*4 per cent Jewish 
workmen in the Hnen mills, in the mineral and peat works 
6-8, and in the paper industry 9*8. These figures show that 
Jewish workmen have already entered factories to a marked 
extent. It must, however, be remembered that White Eussia 
is an overwhehaingly agricultural country, and that its non- 
Jewish population has entered industry to a much smaller 

o 
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degree than in the Ukraine or in Poland. As against 14,037 
Jewish factory workmen, there were 33,650 Jewish artisans, 
or, adding 6958 journeymen and apprentices, 40,608. Of 
the 151,524 Jews gainfully occupied in White Russia, there 
were, according to the census of 1929 — 

Factory workmen .... 8-0 per cent. 

Artisans and their journeymen . . 26-7 „ 

Still, in connexion with the Five Years Plan, the number 
of Jewish workmen in the factories has grown considerably, 
and the Russian Government endeavours to promote this 
development by sending young Jews from agricultural dis- 
tricts of the Ukraine and White Russia to factory schools 
in the industrial centres of Central and Southern Russia, 
and to the railway works. 

(d) Roumania 

In 1913, according to the official Roumanian census, in 
a total of 308,320 persons engaged in handicrafts and in- 
dustry, there were 37,514 Jews forming 12*2 per cent, while 
among those working on own account they formed even 
14*2 per cent, though their proportion in the total popula- 
tion amounted, in 1899, to only 4-5 per cent. That these 
were mainly artisans and not factory workmen can he con- 
cluded from the fact that the average of workmen to each 
work-place was only 2*2. Among the various branches the 
percentage of Jews among those occupied in the trade was 
greatest in the garment trade (21* 4), in printing works (1 5' 1 ), 
textile works (14*5), and the leather, fur, and hide industries 
(13-2); smallest in potteries and glass works (3-7), the budd- 
ing trade (6-3), wood-work (6’8), and in the metal trade 
(7). In many single branches the Jews formed even the 
majority of those engaged, e.g. among the plumbers, 
watchmakers, goldsmiths, milliners, braid -makers and 
trunk-makers, etc. 

Since the War a strong non- Jewish competition has grown 
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Tip to the Jewisli artisans. Tlie Government lias founrlerl 
schools for handicrafts, and admits to them only 25 per cent 
Jews. According to an enumeration of the Joint Reconstruc- 
tion Foundation there were, in 1925, in Be.ssarabia, among 
64S9 Jewish artisans belonging to the local co-operative 
loan institutions, 3122, i.e. 48 per cent, employed in the 
carment trade; besides there were numerous locksmiths, 
blacksmiths, plumbers, and bakers. 


(5) The Uihted States of America 

Even before the great influx of Jewish immigrants from 
Eastern Europe, many German Jews had opened workshops 
for the production of clothing (including caps, linen, and 
cloaks) in which they employed mostly non-Jewish labour. 
The industry increased enormously when the immigration 
of East European Jews supplied cheap labour, well suited 
for the work. Ignorant of the language and customs of the 
country, they were prepared to work for a bare subsistence 
wage. The clothing industry, in the hands of the German 
Jews, gave them a chance of finding employment without 
a knowledge of the English language. Owing to a high degree 
of subdivision of labour, practically no technical experience 
was required, and immigrants could start in it immediately; 
men and women, therefore, crowded into it, expanding its 
size and transforming its methods. The “jobber” had no 
longer the work done in his own workshop, nor did he give 
it to home workers, but gave his orders, together with the 
material, to contractors or “sub-manufacturers” who em- 
ployed labourers on piece-work in “sweat-shops”. In these 
every workman performed one small task; he acquired con- 
siderable skill, but sufiered from the monotony of the work. 
In the early stages, the hygienic conditions were incredibly 
bad in the workshops, which were hot-beds of tuberculosis. 
The intervention of the Public Health authorities and the 
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increasingly strong organization of the trade unions have 
considerably improved conditions. “Prior to 1900 there was 
\’irtually no maximum in the weekly or daily hours of work; 
and the best wages seldom exceeded SlO per week. To-day, 
the 44-hour week is the general practice, and in some in- 
stances even this has been reduced to 40 hours per week. 
In 1928 wages in men’s clothing, which even in 1914 had 
averaged on 313.06, had increased to $32.16 for all workers 
and $40.75 for men. Cutters averaged $49.64.”^ These 
wages have not so far attained the level usual with American- 
born labour, but approach it. The Jewish workmen and 
their leaders have shown considerable organizing powers in 
the fight for higher wages. As early as 1888 they combined 
the different Jewish trade unions in the “United Hebrew 
Trades”, which remains to this day their central organiza- 
tion. In 1897 the Yiddish newspaper Vorwaerts was formded 
as its organ, and has by now a circulation of over 200,000. 
It took many years for the workmen in the clothing industry 
to complete their organization. The American workmen in 
the better paid, non- Jewish industries saw in the Jew an 
undercutter of wages, and left him to his fate. The Jewish 
workmen had to look after their own interests. Only the 
Italians and Poles, who since 1905 have entered the clothing 
industry in growing numbers and who share in it the fate 
of the Jews, co-operate with them. After the great strikes 
of 1913, the “Union of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America” was founded, and in 1928 its membership 
amounted to 125,000. Before the War, the Jews formed 
more than half of its members, in 1923 41 per cent, in 1928 
38-2, and by now there has been a further slight decrease. 
In the second greatest trade union in the clothing industry, 
the “International Ladies’ Garments Workers’ Union,” with 
a membership of about 90,000, the Jews formed, in 1928, 
63 per cent of the members. The 15,000 members of the 

See article by Ben. M. Selekman in Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Jewish Social Service (New York, 1930), p. 21. 
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‘‘Hatters’ Unioa” are almost all Jews, and so are the manu- 
facturers and sub-contractors in practically all the Ijranches 
of the clotliing trade. 

Besides Xew York and Chicago, Philadelpliia and Roches- 
ter are centres of the clothing industry, -with almost only 
Jewish employers and numerous Je'wi.sh workmen. 

Although the Jews have by now worked for nearly fifty 
years in the clothing industry, they feel no pride in, nor 
attachment to it. The Jewish workmen look upon work in 
the sweat-shops as a bitter necessity, and hope as soon as 
possible to change their occupation. Owing to restrictions 
on immigration, the number of Jewish workmen in the 
clothing industry will steadily decline, as no new immigrant. s 
will replace those who pass into other professions. Even 
now of the J ewish workmen in the clothing trade not quite 
10 per cent are American-born; it is a typical trade of the 
first generation of immigrants. The second generation turns 
to desk-work, the liberal professions, and co m merce. 

Further, the Jews are numerous among both employers 
and workmen in the manufacture of knitwear, furniture, 
furs, tobacco, and footwear. 

In July 1929, an inquiry into the number of Jews in the 
fifty largest trade unions of New York (which included shop- 
assistants, etc.) showed that among their 392,652 members, 
there were 134,020 Jews, forming 34-1 per cent.^ This cor- 
responds approximately to the proportion which they form 
in the population. The clothing trades employ 71,190 of the 
134,020 Jewish workmen, i.e. 53-6 per cent. The building 
trades, with their relatively hi^ percentage of 13-5, come 
next. 

While the number of Jewish home workers is consider- 
able, that of independent artisans is extremely small. They 
have maintained themselves only as watchmakers. Jewellers, 
plumbers, cobblers, glaziers, butchers, and bakers. 

1 Linfield in TJie American Jetoish Year-Book, for 5690 (PhUadelpliia, 
1929), p. 203. 
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(6) Developments in Jewish Handicrafts 

As was shown above, the Jews are most numerous in the 
finis hin g trades which approach nearest to commerce; in 
these they, produce goods which they themselves can sell to 
the consumer. There is no sharp dividing line between com- 
merce and handicrafts working direct for the consumer, and 
both functions are frequently combined in the same person. 
Knowledge of the handicraft helps the dealer in his business, 
and was a reason for his learning it. The jeweller had to be 
able to set jewels, the clothier to cut the cloth in an expert 
manner, and the second-hand clothes dealer to restore, clean, 
or refit his goods in order to make them more saleable; the 
dealer in watches had to know how to put them together 
and to repair them. And as the Jew prefers profits to wages, 
he turned in the first place to the handicrafts in which he 
was both the maker and seller of his goods — ^therefore to 
the clothing and provision trades. Here he could hope by 
commercial skill to add profits to wages. 

This subsidiary position of Jewish handicrafts in relation 
to commerce explains the present developments in Jewish 
handicrafts. Wherever commerce offers a favourable chance, 
the Jews remain in it; but where it is overcrowded, or 
where, as new immigrants, they cannot freely engage in it 
because of their ignorance of the vernacular, they fall back 
on handicrafts. But they try to keep near to commerce, and 
give preference to handicrafts which are on the border-line, 
and which they can easily learn. Real handicrafts, in which 
the artisan treats the goods from beginning to end, working 
alone or with a few assistants, and in which several years 
are required to acquire the necessary technical sMIl, stand 
with the Jews on a low level, as the Jew is not prepared to 
^ve up several years of his hie to learning the trade. Handi- 
crafts which mark a transition to art form an exception — 
thus gold-work, diamond-cutting, printing and engraving, 
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and optical w'ork. In these the Jew often attaijis a very high 
level, perhaps because artistic taste and liigh intelligence 
are required. But a much larger number of Jews is en- 
cased in crafts in which, bv subdivision, complex labour is 
reduced to a number of simple functions that can be easily 
learnt — ^for example, weaving, the clothing trade, and the 
manufacture of cigarettes. In these branches the small 
workshop has as a rule been supplanted by bigger work- 
shops with many assistants, or has developed into a home 
industry. 

It is probable that the development of handicrafts into 
large workshops and factories will continue, as these are 
superior in their technique and organization. In handicrafts 
which, owing to their nature, cannot be easily expanded, 
e.g. in those of goldsmiths, butchers, bakers, plumbers, 
glaziers, and barbers, the Jews will remain in limited num- 
bers, but even from these and from home industries they 
will turn to commerce whenever a chance offers. Also in 
Soviet Russia the Jews wiU continue in handicrafts only so 
long as the policy of the Government closes the road to 
commerce. Altogether the prosperity of handicrafts in 
Russia is artificial, and they wiU maintain themselves only 
so long as big industry is not developed, and the importa- 
tion of foreign goods is restricted. Should a change super- 
vene in this respect, the new Jewish handicrafts will dis- 
appear or will develop into big imdertakings of the factory 
type. 


(7) Big Inpustry 

Factories are a creation of the nineteenth century, and 
most industries are a continuation of previous handicrafts, 
improved and enlarged by the introduction of machinery. 
The development was in most cases gradual, and the skill 
and experience of the artisans retained its value, even in 
the factories. Thus the branches of industry in which the 
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Jews maintained tKemselves in the nineteenth century were 
mostly those in which they had previously worked as 
artisans, e.g. the clothing trades and diamond-cutting; and 
conversely, they are seldom found in industries in which 
they had not previously worked as such. There were hardly 
any Jewish blacksmiths or locksmiths, and there are few 
Jews in iron foundries and engineering works. Moreover, 
the chasm between the previous and the present methods 
of production is smaller in the Jewish than in the non- 
Jewish trades. The Jewish handicrafts have developed into 
large workshops rather than into factories. They use, by 
preference, small machuaes worked by individuals, but 
seldom large machines which dominate the entire produc- 
tion. The type of “Jewish” machinery is the sewing or quitt- 
ing machine; the type of “non- Jewish” machine is the steam- 
hammer. The Jew wishes to master, and not to be mastered 
by, his machine. He is helped by the fact that in the 
branches in which he originally worked as an artisan smaller 
machines are required — ^these are finishing trades in which 
the human eye and the human hand are of greater import- 
ance than in industries producing raw materials {e.g. metals) 
or half-manufactures. Products of the finishing trades have 
to be suited to the individual needs of customers, and 
therefore show an infinite variety; while in the primary 
stages the aim is to obtain a uniform product. 

Commerce and finance was another road by which the 
Jews entered industry. Beginning their dealings as mer- 
chants and as financiers, in many cases they became partners 
in, or owners of, the factory. The Jews who entered industry 
from handicrafts were restricted to a few branches, and 
mostly remained workmen (in Eastern Europe and America). 
Those who entered it from commerce and finance became 
manufacturers or managers (in Western and Central Europe). 
They were not limited to special trades, and there is to-day 
hardly a branch of industry in which Jews are not active 
as manufacturers or managers. They excel in the application 
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of new inventions, in the introduction of better methods, 
in the organization of selling, and in all other commercial 
and financial aspects of industry. 

Except in Soviet Russia, where industry is iiaTionalized 
and the choice of workmen does not lie with a manufactiu-er, 
in handicrafts and industry alike Jews are hardly ever 
employed in works owned by non-Jews. Even in Jewish- 
owned works, they predominate only in small workshops, 
and not in factories. In 1921, the industrial inquiry of the 
I.C.A. in Poland showed that among the journeymen and 
apprentices employed by Jewish artisans, Jews formed 
90 per cent, and in some branches even 100 per cent, while 
in none does the proportion drop below 70 per cent. Very 
different is the position in industry. The following table 
shows the position of Jews in the workshops and factories 
of the three biggest industrial towns in Poland, Warsaw, 
Lodz, and Bialystok. There were — 


i In Works. 

! 

i 

Total Number 
of Workmen. 

i 

1 

1 

Jewish Workmen. ; 

In Absolute 
Figures. 

Percentage of the | 
Total Number of i 
Workmen. ; 

1 

j 

1 With 1-5 workmen 


19,425 

96-1 j 

j ,, 6-10 „ 

7,768 

6,859 

88-3 1 

! „ 11-20 „ 


4,021 

71-6 1 

j 5 , 21-50 „ 

1 8,485 

3,520 

41-3 i 

1 „ above 50 „ 

10,419 

2,199 

2M 1 

! 

Altogether 

52,499 

36,024 

1 ^ 

68-6 j 


The higher percentage of Jews in the smaller works is 
also shown by the following figures obtained at the inquiry 
in 1921. There were employed — 

Of every 100 




Jews. 

Non-Jews. 

In small workshops 

. 

. 78-6 

14-8 

„ factories . 

. 

. 21-4 

85-2 


The Jews prefer the patiiarchical relation with the owner 
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of a small workshop to the strict discipline of a factory, 
which reduces them to ciphers and represses their individu- 
ahty; the non-Jew seems to accept more easily the discipline 
and to suffer less from its uniformity. Another reason why 
the Jewish workmen prefer smaU-sized undertakings is that 
they hope to find a way from them to becoming independent 
artisans or small manufacturers. Lastly, even Jewish manu- 
facturers in many cases discriminate against Jews, either 
under pressure from their non- Jewish workmen or because 
they find Jews a more difficult element to deal with. Also 
the problem of the Sabbath is of importance; as factories 
must not work on Sundays, the presence of a large number 
of Jewish workmen who keep the Sabbath would force 
the manufacturer to close for two days in the week. This 
factor, however, loses in importance as a growing number 
of Jewish workmen are prepared to work on the Sabbath 
day. 

While capital and management in many big industries 
are predominantly Jewish, there are few in which Jewish 
workmen play an important part, and which could there- 
fore, to some extent, be described as Jewish industries. The 
most important are: 

(a) The textile industry of Poland (Warsaw, Lodz, Bialy- 
stok, and Biehtz). Most of the manufacturers are Jews, and 
about one-fifth of the workmen. It has developed from handi- 
crafts into workshops, and, in many cases, into factories. 
In Warsaw the workshop stiU predominates, in Lodz, 
Bialystok, and Bielitz the factory. 

(&) The manufacture of qlothing and underwear in Paris, 
London, and the United States (New York, Chicago, Roches- 
ter) which is predominantly carried on as a home industry. 

(c) Diamond -cutting in Amsterdam and in Antwerp, 
which, free of all guild restrictions, has been open to the J ews 
since the seventeenth century. At that time the Jews, ob- 
taining their raw material from Brazil, which was held by 
the Dutch, became so proficient in the work that even after 
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Brazil had heen lost, Amsterdam remained the centre of 
diamond-cutting. All attempts to transplant it to other 
countries have failed. Only Antwerp, where towards the end 
of the nineteenth century Galician Jews began to settle, 
has formed a kind of subsidiary centre to the Amsterdam 
diamond industry. The Jews form about half of the manu- 
facturers in the diamond trade of Amsterdam, and three- 
fourths at Antwerp. Among the 8000-10,000 workmen in 
Amsterdam they form about 70 per cent, and among the 
15,000 workmen in Antwerp, 10-16 per cent; but the most 
responsible part of the work, the sphtting of diamonds, is 
done by them. 

{d) Besides these industries concentrated in certain towns, 
the Jews of Eastern Europe are fairly numerous, both as 
manufacturers and as workmen, in the production of cigars 
and cigarettes, in the manufacture of leather, shoes, and 
leather goods, of furs, and of wine and spirits (in so far as 
these are not State monopolies), in flomr mills, and in print- 
ing works. Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe have 
carried some of these industries to other European countries; 
thus they are employed in the manufacture of fine leather 
goods in Paris, Vienna, and OfEenbaoh-on-the-Main, and of 
furs at Leipzig. 

(e) In the film industry of the United States, which has 
assumed a vast size, the capital is largely Jewish, and the 
majority of the managers are Jews. The same applies to the 
theatre, described in America as an industry because its 
commercial and technical aspects are almost more import- 
ant than its artistic side. 

Examining the character of the industries in which the 
Jews are specially numerous among the employers and 
workmen, it is found that the Jewish employer prefers 
branches in which he can start with a small capital and 
gradually enlarge his business, and that he avoids works 
which have to start, from the very outset, on a high tech- 
nical level and with a big capital; further, that he prefers 
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industries which in a short time produce goods for consump- 
tion, i.e. where the turnover is quick, and the produce has 
a big market— the reason being that these fink-hir^ g trades 
were connected in their origin with commercial undertak- 
ings and only gradually acquired an independent existence 
As for the J ewish workmen, especially in Eastern Europe,' 
it is found that they prefer small workshops, and industries 
which do not require physical strength or a long and 
thorough schooHng; they are therefore less numerous among 
the skilled than among the unskilled or half-skilled labourers 
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THE JEWS IN COMMEECE 

(1) The Aptitude op Jews poe Commeece 

The Jews are particularly suited for commerce, but in this 
they do not differ from other peoples with an old civiliza- 
tion and a long experience of a highly developed economy 
— ^the Armenians, Syrians, Greeks, Chinese, and Indians — 
some of whom even excel them. In Syria the wholesale 
trade is almost entirely in the hands of Syrians and Ar- 
menians, while the Jews hve by retail trade and handicrafts; 
in Salonica the Greeks who came from Asia Minor after the 
War have succeeded in ousting the Jews from their leading 
position in trade. It was only among the European peoples, 
agricultural and without long commercial experience, that 
the Jews became eminent as merchants. They had served 
their apprenticeship in the trading centres of the ancient 
world — ^Egypt, Babylon, and Persia — ^where they had Hved 
even before the destruction of the Jewish State. These 
countries were for them an academy of commerce, and they 
were able to apply m Europe what they had learned there; 
moreover, as only the ablest and boldest emigrated, the 
Jewish traders in Europe were a select body. Connected with 
the East, they had practically a monopoly of the trade in 
valuable Oriental merchandise, which they retained till the 
Crusades, when a newly arisen class of non- J ewish merchants 
found its road to the East. This class, assisted by State and 
municipal legislation, gradually ousted the Jews from their 
position in commerce, finally leaving to them only the much 
despised business of second-hand trade and usury. 

In modem times a non-Jewish merchant class developed 
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in England, Holland, and the United States, in no way 
inferior to the Jews, and the success of the Jews in the 
trade of those countries during the past century was 
achieved in co-operation, and not in competition, with that 
class, the immense economic development offering unprece- 
dented opportunities for the acquisition of wealth. In East- 
ern Europe, on the contrary, the non- Jewish trading class 
has not developed to the same extent, so that the Jews still 
remain pre-eminent in trade; but here their success has been 
less remunerative than in the West because of the slow 
economic development of those countries and because the 
Jews are so numerous that they overcrowd every branch of 
commerce. Nevertheless they cling to it, partly because 
other professions open to them and not requiring the invest- 
ment of capital, such as handicrafts, do not ofier a chance 
of a better living. But there is also a psychological back- 
ground to this preference — ^the Jews are more active, rest- 
less, and excitable than their neighbours, particularly in 
Northern Europe, and therefore seek an outlet in the tension 
and reaction of their daily work. Brain- work, on the whole, 
suits the Jew better than manual labour. A scientific or 
artistic profession or a leading position in the public service 
or economic life will satisfy him, whereas work that consists 
in the mere repetition of mechanical efiort is felt by him as 
an infringement of personal freedom — a factory is to him 
something in the nature of a prison. 

Among the professions which do not in themselves offer 
mental distraction, commerce, with its inevitable tmcer- 
tainties, provides a substitute for the mental tension so 
necessary to the Jew, for here he has to deal with •uncertain 
but unlmuted possibihties of profit, and lives in a continuous 
state of excitement. The hope of a chance and luck and big 
profits in -the future keeps him happy, and in a way supple- 
men'ts the actual takings of the day. The Jew, therefore, 
prefers independence, even though in a small way, to a post 
with a fixed salary. It is not an accident that the Jews — ^like 
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the Syrians, Armenians, Greeks, and Southern Italians — 
are the best customers for lotteries and games of chance, 
and are numerous among the speculators at the' Stock 
Exchange. Similarly, more often than European non-Jews, 
they incur financial risks disproportionate to their capital, 
e.g. in the clothing trade, which is subject to rapid changes 
of fashion and demands quick adaptation to every change. 
They endeavour to utilize their resources to the utmost, 
and in their optimism seldom think of keeping a reserve 
for unforeseen eventualities. They feel well in an atmo- 
sphere of risk and uncertainty fraught with hope. 

Such hopes have played their part in the history of the 
Jews and have enabled them to endure their dreary lives. 
On the highest plane, the hope for the Messianic miracle 
which inspired them in the Middle Ages, and led to passion- 
ate outbursts such as the appearance of Sabbatei Zewi, was 
a sublimated expression of the same mentality. Like other 
Orientals, the Jew is fundamentally an opt imis t, much more so 
than the N orthem races . So long as the J ews lived in their own 
surroundings suicide and birth-control were unknown among 
them, and in modem times have only spread through the 
influence of new surroundings. The fact that the Jew never 
gives up hope helps him in a high degree to adapt himself to 
new conditions. He is not easily broken by misfortune, but 
always looks forward to a change for the better. This atti- 
tude is invaluable in the uncertainties of commerce but less 
valuable in the rigidity of ofhce life and administration. 


(2) The Beginnings oe Modern Wholesale Trade 

In Prussia it was in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century that the Jews passed in big numbers from petty 
trade, hawking, usury, and innkeeping to regular retail and 
wholesale business; in Eastern Europe about fifty years 
later. The Rhenish towns and Frankfort, thanks to their 
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trade relations with France, England, and Holland, were 
at least half a century in advance of the rest of Grermany; 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, the Frankfort 
Rothschilds were at the height of their power, exercising 
an influence over pubhc finance in Europe unequalled since 
by any banking firm. The close co-operation of their houses 
in Frankfort, London, Paris, Vienna, and Naples enabled the 
Rothschilds to effect money-transfers between countries, 
and to pay the interest due on loans and shares in the cur- 
rency of the country of issue. Thus their circle of customers 
was far wider than that of any bank limited to one country 
only. Though the Rothschilds were the most important 
Jewish financiers of Germany, after the beginning of the 
nineteenth century they were no longer the only ones. There 
were many middling and small bankers, especially in South- 
ern and Western Germany, and also in Berlin and Hamburg. 
During the so-called Foundation Period (1871-1875), when 
numerous private industrial undertakings were turned into 
joint-stock companies, the Jews were so numerous among 
the “founders” that the first appearance of modem anti- 
Semitism in Germany is sometimes ascribed to non-Jews 
who blamed the Jews for the loss of their fortunes in the 
subsequent crisis. 

In Tkance about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
two Jews, the brothers Pereire, founded the Credit Mobilier, 
which led to an enormous increase in mortgage business. 
Again, among the founders of the Deutsche Bank in Berlin 
in 1870 the Jews were in a majority, and to this day they 
are strongly represented among the bankers and brokers of 
Western and Central Europe, though their influence has 
gradually declined during the past fifty years owing to the 
vast increase of non- Jewish capital working through the 
great joint-stock and deposit banks. Moreover, much of the 
ba nkin g business has been standardized, and no longer offers 
the same opportunities for individual initiative to which J ews 
owed their former importance in banking. Still, according to 
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J oseph J acobs,^ tbe J ews formed 5 per cent of tbe members of 
the London Stock Exchange and 15 per cent in New York. 

Extensive activity has been developed by Jews in tbe 
financing of important transport undertakings— they recog- 
nized tbe vast possibilities still bidden to others. Tbe Roths- 
childs, BiscbofEheims, brothers Pereire, Baron Hirsch, and 
Strousberg raised the means for the construction of import- 
ant European railways; Jacob SchifE (head of the New York 
bank of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.) financed the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and Sir Ernest Cassel planned and financed the 
building of the Assuan Dam, which led to a vast extension 
of arable land in Egypt. 

Further, the Jews in Western and Central Europe play a 
leading part in the growth of departmental stores, in the 
metal, grain, and cattle trade, in the book and art trade, and 
in real estate. From Paris they control the pearl trade, from 
Amsterdam and Antwerp the diamond trade (80 to 90 per 
cent of the diamond-dealers in these cities are Jews), from 
Paris (and until recently from Leipzig) the fur trade of 
Europe. They are also strongly represented in the tobacco 
trade which centres in Amsterdam and London. They form 
a high percentage among the owners of shops dpaling in 
textiles, hnen, ready-made clothing, jewellery, leather goods, 
and lace. In Poland, Slovakia, and Hungary more than half 
of those engaged in commerce are Jews, and in Carpatho- 
Russia 87 per cent. 

It would seem that by now the J ews have reached or even 
passed the height of their participation in European krade. 
The non- J ews enter trade in increasing numbers. In Prussia 
of every 100 persons gainfully occupied, there were engaged 
in commerce — 

Among tile Jews. Among the non- Jews. 

1861 . . 58-3 2*0 

1882 . . 56-6 5-9 

1907 . . 47-2 7*2 

1925 . . 49-3 10*3 

^ Jetvish Contributions to Civiliscaion, p. 229 (PhiladelpMa, 1920). 

P 
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Tile sligLt increase among the Jews in 1925 was due to the 
post-War inflation which produced a great temporary influx 
of both Jews and non- Jews into commerce. 

Owing to the support given to non- Jews by governments 
which exercise a great influence through State contracts 
and State monopolies, and to the anti- Jewish attitude of 
many customers, non- Jews acquire an increasingly import- 
ant position in trade at the expense of the Jews. The per- 
centage of Jews dechnes among those gainfully occupied in 
commerce; ^ it amounted — 

In Prussia in 1861 to 21-0 per cent. 

„ ,,1882 „10-1 

,, ,, 1907 „ 6‘4 ,, 

,, „ 1925 ,, 5'9 ,, 

In Hungary „ 1910 „ 46-6 „ 

„ „ 1920 „ 40-6 „ 

In Budapest „ 1900 „ 62-2 „ 

„ „ 1910 „ 68-9 „ 

,, ,, 1920 ,, 50'6 ,, 

In Warsaw „ 1882 „ 79-3 „ 

„ „ 1920 „ 62-0 

Even in moneylending, formerly their special sphere, the 
Jews have had to yield to the non- Jews. As independent 
bankers they cannot hold their own against the great joint- 
stock banks, which are predominantly non -Jewish. The 
following figures show the changes in banking and stock- 
broking in Prussia: 



Total 

Number 

engaged. 

Number and 
Percentage 
of Jews. 

Number of 
Bank-owners 
and 

Directors. 

Number and 
Percentage 
of Jews, 


13,234 

19,108 

146,235 

2,908=22-0 
3,045=15-9 
5,620= 3-8 


1,182=43-2 

1,122=37-6 

1,885=17-9 


^ See Lestsdunsky, Das wvrtschaftliche Schicksal des d&utschen Jttden- 
tums, p. 91 (Berlin, 1933). 
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Between 1882 and 1925 the percentage of Jews gainfully 
employed in banking and broking fell to one-sixth, and 
among bank-owners and directors to two-fifths, of its 
original size. 


(3) Possibilities in Trade and the Results or 
Overcrowding 

In economically under-developed countries about 5 per 
cent of the population live by trade and commerce (including 
transport), in more highly developed countries 10 to 15 per 
cent, while in trading countries excellence (Holland and 
England) the proportion reaches 20 to 25 per cent. Over- 
crowding in relation to the existing possibilities reduces the 
turnover of the individual trader. Any attempt to com- 
pensate this by means of higher profits is doomed to failure 
owing to the intense competition; and with the greatest 
exertion the trader can hardly secure a sufficient livelihood. 
Such is now the situation of the majority of Jewish traders 
in Poland. Here the Jews form nearly 11 per cent of the in- 
habitants, and try to five wherever possible by commerce, 
even though, owing to the small purchasing power of the 
population, such numbers cannot be supported by it, especi- 
ally in view of the steadily growing number of non- Jews 
who enter trade. Three or more middlemen now intervene 
between producer and consumer, and the last links in the 
chain are no longer the tradesmen waiting in their shops 
for customers and dealing on a cash basis, but hawkers who 
peddle their cheap goods in the streets or from house to 
house, or the keepers of tiny provision shops catering for 
an immediate neighbourhood on a credit basis. In Eastern 
Europe there are thousands of Jewish pedlars, hawkers, 
stall-holders, and small grocers whose entire stock-in-trade 
is hardly worth one pound sterling and whose daily earn- 
ings may be reckoned in pence. Hot one trader, but a dozen, 
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come crowding in wlierever they scent a chance of business. 
There is a waste of human brain-power not to be found in 
any other part of Emope, and yet only in the extremest 
need will the Jewish trader turn to a different occupation. 


(4) Participation op the Jews in Various 
Branches op Trade 

(a) Europe 

The German occupational census of 1925 has supplied 
data concerning the distribution of the Jews among the 
various branches of commerce in Prussia.^ Of 106,699 Jews 
gainfully employed in it there were engaged in — 


Ordinary commerce (wholesale and retail) 

Total Number. 

85,712 

Per cent. 

80-3 

Publishing ..... 

1,415 

1-3 

Book trade and circulating libraries . 

656 

0-6 

Tobacco trade .... 

1,902 

1-8 

Beal estate ..... 

479 

0-45 

Banking and stockbroking 

5,620 

5-3 

Agency, administration, consultation 

8,367 

7-8 

Markets and fairs .... 

49 

0-05 

Lending and auctioneering 

210 

0-2 

Storage, forwarding, watching . 

494 

0-5 

Hawking and peddling 

1,796 

1-7 

Total 

. 106,699 

100-00 

Of these were women 

23,696 

22-2 


The foreign Jews, who formed 18 per cent of aU the Jews 
gainfully occupied, were most strongly represented ia the 
trade with eggs, rags -and -bones, shoes, and provisions; 
moreover 648 were hawkers and pedlars {i.e. 36‘1 per cent 
of the total number of Jews in this branch), and 523 were 
tobacco dealers (27*5 per cent). In the furniture and cloth- 
ing trades they have been the pioneers of the instalment 

^ See Silbergleit, op. cit, p. 125. 
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system, whidi in some districts {e.g. in the Euhr) is almost 
entirely in their hands. 

Of the 106,699 Jews engaged in commerce there were — 

Per cent. 

Working on own account . 57,560 (including 6,091 =10-6 women). 
Employees .... 38,107 ,, 10,093 = 26*5 ,, 

Workmen .... 1,358 ,, 253 = 18-6 „ 

Members of tbe family assist- 
ing its Lead . . . 9,674 „ 7,259 = 75-1 „ 


There were besides 5489 Jews in occupations alhed to 
commerce, viz. — 


1. In insurance ..... 

. 

943 (including 189 

2. „ transport: 

(a) River and marine transport 

94 

women). 

(b) Post, telegraph, telephone 

242 


(c) Railways .... 

200 


(d) Trams, undergrounds, elevateds 

58 


(e) Other land transport 

165 


(/) Air travel, tourist agencies 

45 



— 

804 (including 136 


women). 

3. In the sale of spirituous liquors and the provision 

of board and lodgings .... 3742 (including 2264 

women). 

In 1920 in Czechoslovakia the proportion of Jews in 
commerce exceeded their percentage in the population 
nearly ten times in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, twelve 
times in Slovakia, and six times in Carpatho-Russia. In 
Slovakia 55 per cent and in Carpatho-Russia 90 per 
cent of those occupied in commerce were Jews. Their 
percentage in transport (post and railways) was dispropor- 
tionately low. 

According to the Polish census of 1921, of 939,486 Jews 
gai n fully occupied (6-8 per cent of the total), 349,422 (36-1 
per cent) were engaged in commerce and transport. They 
were distributed as foUows: 
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Goods trade . 

Co-operative societies 
Hotels and restaurants 
Stockbroking . 

Insurance 

Other commercial undertakings 

Post, telegraphs, telephones 

Railways 

Other transport 

Work subsidiary to transport 

Together 


Number. 

Per cent. 

Percentage 
of Jews in 
every 100 
Earners. 

288,685 

82-6 

73-8 

907 

0-3 

6-9 

17,124 

4-9 

23-1 

2,490 

0-7 

13-8 

628 

0*2 

16-0 

14,781 

4*2 

81-4 

457 

0*1 

1-7 

1,479 

0*4 

0-8 

11,789 

3-4 

42-5 

11,082 

3*2 

67*8 

349,422 

100*0 

62*6 


The percentage of J ews in the total population of Poland 
was 10-8, and in all these branches, barring co-operatives, 
the postal services, and railways, they exceeded this pro- 
portion. Their relatively small numbers in transport are 
due to their restricted employment in undertakings run by 
the State. Of every 100 persons occupied in transport there 
were among the 



Jews. 

Non-Jews. 

In the post, telegrapk, and telephone services . 

1*8 

11*8 

On the railways and trams ..... 

6*0 

78-5 

In other transport (haulage, etc.) .... 

47*5 

7*3 

On work subsidiary to transport (forwarding, etc.) , 

44*7 

2-4 


Thus 92 per cent of the Jews were occupied in private, and 
only 8 per cent in pubhc transport undertakings, while 
among the non- Jews the opposite was the case. 

In Poland, 68*4 per cent of aU persons occupied in com- 
merce (excluding transport) were Jews, and only 31*6 non- 
Jews; i.e. although the Jews formed only 10-8 per cent of 
the population, their absolute number in commerce was 
double that of the non- Jews. In certain provinces this per- 
centage is even higher — 90*5 in the province of Tamopol, 
and 87-89 in those of Volhynia, Stanislavov, Hovogrodek, 
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and Polesie, tlie Jews holding there very nearly a monopoly 
of commerce. But they can no longer make an adequate 
livehhood in it. They suffer from overcrowding, from 
economic anti-Semitism, and from the growth of co- 
operatives and State monopolies. 

(b) America 

The importance of the Jews in American banking is far 
smaller than in Europe. There are several big J ewish bankers, 
but they are not nearly as important as the great joint-stock 
banks, which are almost exclusively non- Jewish. Also the 
large stores have remained predominantly non- Jewish, 
although in this branch of trade the participation of the 
Jews is on the increase and some of the stores rim by them 
are among the largest and best organized in the United 
States. They are nximerous among the shopkeepers, especi- 
ally those dealing in dry goods, ready-made clothing, phar- 
maceutical goods, cigars, provisions, furs, shoes, furniture, 
jewellery, and precious stones. Before the introduction of 
prohibition they formed a considerable percentage among 
dealers in alcoholic liquors, and it seems that subsequently 
they were not absent from among the bootleggers. In the 
highly speculative wholesale trade in tobacco, especially in 
the buying from the planters, the Jews are so strongly 
represented that they are alleged to “control” 90 per cent 
of the entire tobacco crop. 

Their share in the real estate business is also very great. 
In New York City and Chicago they bought up xmcultivated 
and formerly almost worthless ground, on which they pro- 
ceeded to build whole districts such as the Bronx, Borough 
Park, and Bensonhurst in New York, and the Douglas Park 
Section in Chicago; similarly in other large cities, e.g. Phil- 
adelphia and Cleveland. 

There are, however, many branches of trade in which 
very few Jews are engaged, such as that in grain, oil, coal, 
iron, agricultural machinery, and motor-cars. Most of these 
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trades were already in the hands of competent non-Jews 
when the mass immigration of the Jews began, and thev 
found it much more difficult to enter these branches than 
m Europe, where they participated from the beginning ffi 
the development of modern trade. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE JEWS IN PUBLIC SEEVICES AND THE LIBERAL 
PROFESSIONS 

(1) Admission m Modern Times 

The fouith great occupational branch is formed by the 
public services and liberal professions. The public services 
include all State and municipal ol&cials except those occu- 
pied in nationalized economic undertakings (mining, rail- 
ways, post, etc.) who are classified under “mioing” or “trans- 
port”. The liberal professions include doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, teachers, authors, artists, etc., and their assist- 
ants {e.g. nurses, law clerks, etc.). 

Apart from the professions connected with the Jewish 
religion (teachers, rabbis, cantors, ritual slaughterers), the 
public services and professions were only opened to the 
Jews in the course of the nineteenth century. Before that 
they were with very few exceptions debarred from public 
offices and Universities.^ Since the Erench Revolution the 
Jews have been admitted to the Universities and profes- 
sions in Western Europe; in Central Europe only since about 
the third decade of the nineteenth century. In Eastern 
Europe the Russian Revolution of 1917 abolished the laws 
restricting the admission of Jews to the Universities and 
public services. Only in Hungary a num&rus clausus was 
officially in force between 1920 and 1928, and in Germany 
the Nazi Government introduced the most rigorous re- 
strictions in the spring of 1933, hmiting the number of 
“non-Aryans” — Jews, half-Jews, and quarter-Jews — 

^ Tlie Polish Jews wishing to study medicine had to enter the Italian 
Universities; in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 230 Jews took 
their medical degrees in the University of Padua. 
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admitted to the Universities and other High Schools, to 1-6 
per cent of all the students. 

The Jews lost no time in taking full advantage of the 
opportunities given to them at their emancipation. They 
were attracted to the liberal professions because these 
ofiered chances of gaining an adequate livelihood and im- 
proving their social position, and because they were better 
suited to satisfy their innate desire for mental work than any 
other activities. In most countries the proportion of Jews 
among the lawyers, doctors, dentists, chemists, engineers, 
journalists, authors, musicians, and actors exceeds by far 
their percentage in the total population. But they are often 
faced by iucreasing difficulties because certain work {e.g. of 
research chemists, engineers, etc.) can only be carried on 
inside great industrial companies, many of which discrimin- 
ate against Jews. The situation is similar with regard to 
the employment of Jews in State and municipal adminis- 
tration. Perhaps the small number employed in them may 
also be accounted for by the remuneration in them being 
often lower than in the professions. 

The overcrowding of the professions and the difficidties 
which the Jews jfind in establishing themselves in some of 
them, lead to the growth of a Jewish “intellectual prole- 
tariat”, more especially in the large cities. Their position is 
worse than that of the non-Jews, who find employment in 
public and private undertakings almost entirely closed to 
Jews. For these trade and industry offer the only openings, 
but large numbers having already turned that way on the con- 
clusion of their studies, the chances for the future are much 
reduced. 

(2) Distribution among Various Professions 
(a) Prussia^ 

In 1925, 19,621 Jews were engaged in the public services 
^ See Silbergleit, op. cii. vol. i. p. 90. 
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and tlie professions, forming 8-7 per cent of all the Jews 
gainfully occupied in Prussia. The number of Jews was 
in — 

Per cent. 

Public administration, justice, army, navy . 1563 = 0-3 of the total. 

Religion, law, and other liberal professions . 9761 = 2*3 „ ,, 

Public health and welfare .... 8297 = 2-3 „ „ 

The number of women among these was in — 

Per cent. 

Public administration, etc. .... 245 = 15*7 

Religion, law, etc. ..... 2867 = 29-4 

Public health, etc. ..... 2014 = 24*3 

The following was the distribution of Jews among the 
several professions (the figures in brackets show the number 
of women included among them): 


Doctors .... 

. 

4505 

(330) 

Dentists .... 

. 

778 

(80) 

Dental mechanics . 

. . 

345 

(79) 

Nurses ..... 

. 

555 

(541) 

Welfare workers, kindergarten teachers . 

393 

(386) 

Retail chemists 


437 

(34) 

Research chemists . 


235 

(15) 

Lawyers . . . - 


2239 

(16) 

Journalists .... 


233 

(22) 

Authors .... 


447 

(63) 

Ministers of religion 


237 

(0) 

Teachers (not including the Universities) . 

1351 

(583) 

Actors ..... 


399 

(163) 

Musicians .... 


899 

(335) 

Singers and singing teachers . 


443 

(220) 

Artistes, dancers . 


241 

(94) 

Stage managers 


65 

(0) 

Sculptors, painters 


35 

(16) 


The proportion of Jews among doctors was about 18 per 
cent, among dentists about 15, and among lawyers about 
25 per cent. 

According to the ofiB.cial statistics of May 1933, the 11,814 
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lawyers in Prussia included 3516 (29-8 per cent) “non- 
Aryans”. By decrees issued by the Nazi government in 
the spring of 1933, the “non- Aryan” lawyers, notaries, 
teachers, and University professors were dismissed or 
forced to retire, exception being made only for those who 
had practised, or held office, before 1914, or had served at 
the front in the War, or had lost their father or a son in 
it. With the same exceptions, Jewish physicians were 
deprived of the right to serve as panel doctors. 

(b) Hungary 

In 1920 a total of 17,564 Jews were engaged in pubhc 
services and the professions, and 2435 in the army. There 
were in the — 

Of every 100 gainfully occupied. 



Jews 

Non-Jews 

Public Services and Professions: 



(a) Professional men and officials 

. 7-9 

3-0 

(b) Assistants to professional men and second 


division clerks .... 

. 0-7 

1-3 


8-6 

4-3 

Army: 



(a) Officers and officials .... 

. 0-1 

0-3 

(6) Non-commissioned officers 

. 0-4 

0-6 

(c) Privates .....* 

. 0-7 

1-6 

Together . 

. 1-2 

2-5 


The percentage of Jews was highest among the lawyers 
(60-6), doctors (46- 3), veterinary surgeons (41*3), engineers 
and chemists (39-1), editors and journalists (34-3), professors 
of music and art (31-6), but was only 10 per cent among 
public officials and teachers. 

The difficult position of the Jews in the professions is 
proved by figures from Budapest; in 1928 of the Jewish 
intellectual workers 10*5 per cent were unemployed, but 
amon^ the non- Jews only 6*8 per cent. 
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(c) Czechoslovakia 

In 1921, in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, of the Jews 
ga inf ully occupied 9-2 per cent were employed in the puhhc 
services and the professions, in Slovakia 7-7, and in Car- 
patho-Eussia 5-4; in the first three (western) provinces, ever 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Jews have 
gone in for modern education, while in Slovakia, and still 
more in Carpatho-Eussia, they were xmtil recently opposed 
to it, adhering to their rehgious orthodoxy. The percentage 
of Jews was, in — 



National 

and 

Municipal 

Adminis- 

tration. 

Educa- 

tion. 

Other 
Officials 
and in the 
Pro- 
fessions. 

Army. 

Among all 
Officiab 
and in the 
Pro- 
fessions. 

Percentage 
of Jews in 
the Total 
Popula- 
tion. 

Bohemia, 

1 0-6 






Moravia, 
and Silesia 

0-6 

6-6 

0-8 

2-0 

1-3 

Slovakia . 

3-2 

7-5 

19-7 

1-0 

7-1 

4*5 

Carpatho- 





194 

164 

Eussia . 

6-3 

32-1 

39-1 

3-0 


In the professions the proportion of Jews is in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia five times, in Slovakia four times, and 
even in Carpatho-Eussia two and a half times larger than 
their percentage of the total population, while in the army 
and public services it falls short of that percentage. 

(d) Poland 

According to the census of 1921, 40,250 Jews were in the 
puhhc services and the professions, and 15,393 in the army, 
making 4*3 and 1'6 per cent of the total of Jews gainfully 
occupied. 

In Poland the Jews formed lO- 8 per cent of the total popu- 
lation and 6‘8 per cent of all those gainfully occupied, but 
4-4 per cent in the army, and 12-4 per cent in the puhhc 
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services and the professions. Of those engaged, the Jews 
formed in — 


State and municipal administration (including judges 
and lawyers) ....... 

Public bealth ........ 

Public welfare ........ 

Religion ......... 

Education ........ 

Science and art ....... 

Theatre and music ....... 


4*2 

17-6 

11*9 

17-1 

19-4 

12-3 

24-4 


per cent. 

jj 


?? 


55 


Tlie Polish census, by including lawyers, among whom the 
Jews are numerous, under one heading with public adminis- 
tration, fails to show how very small their percentage is in 
the Civil Service. 

(e) Roumania 

In 1913 the proportion of Jews in the professions was 
6-3 per cent, as against 4*5 in the total population. It varied 
in the several professions according to whether the admis- 
sion of Jews was free or restricted. Among doctors, veterin- 
ary surgeons, and dentists it amounted to 36-1 per cent; 
among lawyers it was only 1-6, but has risen considerably 
since 1913. 

(f) Soviet Russia 

The nationalization of industrial and commercial under- 
takings has resulted in the rise of a large Jewish official 
class, because many Jews employed in those undertakings 
as managers and workers have been retained in their 
positions. Besides, other Jews were appointed in econonoio 
undertakings where their commercial abflities were re- 
quired. The large proportion of Jews in comparatively 
high and responsible positions has given rise to the con- 
tention that the Soviets are in fact a Jewish Government. 
But the fact is often overlooked that they are hardly repre- 
sented in other important branches, e.g. on the railways, and 
that, although called officials, in the economic undertakings 
they are really working in commerce and industry. 
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At tlie Russian census of 1926 officials are put in one 
class witli other technical and office personnel, which is 
justified in a nationalized economy by the comparatively 
small number of those employed in private undertakings. 
In 1926 the total number of Jewish employees was, in — 

Per cent. 

The Ukraine . 126,518 = 20-7 of all Jews gainfully occupied. 
White Kussia . 25,508 = 16-9 „ ,, „ 

Moscow . . 35,338 = 50-1 „ ,, „ 

Leningrad . 17,413 = 40-1 „ ,, „ 

The Jewish employees were distributed as follows: 

Industry ..... 26,709 (including the nationalized 

undertakings). 

Trade and credit . . . 61,736 ,, „ „ 

Public institutions (State and com- 
munal administration) . . 90,965 

Other undertakings . . . 25,367 

The detailed classification of Jewish employees in the 
Ukraine (1926) ^ shows the following distribution: 


Superior officials in public administration . 

Per cent. 

. 9-7 

Economic personnel 


. 25-2 

Technical ,, . . 


. 4-5 

Office ,, . . 


. 21-5 

Public health officials 


0-2 

Subordinate „ 


. 5-5 

Clerks 


. 7-7 

Transport officials . 


. 0-2 

Police ,, 


. 11 

Legal „ . . . 


. 0-8 

Medical and sanitary personnel 


. 12-8 

Educational officials 


. 5-8 

Officials in art institutions 


. 1-8 

Office servants 


. 1-8 

Others ..... 


. 1-4 



100-0 


^ Koralnik in Wiftschaft uni Lehen (Berlin, February 1930), p. 65. 
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The relative proportions of employees in public and in 
private undertakings is not stated, but the former were 
undoubtedly in an overwhelming majority. By 1932, accord- 
ing to semi-official data, the number of Jewish employees 
had risen to 450,000, or more than double the number of 
1926. 

In Soviet Eussia the proportion of Jews in the army, and 
especially in the higher ranks, exceeds their percentage of 
the total population, a phenomenon not known anywhere 
else; in 1926 they formed 2-1 per cent of the Eed Army, and 
1*8 of the population. 

The Jews formed — 

Per cent. 


Among the officers ..... 2*1 

„ 5 , administrative officials . . .3*9 

In the political department .... 10*3 
Among the army doctors .... 18*6 
„ „ j, veterinary surgeons . . 4-5 

5 5 5 5 commissioned ranks . . . 4*4 

55 5 , N.C.O.’s and privates . . .1*6 

5 5 5 , volunteers ..... 3*4 


In 1926 the percentage of Jews in the liberal professions 
was in — 


Per cent. Per cent. 

The Ukraine . 30*4 as against 5-4 in the total population. 
White Eussia . 35-7 „ 8-2 „ „ „ 

Moscow . . 22-8 „ 6-5 „ „ „ 

Leningrad . 23*9 „ 5-3 „ „ „ 


(g) Palestine 

Tbe general and occupational census of October 1931 
enumerates a total of 8746 Jews engaged in public services 
and the professions, making 38*3 per cent of those gain- 
fully occupied in them, as against 18 per cent of the total 
settled (not nomadic) population. They were distributed as 
follows: 
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Per cent. 

(1) Army, air force, navy, police . 510= 8-4 of all tlie earners in these 

occupations 

(2) Public administration . . 793 = 22*5 „ ,, ,, 

(3) Professions and liberal arts: 

(a) Religion .... 1594 = 48*7 ,, ,, ,, 

(h) Lawyers, judges, law agents 163 = 44*7 „ „ „ 

(c) Lawyers’ clerks, petition 

writers . . . 131=38*5 ,, „ „ 

(d) Physicians, dentists, vet. 

surgeons . . . 617=72*8 „ „ ,, 

(e) Midwives, nurses, masseurs, 

pharmacists . . 1131 = 58*6 „ „ ,, 

(/) Professors, teachers, clerks, 
and servants connected 

with education . . 2348 = 56*0 ,, ,, ,, 

(g) Letters, arts, science (inch 

engineers, surveyors) . 1421 = 64*0 ,, ,, „ 

(h) House management (not 

domestic service) . . 37 = 48-0 „ „ ,, 

Total (a)-(A) . . 7442 = 56*3 „ „ „ 

Total (l)-(3) . . 8745 = 38*3 „ 

Thus the proportion of Jews in the army, air force, na-vy, 
and police is less than half their percentage of the entire 
population, is rather higher m public administration, and two 
to four times as high in the professions. Early m 1933 there 
were 452 Jewish doctors, forming 72-2 per cent of the total, 
and 161 lawyers, forming 61-4 per cent of those practismg 
in the secular courts. By December 1933 the number of 
Jewish doctors had increased to more than 700 by im- 
migration from Germany. 

The proportion of doctom, dentists, and veteiinary sur- 
geons among the Jewish population is twelve times, and of 
lawyers four times, larger than among the non-Jews. This 
corresponds to some extent to the high cultural and eco- 
nomic standards of the Jews, and also to their professional 
distribution in the Diaspora, which is reflected among the 

Q 
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Jewish immigrants to Palestine, and may easily result in 
a serious overcrowding of those professions, especially as in 
Palestine the Jewish doctors and lawyers depend almost 
entirely on Jewish patients and clients. 

(h) Union of South Africa 

In the Union of South Africa, in 1927, out of a total 
number of 2040 doctors, 392 (19-2 per cent) were Jews, while 
their proportion of the white population amounted to 4 per 
cent only. Their proportion was similar among dentists, re- 
search chemists, and other liberal professions.^ 

1 See L. Bramson, “Die Einwanderung nach Siid-Afrika”, in Die 
Judische Emigration for June-July 1928 (Berlin). 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR CIVIC EQUALITY AND THE RIGHTS 
OF A NATIONAL MINORITY 

(1) Historical Eetrospect 

Two proclamations stand out like beacons to illuminate 
tke re-entry of Jewry into the field of equal citizensbip, 
closed to them since the Middle Ages. The first is contained 
in the American Eevolutionary Declarations of 1776 — ^that 
no man “can ... be justly deprived or abridged of any civil 
right as a citizen on account of his religious sentiments or 
peculiar mode of religious worship” — while the second is the 
resolution passed by the French National Assembly in 1791 
granting civil rights to aU French Jews. This resolution was 
the logical consequence of the theory that all men are equal 
in the eyes of the law. Characteristics peculiar to separate 
groups of people were regarded as something purely tem- 
porary, a passing result of variations in social and political 
conditions, while there was a tendency to ignore racial and 
cultural differences, that is to say, any of the factors where- 
by humanity is subdivided into various nations. “Aux 
Juifs comme nation nous ne donnons nen; aux Juifs comme 
individus nous donnons towC’, said Clermont-Tonnerre in the 
National Assembly, and similar sentiments were expressed 
by both Mirabeau and the Abbe Gregoire. About the same 
time the Dutch National Assembly laid down only one con- 
dition for the attainment of equal citizenship by Jews, and 
that was the renunciation of their customs and communal 
autonomy, so that the difference existing between them and 
their Batavian fellow-citizens should be one of religion alone. 

The tendency to improve the condition of the Jews 
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spread from France to Central Europe, tFougli in several 
countries it met witli considerable opposition, and more 
tban half a century passed before tbe right of equal citken- 
ship was established for them in Belgium, Holland, Eng- 
land, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, and Italy. In 
the Balkans, Greece, after the War of Liberation against the 
Turks in 1830, was the first State to recognize them as fully 
qualified citizens, whOe the Berlin Treaty of 1878 placed the 
Jews of the newly created States, Bulgaria and Serbia, on 
an equal footing with their other citizens. Only Russia and 
Roumania stubbornly held out against the movement and 
continued to treat the Jews as legally inferior, till the 
Russian Revolution of 1917 and the Great War finally swept 
away the restrictions on the Jews both in those countries 
and in the new Border States. Thus the last important 
barrier agauast Jewish civic equality in Europe was de- 
stroyed. In the Christian countries of the other continents 
civic rights were granted to the Jews in the eighteenth or 
early part of the nineteenth century, and in both Turkey 
and Egypt a law to the same efiect was passed in 1865. In 
Algeria, conquered by the French in 1833, the Decree 
Cremieux of 1870 put them on the same footing as French 
citizens, so that they enjoy not merely the rights of natives 
but of Europeans. In Tunisia France has denied the right 
of naturalization to the Jews as a group; they are re- 
garded as natives and can be naturalized as individuals 
only. It is the same in Morocco and Tripoli, countries which 
became French and Italian only a short time before the 
War. In Persia a decree of equalization was passed in 1906. 
The only European cotmtry in which civic restrictions 
against the Jews now exist onc^jjnore is Germany. 

(2) Incomplete Attainment op Equal Rights 

The impetus for granting equality to Jews came from the 
policy of general enlightenment in the eighteenth century. 
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wMcli culmirLated in the French Eevolution; but after this 
beginning the struggle for equality was taken up by the 
Jews themselves in aU countries where they had not yet 
been recognized as equals. In this struggle notable services 
were rendered by various Jewish organizations, such as 
the Board of Deputies of British Jews (founded in 1760), the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle in Paris (founded in 1860), the 
Anglo- Jewish Association (founded in 1871 and connected 
with the Board of Deputies by the J oint Foreign Committee), 
the Israelitische Allianz in Vienna (founded in 1873), the 
Hilfsverein der deutschen J uden in Berlin (founded in 1901), 
and the American Jewish Committee in New York (founded 
in 1906). Once the struggle had been decided in favour of 
Jewry all the world over, there would have been no further 
need for these organizations to continue their work had the 
equalization been put into effect. But in some countries the 
governments tried by devious methods to circumscribe 
the new status granted to the Jews, and such evasions were 
actively opposed by the above organizations. By appealing 
to public opinion or through the mediation of friendly 
Powers, they tried to persuade the authorities of such East 
European and Oriental States to change their policy. In 
many cases the mere fact that J ewish organizations esdsted 
in the most important States, able to give publicity to 
illegal or deleterious actions of such governments, was suffi- 
cient to bring about the desired change of policy. 

The contraventions of the governments against the 
equalization of Jews may be divided into five classes: 

(1) Refusal of naturalization to Jews, especially in the 
States created after the War. 

(2) Discrimination against the Jews in the matter of 
appointments or promotion in the public services, or in the 
allocation of State contracts. 

(3) Discrimination against the Jews in admittance to 
secondary schools and Universities. 

(4) Measures connected with taxation and economic 
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matters wMcIl, witiiout being openly directed against tbe 
Jews, place them at a disadvantage as compared to tbe 
non- Jews. 

(6) Insufficient State assistance for Jewish educational, 
religious, and welfare organizations. 

The complaint regarding the refusal of naturalization is 
more especially directed against Roumania, where it appears 
that some 30,000 Jews are living without any definite 
nationahty. These J ews either immigrated before and during 
the War, or were included in Roumania by the annexation 
of new territories. Hitherto they have been refused natural- 
ization in spite of the fact that a law passed in 1920 recog- 
nizes all persons domiciled in the cormtry as citizens. They 
have only the duties, but none of the rights, of Roumanian 
subjects. The situation is similar in Poland, where a number 
of Jews who came from Russia after the War have till now 
been unable to obtain naturalization. In other countries 
also the percentage of Jews of alien nationality, or without 
nationahty, is considerable, and this is chiefly due to migra- 
tions during and since the War. Thus in Switzerland, in 
1920, 66 per cent of the Jewish population were either ahen 
or without nationahty; in 1925, in Latvia, 16-6 per cent. 
In Prussia, where the foreign Jews formed, in 1929, 18-9 
per cent of all the Jews, there were among them — 

46-3 per cent Poles. 

12-4 „ Austrians. 

9*1 „ Russians. 

4-9 „ Czechoslovaks. 

3-2 „ Hungarians. 

14-6 „ of other nationality. 

9-6 „ without nationahty. 

According to official statistics, between 1922 and 1933, 
10,300 East European Jews (not coimtmg their wives and 
children) were naturalized in Prussia. The Nazi Govern- 
ment, in 1933, issued a decree whereby these naturaliza- 
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tions are liable to be cancelled whenever the Government 
thinks fit to do so. In Czechoslovakia, where, in 1925, 5 per 
cent of the Jews were aliens, as also in Vienna, their 
naturalization is being carried out in accordance with the 
rules laid down by the Peace Treaty. In 1931, 2230 Jews 
were naturalized in Czechoslovakia, and in Vienna 21,750 
during 1920-1926. 

In Bg 5 ^t, in 1927, 65-5 per cent of the Jewish population 
were aliens (chiefly French, Italian, and British subjects). 
This is explained by the fact that Jews who entered Egypt 
as ahens, or without nationahty, were loath to give up the 
privileged position they enjoyed as foreigners. For the same 
reason the J ews born in Tunisia are anxious to be granted 
French citizenship, which is facihtated by the law of 1923; 
between 1924 and 1930, 5265 of these were naturahzed. 

The second complaint, i.e. discrimination against the 
Jews in the matter of official appointments, etc., is directed 
against Roumania and Poland, and in a lesser degree also 
against Austria and Hungary. But the climax was reached 
in Germany, when, in the spring of 1933, the Nazi party 
came into power. They passed a law forbidding “non- 
Aryans” to hold official positions, and they carried through 
wholesale dismissals of Jewish officials, professors, teachers, 
judges, etc. 

The third complaint is directed primarily against the 
Hungarian and Roumanian Universities; next against those 
in Poland where the numerus clausus, formerly in force in 
Tsarist Russia, is continued in practice. In Hungary it was 
officially annulled in 1928 as a result of a complaint ad- 
dressed to the League of Nations by the Jews. But the 
J ews in Hungary are still in an inferior position as regards 
admittance to Universities, since preference is given to the 
children of officials and members of other professions among 
whom the percentage of Jews is small. In Poland they are 
in a similar position, more especially in the medical pro- 
fession. The scholarships offered by the State in Poland and 
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Hungary in order to encourage young people to enter tte 
Universities are only in the rarest cases available for Jews. 
Since the spring of 1933 a rigorous poHcy of limiting the 
number of Jewish students has been introduced in Germany. 

The fourth complaint, i.e. excessive taxation and an eco- 
nomic policy disadvantageous to Jews, has regard mainly to 
Poland, Soviet Eussia, and Eoumania. In Poland the urban 
population is much more highly taxed than the rural, where- 
by the Jews, who live chiefly in towns, are particularly 
afiected. The State assistance given to co-operative societies, 
and the mtroduction of State monopolies, are very harm- 
ful to the Jews because they limit the extent of free 
commerce, two-thirds of which were formerly carried on by 
them. In Eoumania they are afiected by the introduction 
of examinations for artisans and the restriction of the right 
to exercise handicrafts. In Soviet Eussia, where, before 
the Eevolution, more than 60 per cent of the Jews hved 
by commerce, its nationalization has taken from them their 
means of livelihood. But after many years of abject misery 
a number of them, and more especially of their children, 
have gradually succeeded in adapting themselves to the new 
economic order. 

The fifth complaint, regarding insufficient assistance for 
Jewish organizations, is particularly serious in countries 
where the Jews enjoy national minority rights and support 
their own schools. While they pay the same taxes as the 
non- Jews, or even higher taxes, in some of these countries 
the assistance given to them by the State is far lower than 
to the non-Jews. 

Added to these complaints, which may be classed to- 
gether as political, economic, or financial, there are also com- 
plaints of a religious nature regarding, for instance, laws 
forbidding the ritual slaughtering of cattle, compelling public 
employees to work on the Sabbath day, and enforcing the 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest. The legal pro- 
hibition of Simday work, and of opening shops on Sundays 
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in Poland, Lithuania, and Latvia, causes great economic 
hardship to the orthodox Jew who refuses to work on the 
Sahhath, for in this way he loses two days in every week. 
In Poland, up to 1932, it has only been possible to obtain 
a few small facilities regarding the opening of shops for 
several hours on Sundays, while in England a law passed 
in 1931 permits Jews of certain districts, such as the 
London East End where the proportion of Jewish inhabit- 
ants is high, to open their shops on Sundays if they close 
them on the Sabbath. In New York a similar law was 
passed in 1933. 


(3) The Struggle for National Minority Rights 

The legal emancipation of the Jews in France was carried 
out on the principle that the French Jews were not a separate 
nationahty, but Frenchmen. This principle was adopted 
also in other countries of Western and Central Europe, 
and there was everywhere a tendency to divest the Jews of 
their national character. They themselves did not strongly 
oppose the demand that they should become assimi- 
lated to their fellow-citizens. But their case in Eastern 
Europe was very different. In France and Germany the 
work of assimilation was assisted by the fact that these 
two countries were nationally uniform (apart from the 
territory that became German through the Partitions of 
Poland), and that any difference in language and civiliza- 
tion of a small part of the population seemed anomalous. 
But in Russia and Austria-Hungary, where great masses 
of the population were of a nationality differing from that 
of the State, the attempts to force these to adopt the 
Russian, German, or Hrmgarian language in place of their 
mother-tongue met with violent opposition. 

These national struggles were also carried on by the Jews 
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in Eastern Europe. While the Jews of Erance and Germany 
— ^barely 1 per cent of the population — ^had, in the course of 
the nineteenth century, adopted the language of the country, 
the majority of Jews in Eastern Europe, where they formed 
from 5 to 15 per cent of the population, still spoke their 
native Yiddish and had only a very slight knowledge of the 
State language. Only among their upper classes, educated 
in the State schools, was the official language adopted 
together with the tendency to be assimilated to the non- 
Jews. There was a distinct contrast between this upper class 
and the Jewish masses in Eastern Europe who still retained 
their language and civilization. Concurrently with the 
growth of a national movement among the oppressed 
nationalities a similar movement developed amongst these 
Jews. In Russia this movement centred partly round the 
bourgeois organizations of the Jewish People’s Party and the 
National Democratic Party (founded about 1906), and partly 
round the organized Jewish workers of Russia united in the 
Socialist “Bund”. In 1906 the “Bund” included in its pro- 
gramme the demand for cultural autonomy in the Diaspora 
based on the Yiddish language. The aim of the bourgeois 
autonomists, as formulated by their leader, the historian 
Simon Dubnow,^ was the organic development of the J ewish 
people on lines determined by the conditions obtaining iu 
the countries with considerable Jewish populations. They 
wished to preserve the Yiddish language, and to use it for 
instruction in schools, and they demanded administrative 
autonomy for Jewish communities. In Austria similar de- 
mands were formulated by the “Yiddishists” at the confer- 
ence arranged in Czemowitz by Nathan Bicnbaum in 1908. 
Both autonomists and Yiddishists are opposed both to 
assimilation and to Zionism, which aims at building up the 
Jewish National Home in Palestine and works for the 
revival of Hebrew. 

^ S. Dubnow, W Sige&ohicMe de$ judisohen Volkes, vol. x. p. 348 et seq. 
(Berlin, 1929). 
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Before tlie War tlie demand for national or cultural 
autonomy had been taken up by a large proportion of the 
Jews of Eastern Europe. In the “Nationalisation of the 
Diaspora” the Zionists, too, came to see a strengthening of 
the Jewish national consciousness and a stage on the road 
to Palestine. At the Helsingfors Conference in 1906, the 
Eussian Zionists put forward the demand for national rights 
for the Jews in Eussia and made it part of their programme; 
similarly the Austrian Zionists declared for cultural auto> 
nomy and a stronger participation of the Jews, as a separate 
group, in the politics of the country. 

Wiile formerly Jewish deputies could be found only in 
the ranks of parties without a specifically Jewish character, 
at the Austrian general election of 1907 the National Jews 
put up their own candidates, of whom four entered Parlia- 
ment, and formed themselves into a Jewish Club. 


(4) The Minority Treaties 

The Peace Treaties wrought a fundamental change in the 
position of national minorities. Wherever nations inhabit 
compact territories, they have been granted national inde- 
pendence. But where they live scattered amongst other 
nationalities, which is the case of the Jews, the newly 
formed or reconstructed States were made to sign treaties 
guaranteeing the cultural rights of minorities, i.e. “of in- 
habitants who differ from the majority of the population 
in race,^ language, or religion”. 

The Minority claunes were either embodied in separate 
treaties {e.g. in the Treaty signed between the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers and Poland at Versailles on 
June 18, 1919), or in separate chapters of a general Peace 

^ The word '‘race” is not employed in the anthropological sense, but 
rather to express the ethnic homogeneity possessed by a people through 
descent and common interest. 
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Treaty {e.g. in that concluded with Hungary at Trianon on 
June 4, 1920), or else in a special Declaration made by the 
State before the Coimcil of the League of Nations {e.g. by 
Lithuania on May 12, 1922). Altogether agreements for the 
protection of national minorities were made with fourteen 
States: Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
Greece, Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, Turkey, Albania, 
Esthonia, Finland, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

According to these agreements, differences in race, lan- 
guage, or religion are not to debar any person from public 
office, functions, or honours, or from the practice of profes- 
sions. National minorities are to be free to found and run 
charitable, religious, and social institutions, schools, and 
other educational establishments, using their own language 
and freely practising their own religion. The State must 
not interfere with the free use of their language in private 
intercourse, in trade, religion, in the press or other publica- 
tions, or in pubhc meetings. Further, the State is to give 
reasonable facilities to national minorities for the oral or 
written use of their languages in the law-courts. In towns 
and districts where a national minority with a language of 
its own forms a considerable proportion of the population, 
elementary schools are to be provided for it in which 
the instruction is given in its own language, though the 
State may insist on the official language, i.e. that of the 
majority, being included in the school curriculum. Further, 
in such towns and districts the national minority is to be 
given a fair share of the money which the State or the local 
authorities devote to education, religion, and public welfare. 

On the other hand, national minorities are under an obli- 
gation loyally to co-operate as citizens with the nations in 
whose States they are included. 

In aU the Minority Treaties the League of Nations has 
been appointed guardian and guarantor of the rights and 
duties of the minorities. Disputes are to be settled by the 
League, or, in the last resort, by the Permanent Court of 
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International Justice at The Hague. As a rule the League 
can officially take up and adjudicate a complaint lodged 
by a national minority only if this is brought up by a 
State represented on the Council of the League. Minorities 
have repeatedly protested against this very unsatisfactory 
method of treating their grievances, and in 1929 the Council 
made a shght amendment in the procedure, which has not, 
however, satisfied the complainants. 

The demand for the recognition of the Jewish nationahty 
and its inclusion among the other minorities was the only 
constitutional method whereby the Jews of Eastern Europe 
could attain a similar measure of legally guaranteed cultural 
autonomy. StiU, the Jewish minority differs essentially from 
the other minorities. It is not concentrated in one district, 
but is scattered all over the country; it is urban and forms 
islets in strange surroundings; it does not form a complete 
economic unit with agriculture for its natural basis, but 
consists mainly of traders and artisans dependent on non- 
Jewish customers; and unlike most other nationalities, it 
lacks the support of fellow-countrymen dominant in another 
country. But, on the other hand, their feeling of national 
affinity is not limited to their co-racials in their own or in an- 
other single country, but extends, though in a lesser degree, 
to the Jews in many other countries even where these differ 
from them in language and culture. The Jews, therefore, 
though rightly acknowledged as a national minority, differ 
from the other minorities and do not always share their 
interests. 

The Jews of Turkey and Hungary, by declarations from 
their leading organizations, have renounced the rights of 
national minorities accorded to them by the IMfinority 
Treaties. In Hungary the declaration meant in fact that 
the large majority of the Jews wished to be regarded as 
Magyars and not as Jews by nationality. In Turkey the 
renunciation was made under strong pressure from the 
Government. 
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The Jewish minorities of the European countries have 
created a central organization in Paris for the protection of 
their interests — ^the Committee of Jewish Delegations, kaown 
since 1927 as the Council for the Rights of Jewish Minorities. 
In April 1929 it addressed a comprehensive memorandum 
to the Council of the League of Nations setting forth the 
deficiencies in the protection of their interests in various 
States. At regular intervals the Committee meets with repre- 
sentatives of other non- Jewish minorities in a Minority 
Congress. They met in Vienna in June 1932; the Jews 
did not, however, take part in the Congress at Berne in 
1933, because freedom of speech was not guaranteed to. 
them with regard to the Jewish question in Germany. 
The Geneva Congress of August 1929 demanded that the 
League of Nations should create an institute for minority 
problems similar to the International Labour OfiS.ce. 


(6) The Peoblem of Nationalities in Soviet Russia 

Soviet Russia, which took no part in the Peace Treaty 
of Versailles, introduced independently a far-reaching 
system of national autonomy. The various nationalities, of 
which the Jews are regarded as one, were granted freedom 
in respect of language and education, and further, the ad- 
ministrative divisions of the country were made to coincide 
with national divisions, each nationahty being granted ad- 
ministrative and pohtical autonomy within its territory. 
This arrangement hardly affects the Jews, because they 
nowhere form a majority in any large district. But in 1926 
the principle was put into effect in the district of Kalinin- 
doxf (Southern Ukraine), where, in a total of 26,000 inhabit- 
ants, the Jews formed 75 per cent ; Yiddish was recognized 
as the ofiS-cial language of the district, and the Jews form 
a majority in its administration. Another Jewish district 
of a similar kind was formed in 1929 in New-Zlatopol in the 
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SoTithern Ukraine with. 14,000 Jews, 6400 Ukrainians, and 
600 Germans; and since tken two further ones have come 
into being, one in the Ukraine, the other in the Crimea. 

Russian statistics distinguish 191 ethnic groups (national- 
ities) and 163 different languages. Apart from the main body 
of the “European” Jews, four other Jewish ethnic -groups 
are distinguished: the Jewish Mountaineers and the Georgian 
Jews in the Caucasus, the Crimchaks of the Crimea, and the 
Asiatic Jews in Bokhara. Among the 153 languages Yiddish 
is listed as “yevreisky” , while other languages spoken by 
the Jews, such as Hebrew and Jewish- Persian, are omitted. 
In Russia everyone is included in the ethnic group to which 
he declares his adhesion, and only in the absence of such a 
declaration is his nationahty ascertained by means of lan- 
guage or origin. 


(6) Jewish Parties in Politics 

The Jews, in the defence of their own national interests, 
are at a disadvantage as compared to other nationahties 
who, if a minority in one State, are dominant in another. 
Thus the Germans living in Poland can turn to the German 
Government, which can either bring up their grievance 
before the League of Nations, or intervene with the Polish 
Government, or even threaten reprisals against Poles hving 
in Germany. The Jews have no such resort. In each coirntry 
they depend on themselves, or at the utmost can seek 
the mediation of influential Jews in other countries. On 
the other hand, their demands for the protection of their 
national interests are free from an unpleasant pohtical 
taint. This really should make their demands more accept- 
able for the governments, but hitherto it is just in those 
countries with the largest Jewish populations (Poland and 
Roumania) that the governments have often shown a 
lack of sympathy and imderstanding for Jewish national 

R 
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demands. The nineteenth century tradition, according to 
which the national minorities of a State are at the best 
tolerated without their language or civilization being recog- 
nized, still less encouraged, has not yet been overcome, in 
spite of Minority Treaties. This results in the Jews being often 
forced -into political opposition to the government of the 
country, and they are thus brought into hne with the other 
minorities, who hkewise accuse the government of failing 
to carry out the Minority Treaty. Still, the present position 
of the Jews in Eastern Europe compares favourably with 
that of former days, because, under the present system of 
representation, in most States each nationality is enabled 
to elect its own representatives to Parliament. In Poland, 
Houmania, Latvia, and Czechoslovakia there exist Jewish 
Parliamentary parties, which means that the Jews are no 
longer obliged to join non- Jewish parties. Their deputies 
are true representatives of the Jews and can raise their 
voice in Parliament whenever they consider that Jewish 
rights are disregarded. 

While the minority clauses are no safe protecting wall 
ensuring the permanency of Jewish nationality and civiliza- 
tion, they offer to Jewry, where it desires to preserve its 
characteristics, far greater legal powers than it had before, 
when all means for protectingthe Jews against State interfer- 
ence in their cultural life was lacking. But where there is no 
desire for such national self-preservation, minority legisla- 
tion is a useless scrap of paper. Thus the final decision 
regarding the continued existence of the Jews as a nation- 
ality in Eastern Europe does not depend on the laws pro- 
tecting minorities, but on the factors which exert a positive 
or negative influence on their will to survive as a nation. 



CHAPTER XV 


ANTI-SEMITISM 

(1) Oeigin 

Hateed of the Jews, or, as it is loosely called, anti-Semitism, 
has existed ever since the beginning of the Diaspora. Before 
the Emancipation of the Jews the hatred and contempt 
shown to them received a certain measure of ojSicial sanction 
in that the State refused them rights enjoyed by other in- 
habitants and treated them as aliens of inferior status. But 
a social dislike against them continued even after their 
legal Emancipation, and the upper classes of society have 
been reluctant to admit them into their ranks. 

The original source of Jew-hatred is in the group instinct 
which — ^Mke the herd instinct of animals — ^welds men con- 
nected by common descent, language, customs, and interests 
into a harmonious community, but causes them to distrust 
and dislike members of other groups. The Jews came to 
Europe as strangers, and remained so by reason of diSerences 
in descent, religion, culture, and occupations. Xor, till the 
Renaissance, had they any reason to wish to obliterate or 
renounce their alien character — ^they were representatives 
of an ancient Eastern civilization in the midst of the more 
primitive Western culture. The hatred of the Jews could 
therefore develop as part of the general xenophobia which 
permeates history, ancient and medieval, and after a short 
interruption in the age of enlightenment and cosmopolitan- 
ism, has now reappeared in the form of an exaggerated 
nationalism. The man who works for peace within his own 
group is respected, and so is he who acts as an enemy to 
strangers. Primitive tribes judge and esteem a man accord- 
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ing to tiie number of enemies be bas slain. Hatred, and tbe 
urge to give vent to it, is deeply rooted in buman nature; 
otherwise bistory would not present a continuous series 
of wars. 

Other sources of anti-Semitism can be found in tbe con- 
ceptions that tbe Jews are enemies of Christ, upstarts, and 
rivals in trade. To this day, with many Christians, anti- 
Semitism bas its roots, often unconscious, in tbe rebgious 
education received in childhood; tbe Jews then appeared to 
them as tbe crucifiers of Christ, and as tbe incarnation of 
evil — a picture which seldom is completely expunged in 
after-bfe and which ofiers a receptive ground for unfavour- 
able feelings towards tbe Jews. Only comparatively few, 
highly educated, Christians recognize the part played by 
the Jews as the people of the Bible and as the ethical 
forerunners of Christianity. Mohammedans, with all their 
religious fanaticism, have never shown the same hostihty 
to the Jews as the Christians. 

Since the Middle Ages till the nineteenth, and in some 
cases even to the twentieth, century, the Jews were deprived 
of political rights and socially relegated to inferior positions. 
Many non- Jews still remember these conditions and regard 
it as a disparagement of themselves if the J ews, by means 
of their wealth and education, rise into the upper classes. 
This dislike against the Jew as an upstart is strongest where 
society is divided into traditional classes and castes, and 
where the Jews attain wealth and education, not in isolated 
cases only, but in large numbers, and claim a corresponding 
place in society. 

Frequently economic interests work in the same direction. 
In the Diaspora the Jews live chiefly by brain- work (which 
under the capitahst system is better paid than manual 
labour) and they overcrowd the intellectual professions. 
Thus in the large towns, which they mainly inhabit, they 
have grown into dangerous rivals for the non- Jews. Had 
they turned to agriculture or gone into the factories, no 
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such hostility against them would have arisen, as the people 
concerned would not have felt endangered in their social or 
economic interests. In pre-War Germany, the home of 
modern anti-Semitism, the dislike of the Jews was due to 
the caste spirit of the privileged classes (nobles, oflS.cers, 
high officials), and to the economic interests of the middle 
classes, which feared the competition of the Jews in busi- 
ness and the professions. 

In certain countries political factors have contributed to 
the growth of anti-Semitism. Where the Jews are kept down 
either by law or by social anti-Semitism, it is only natural 
that they should turn against a system which is responsible 
for these barriers and join the opposition parties (Liberal or 
Progressive); and where the majority of them live in a state 
of poverty, they join the parties — Socialist or Communist — 
which fight against the capitalist system and aim at chang- 
ing economic conditions. In both cases the number of Jews 
among the leaders is out of proportion to their percentage 
of the population, because as inhabitants of towns they take 
a greater part in politics, and because the percentage of men 
with a higher education is much greater among them. With 
the non- Jews discontent and revolutionary activities centre 
in the proletariat, but with the Jews there is another storm- 
centre in the intellectuals, who are prevented by anti-Semit- 
ism from attaining the position otherwise due to them. The 
part played by Jews in the Opposition or among the revolu- 
tionaries counts against them with the ruling parties and 
classes. Anti-Semitism, hke all xenophobia, tends to blame 
entire groups for the acts of individuals, and consequently 
Jewry as a whole is accused of hostility against the State 
and of evincing a destructive mentality. But as a matter of 
fact the Jews join the Opposition to any large extent only 
where their legal or economic situation is unsatisfactory; 
and have not done so either in Great Britain, or in Prance, 
or in the United States. In modem times the party colour 
of the Jews, as of aU other groups, is determined by theu: 
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political and economic condition — ^where it is favourable 
they incline to Conservatism. 

With the ultra-nationalists, solely intent on the power of 
their own State and indifferent to the interests of others, 
the Jews are suspect because of their pacifist tendencies. 
The fact of their being scattered throughout the world is 
bound to make them less intensely “nationahst” in outlook, 
for so long as any affinity, however weak, subsists between 
them, an attack against any one country, as it affects its 
Jews, must to some extent be felt by them all. It is therefore 
logical that they should be interested in the peaceful settle- 
ment of conflicts between nations, work for an understand- 
ing between them, and try to bring the interests of parti- 
cular nations into harmony with the general interests of 
mankind. This desire is counted against the Jews wherever 
all interests are subordinated to the “will to power” of the 
State. 

Another reason for anti-Semitism exists where Jews have 
migrated from a backward to a highly civilized country. 
Till the end of the nineteenth century anti-Semitism was 
practically unknown in the United States, because the immi- 
grant German Jews were not very numerous and were 
equal in culture to the Americans. It only arose when large 
numbers of Jews began to arrive from Eastern Europe — 
they seemed much inferior to the Americans, at least in 
appearance. The Americans feared that these immigrants, 
as also the non- Jewish immigrants from Eastern and South- 
ern Europe, would lower the cultural level of the American 
people, and therefore tried to limit their immigration while 
interfering as little as possible with that from Northern 
Europe. Moreover, there was the fear that the “new immi- 
gration”, accustomed to a lower standard of living, would 
depress wages. Similarly Jewish immigration from Eastern 
Europe has certainly, during the last decades, contributed 
to the growth of anti-Semitism in Germany. The Jews who 
had been long resident in Germany had become assimilated 
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to the Germans in language, traditions, and customs. The 
alien character was much stronger in the immigrants who, 
however, knew German (from Yiddish or from having 
learned it at school in Galicia), and in many cases had 
received a German University education and could, there- 
fore, rise quickly in business and enter the professions in large 
numbers. The Jewish immigrants in France and England 
were far less conspicuous, being unable to enter the higher 
social strata in the first generation. 

The degree of anti-Semitic feeling depends also on the 
condition of the people among whom the Jews live. It is 
strongest when a nation is in distress and seeks for an escape 
from it — ^it is in human nature not to accept distress as some- 
thing inevitable, but to look round for a culprit on whom 
the blame could be thrown. What then is more natural than 
that the chosen scapegoat should be a group of people who 
are anyhow unpopular and on whom feelings of anger and 
despair can be vented without fear of reprisals! In Turkey, 
during the War, not the Jews but the Armenians were mas- 
sacred because they were alien in an even higher degree. 

In post- War Germany popular feelings have been stirred 
by the humiliation of the Versailles Treaty, and this com- 
bined with unemployment has prepared the ground for anti- 
Semitism. All hatred was directed against the Jews because 
they were the only alien group in the coimtry which was 
weak and defenceless against an attack. Moreover, this group 
contained new-comers from Eastern Europe, Austria, and 
Hungary, and a disproportionately large number of intel- 
lectuals who appeared as leaders among the Progressive and 
Socialist parties, opposed to the Nationalist-Socialist move- 
ment. This opposition was not directed against the Na2d 
endeavours for a restoration of Germany, but in support of 
the principles of democracy, to which the Jews have ad- 
hered since their Emancipation, and in opposition to the 
anti-Jewish tendency which, since the very beg inn i n g, was 
an outstanding feature of the Nazi movement. The Nazis 
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found it convenient to blame the Jews for the defeat of 
Germany and for the economic distress of the country. As 
at the time of the “Black Death” the Jews had been accused 
of poisoning the wells and causing the plague, so now they 
were of having brought about the downfall of the Monarchy 
and the defeat of Germany. 

It was useless for the Jews to try and prove with the most 
cogent arguments that the defeat and distress of Germany 
were due to causes over which they had no control. Masses 
in despair do not hsten to reason, but follow anyone who 
works on their feehngs, directs their discontent against 
some “culprit”, and promises them salvation from their 
distress. The Nazis have proved past masters in such pro- 
paganda and have rapidly acquired a large following, especi- 
ally among the younger generation. When they came into 
power, in March 1933, their rage was directed against all 
parties which had tried to implement the Versailles Treaty 
and work for a future international understanding, but 
chiefly against Jews who had identified themselves with 
such parties. For the first time since the Emancipation a 
systematic campaign was undertaken against the Jews at 
the initiative and with the approval of the Government. 
Decrees were passed whereby officials, professors, lawyers, 
doctors, etc., who were either Jews or of Jewish descent, 
were deprived of their positions. Similarly, at the instiga- 
tion of the Government, they were excluded from the boards 
of scientific institutes and of economic and professional 
associations. Sports clubs excluded their Jewish members, 
and no longer permitted Jews to represent Germany in 
international events, even where they had competed suc- 
cessfully on former occasions. This was a new experience in 
the modem history of the Jews. In certain countries the 
governments had been slow in emancipating them, but 
there had always been an upward trend towards an equahty 
of rights, and a step in that direction had never before been 
reversed. In Germany, however, the Government suddenly 
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wiped out all that had been attained, and overnight rele- 
gated the Jews to the inferior position which they held a 
hundred years ago. 

The full significance of this catastrophe affecting more 
than half a million people, most of whom for many genera- 
tions had been closely connected with German culture and 
with the German economic system, cannot as yet be fully 
appraised. But it is obvious that a wound has been inflicted 
on the self-respect of the German Jews and their hopes for 
integral reception into the body politic of Germany which 
for many years will not close, not even should the present 
activities of the Nazi Government be discontinued or 
reversed. 


(2) Defence and its Results 

For the past fifty years the Jews have been trying, more 
or less unsuccessfully, to combat or restrain the anti- 
Semitic movement. Time and again eminent Christian 
scholars and politicians have protested against it, rulers 
have condenmed it {e.g. the German Emperor Frederick), 
associations to counteract it have been formed by both 
Jews and non-Jews in Berlin, Vienna, London, and Paris, 
with a view to countering anti-Semitic attacks and taking 
legal action against anti-Semitic slanders. Before the War, 
when pogroms occurred in Eastern Europe, young Jews 
formed themselves into defensive associations and offered 
armed resistance, in many cases preventing further blood- 
shed. But it was impossible to stop the flood of anti- 
Semitism and especially to prevent its permeating social 
life. While anti-Semitism never before degenerated into 
the orgy of hatred and the systematic expulsion of Jews 
from professions as it suddenly did in Germany in 1933, 
symptoms of it are evident in many countries. In some, the 
governments have failed to put the legal equalization of the 
Jews into effect, while in others, where the governments are 
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free from anti-Semitism, society shows itself hostile. In the 
United States Jews are, to all intents and purposes, de- 
barred from select clubs and students’ unions, and a similar 
social ostracism exists in Austria, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia. In the Mohammedan States of North Africa and 
Western Asia there is hostility based mainly on religious 
differences and which, from time to time, results in anti- 
Jewish outbreaks. On the other hand. Great Britain and 
the British Dominions, Belgium, Holland, the Scandinavian 
countries, Italy, Spain, and South America are not to any 
marked extent affected by anti-Semitism. 

In the countries where the Jews are socially ostracized, 
they form their own social and athletic clubs, lodges, 
societies, youth associations, etc. The Jewish lodges in the 
United States have increased greatly and now comprise 
nearly 200,000 members. The segregation of the Jews in 
clubs and imions of their own is, however, merely a partial 
solution. It is not applicable to all spheres in the case of a 
group so closely connected with the economic and cultural 
life as the Jews are in Western and Central Europe and 
America. A certain measure of intercourse between Jews 
and non- Jews must continue, and this suffers less from 
anti-Semitism which vents itself in open hostility than from 
one which simmers underground — ^the latter produces a 
feeling of uncertainty, as the Jew is never sure whether the 
non- Jew with whom he is dealing is not an unavowed anti- 
Semite. Most serious of all are the effects of anti-Semitism 
in the schools, where it imbues the non- Jewish children with 
feelings of hatred against the Jewish children, and these 
in turn with a feeling of inferiority, which renders true 
comradeship impossible. Thus all intercourse between Jews 
and non- Jews in countries dominated by anti-Semitism 
is full of constraint. 

Anti-Semitism necessarily leaves its effect on the charac- 
ter of the Jew by stamping him with a mark of inferiority 
which prevents his free development. On the other hand. 
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in many cases he feels intellectually superior and seeks com- 
pensation in an exaggerated self-consciousness and desire 
to establish his worth. “It is the tragedy of the Jew that 
he unites two contrary feelings in his soul: the sense of 
superiority and the sense of stigma.” ^ 


(3) The Aryan Theory 

During the last few decades anti-Semitism in Germany 
has created its own ideology. It is not satisfied with asserting 
that the Jews are dangerous rivals in trade, or that there are 
too many of them among the intellectuals, or that they in- 
cline more than non- Jews to pacifism, democracy, and 
social revolution, but looks upon all Jews as aliens to the 
German people in “race” and “blood”. According to this 
theory the Jews as “non-Aryans”, because of their racial 
heritage, can never come to feel at one with the German 
people, as this is of “Aryan” stock. Therefore, to preserve the 
German national character from alien Jewish influences, it is 
necessary to expel the Jews from the high position they hold 
in German economy, culture, and politics. 

The “Aryan” theory had its forerunner, about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, in Comte de Gobineau, a French- 
man, and about the end of the century in Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, a naturalized German. According to them, the 
“Aryans” alone — ^the fair, blue-eyed, dolichocephahc, tall 
Nordics — are responsible for the great cultural achieve- 
ments of mankind, while all other races are inferior. As, 
however, it was obvious that only a small proportion of the 
present inhabitants of Germany are blond and blue-eyed, 
the new “national” anti-Semitism has, while partly pre- 
serving the racial basis in the main, substituted for it a 
metaphysical “oneness” of all Germans, sometimes ex- 

^ Jakob Wassermann, Mein Weg als DeutscJier und Jude (Berlin, 
1921), p. 54. 
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plained by a common descent and sometimes by a common 
“nationality” [Yolkstum). In tbe German decrees for the 
exclusion of Jews passed in tbe spring of 1933, Jews, and 
those born of one Jewish parent or grandparent, are de- 
scribed as “non- Aryans”, and are denied any share in 
German “nationality”, while the Jewish spirit is attacked 
as diametrically opposed to the German. To degrade the 
Jewsstill further, official decrees bracket “Jews and coloured 
people”. It would seem that to enjoy one’s own character- 
istics one needs proudly to assert that some alien group 
does not possess them — the glory of Ormuzd shines more 
brightly against the darkness of Ahriman. 

Never before has such wrong use been made of science, nor 
have various scientific principles been mixed up in such a 
jumble as in the attempt to base allegedly scientific argu- 
ments on a word so vague and contradictory as that of 
“Aryan”. Either the “Aryans” are a race in the anthropo- 
logical sense, and then, however it is defined, not the Jews 
only, but considerable parts of the German nation are ex- 
cluded from it, as the German people is composed of widely 
differing elements, including dark-haired, brachycephalic 
types; or it is used to describe an ethnic group, in which case 
it is impossible to define its limits. So far the theory has not 
got beyond the formula, “All which is Jewish is not Aryan”, 
or “All that is Aryan is not Jewish”. Ao-e all non-Jewish 
inhabitants of Germany Aryans — also the Poles and Wends? 
And what about other white races — are, e.g., the Finns, 
Magyars, Turks, and Arabs to be considered “Aryans”? 

The Jews undoubtedly differ from the German non- Jews 
in origin and race, which does not mean that every Jew, 
and every non- Jew, necessarily possesses a full and ex- 
clusive complement of certain peculiarities; but merely that 
certain tjrpes are more frequent in the one group than they 
are in the other. Nor does it mean that these types are 
necessarily opposed to, or exclusive of, each other. Other- 
wise it would not have been possible, during the past 
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century, for so many Jews to play an important part, and 
to co-operate with non- Jews, in science, literature, and 
music. In fact, there is nothing in civilization, no heights 
and no depths, where Jews and non-Jews do not meet. 
Criminology knows no crime pecuhar to Jews or non- Jews 
only; and where there is a dijfference in frequency, it can usu- 
ally be accounted for by social conditions.^ When comparing 
the mentality of the Jews with that of the German non- 
Jews, the most that can be said is that rationalism is more 
prominent among the Jews. But this is a peculiarity of an 
urban population, and is increasing among the non- Jews 
wherever they live concentrated in towns. The way in which 
birth control — a striking symptom of the rationalist out- 
look — ^has spread among the non- Jews in Germany shows 
that the Jews are merely forerunners of the non- Jews in 
that direction. 

The Nazi movement in Germany is largely a reaction 
against modern economic and cultural tendencies; but in- 
stead of attacking the milhons of German non- Jews who 
have adopted a rationalist or a materiahst outlook, the 
Nazis have turned on the Jews as its most obvious ex- 
ponents. This enables them to avoid attacking a large part 
of their own people, and to shift all the blame on to an alien 
group — ^the enemy is placed beyond the pale and can be 
combated with greater ruthlessness. But in fact the ration- 
ahst Jew of the large cities, devoid of Jewish tradition, is 
not typical of his race. The orthodox Jews of Eastern 
Europe still form a very large part of the nation, and are 
most strongly bound by tradition. The Chassidic movement 
in Jewry was a revolt against the exclusive rule of reason. 
The Messianic movement which continued throughout the 
Middle Ages into modern times shows how strong the faith 
in miracles was among the Jews, defying aU sceptical reason- 
ing. Lastly, the Zionist movement in our own days, with its 

^ Cf. the chapter on “Criminality” in my book, Soziologie der Juden, 
vol. i. (Berlin, 1930). 
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voluntary sacrifices in life, health, and property, shows what 
an amount of idealism there still is in the J ewish people. 


(4) The New anti-Jewish Legislation in Germany 

The Nazis tried to destroy with one blow all that previous 
governments had done during more than a century in 
relation to the Jews. As counterpart to Emancipation these 
governments demanded that the Jews should renounce their 
identity and adopt German culture — all the Prussian and 
Austrian decrees of the time invariably postulated that 
Jews should become assimilated to their Christian fellow- 
citizens in language, name, culture, and customs; and during 
the period of enhghtenment and humanitarianism this de- 
mand was put forward by all the governments of Western 
and Central Europe. Possibly without this external pressure 
these J ews would not have been in such a hurry to discard 
all that was J ewish, but, like those of Eastern Europe, would 
have retained the national characteristics longer. Still, 
history cannot be reversed, and successive generations of 
Jews in Western and Central Europe have become increas- 
ingly estranged from Jewish tradition, and assimilated to 
the culture of their surroundings. The men of the period of 
enhghtenment were wrong in thinking that nationahty can 
be treated as something obsolete and that a people can, by 
an act of will, change overnight; but equally wrong is the 
nationalist reasoning of to-day when it treats the “nation- 
ahty” of a man as something eternal and unchangeable. In 
the course of generations individuals, or even entire groups, 
can change their nationality, and there are innumerable 
examples of their having done so. Assimilation is possible 
to a very high degree. Disraeh was leader of the Conserva- 
tives and Prime Minister, and is counted to this day as one 
of the greatest British statesmen of the nineteenth century; 
while in Prussia the baptized Jew Stahl was the theoretical 
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founder of the Conservative party. Jews fought enthusi- 
asticaUy in German wars, and have enriched German science 
and art by achievements which will be remembered long 
after the present attempts at belitthng them have been 
forgotten. 

Not in all cases was the assimilation of the German Jews 
complete, and there were many families which had hved 
in Germany for generations and still showed a marked pre- 
ference for Jewish tradition and culture, and did not share 
the predilection which the Germans have for Teuton mytho- 
logy, their love of games, or their warlike spirit. But under 
the influence of German culture and of mixed marriages 
the percentage of these Jews was steadily decreasing, while 
games, which only two generations ago seemed to the Jews 
unimportant or ridiculous, now play an important part, and 
proficiency in them is widely and successfully cultivated. 

If this process of assimilation and Germanization of the 
Jews had not been suddenly destroyed by the high tide of 
anti-Semitism, a split would probably have occurred in 
German Jewry; the majority would have been absorbed by 
the Germans, while a minority would have joined the new 
Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine. The process of assimi- 
lation would have been assisted by the decline in the Jewish 
birth-rate and the increasing participation of the non- Jews 
in professions in which the Jews had hitherto held an 
eminent position. 

It is a violation of acquired rights if the German Govern- 
ment now cancels what previous governments had de- 
hberately done, in the course of several generations, if they 
refuse to the J ews the rights assmed to them at the time of 
their Emancipation, and relegate them once more to the 
position of aliens. It is cruelty to forbid Jewish officials, 
judges, lawyers, doctors, artists, or journahsts to continue 
in the professions which they have honourably practised, 
or other Jews to enter professions for which they have been 
training for many years. What Germany has done under the 
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Nazi Government exceeds by far all that other governments 
have done or attempted in the way of limiting the freedom 
of the Jews in business and the professions. These hmited 
the number of Jews to be admitted to the Universities or to 
certain professions, but it never occurred to them to inter- 
fere with Jews, or men of Jewish descent, who had already 
entered a profession, or to demand the dismissal of Jewish 
employees in industrial or commercial undertakings. 

It is not consistent with the ideas of modern justice to 
discriminate against, or to dishonour, citizens merely on 
the groimd of their belonging to a certain ethnic group. 
Eecognition of the rights of national minorities to preserve 
their identity within the framework of the State and 
without loss of civic rights is a dearly acquired attainment 
of the twentieth century; and Germany ought to be par- 
ticularly interested in the maintenance of this principle in 
view of the many Germans living in foreign countries. But 
even if the contention of the Nazis were correct that the 
position which the Jewish minority occupies in Germany’s 
cultural and economic life is unbearable for the German 
non- Jews, the manner in which the German Government 
has tried to solve the problem, with a total disregard of 
Jewish rights and at the expense of the Jews, remains an 
outrage. When Napoleon I intended to solve the Jewish 
problem in France, he summoned a Jewish Synhedrin and 
submitted to them a number of questions. If the German 
Government feared the J ewish influence in German cultural 
and economic life, they should similarly have first asked the 
J ews themselves whether they had any proposals to make 
in that matter. 

Such an attempt at a peaceful settlement of the problem 
would have been possible if, on the one hand, the German 
Government had recognized that the close connexion of the 
Jews with German economy and culture, and their dispro- 
portionate participation in certain professions, were the 
result of circumstances for which tjie Jews were not re- 
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sponsible, and were therefore their fate and not their fault; 
and if the Jews, on the other hand, had recognized that their 
peculiar position among the Germans was hound to lead to 
conflicts which had their origin in the nature of man, and 
could not be removed by argument and reason. Had both 
sides realized that the present position was due not to bad 
will but to circumstances, which had arisen independently 
of the will of either side, it would have been imnecessary to 
attempt the solution of the Jewish problem in an orgy of 
unbridled hatred, which does no honour to the Germans 
and drives the Jews of every age into a hell of social 
degradation. 

It is clear that the Jewish problem in Germany is unique 
in its kind, and cannot be solved by adopting the East 
European principle of Jewish national autonomy, or by a 
complete absorption of the German Jews by the German 
people, or by emigration to Palestine. Various intermediary 
and partial solutions will be required to reach a modus 
vivendi. But the position created by the Nazi attitude and 
legislation is untenable for either side. The violation of the 
principle of equal rights for citizens is certain to raise diffi- 
culties for Germany herself. Nor is the hostility of sixteen 
million Jews, which Germany has incurred, a negligible 
factor, either politically or economically. 

The future of anti-Semitism in Germany and elsewhere 
largely depends on the further development of political and 
economic conditions. If the present crisis is successfully 
overcome, general discontent — and with it anti-Semitism — 
will decrease. The same could be expected if the present 
international tension, with its distrusts, armaments, and 
tariff barriers, was replaced by a period of international 
ra'pjprocJi&rmnt and economic peace. But so long as nations 
refuse to acknowledge the equality of all ethnic groups, the 
Jews (and all other national minorities which are unable to 
defend themselves) will have to resign themselves to playing 
the part of scapegoats for the hatreds of the “majority- 

s 
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nations”. It is foolish to believe that anti-Semitism can be 
combated by scientific arguments, however cogent they 
may be; and it was a fatal mistake of the Jews when, in their 
rationalism, they believed that popular instincts could be 
met by reason. Where hostiHty exists between groups, new 
arguments will always be found or invented to justify it. 
In the Middle Ages many women who were disliked because 
of their odd appearance or behaviour were burnt at the 
stake as witches, it having been proved beyond ail doubt in 
the Law Courts that they had caused great harm by their 
“evil eye” or other sorceries. Countless Jews were tortured 
and done to death in the Middle Ages because both the 
judges and the people were blinded to such an extent by 
superstition and hatred that they sincerely believed the 
tales of “ritual murder” and desecration of the Host. When 
popular passions seek for a victim, even in these enhghtened 
days, they are never short of arguments and do not inquire 
into their soundness. 

Conditions in Palestine are different in that the Jews and 
non- Jews tend to concentrate in particular districts. More- 
over, although the Jews are in the minority, they are in 
Palestine percentually more numerous and economically 
and politically stronger in comparison with the non- Jews 
than in any other country. The conflict between Jews and 
Arabs in Palestine resembles, therefore, not so much the anti- 
Semitism of a strong non- Jewish majority against a weak 
Jewish minority, but much rather a rivalry between two 
equal nations. Such rivalry may be marked, but it lacks the 
tang of contempt and helplessness which renders anti- 
Semitism in Europe so hard to bear for the Jews. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


ENDEAVOUES TO IMPKOVE THE PHYSICAL STANDAED 

(1) Eugenics 

Eugenics, which teaches that the physical and mental char- 
acteristics of children are determined by the predisposition 
of the parents, is gradually leading to the demand that 
persons of defective predisposition should either not marry, 
or should at least practise birth-control. In the words of the 
prophet Ezekiel, the children’s teeth should not be set on 
edge because the fathers ate sour grapes. Till the nineteenth 
century in the arranging of Jewish marriages preference was 
given to scholars versed in Hebrew literature and tradition, 
it being the ambition of parents to marry their daughter to 
a scholar, or their son to the daughter of a scholar. Salomon 
Maimon relates in his autobiography that in the eighteenth 
century in Poland “the rich traders, farmers, and artisans 
did all they could to obtain a good Talmudist for son-in-law 
even if he was deformed or ailing”. As far back as Babylon 
the Talmud taught: “Turn all that thou hast into money 
and procure in marriage for thy son the daughter of a 
scholar, and for thy daughter a scholar”. Whether the aim 
was to secure a happy marriage and a good social position, 
or whether there was the conscious idea of producitig able 
children, the preference given to the families of scholars 
resulted in a systematic selection leading towards intellec- 
tual development. While at present large famihes are only 
found among the poor, it was formerly the privilege of 
rich Jews to bring up many children, those of the poor 
dying in large numbers in the unhygienic conditions of the 
ghetto. Thus the preference in maniage given to scholars 
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by tlie rich secured the better survival of tbe selected 
strain. 

Still, this one-sided preference for intellect and scbolar- 
sliip bad its drawbacks, for it led to indifference to other 
qualities in the bridegroom (in the case of the bride some 
attention at least was paid to beauty). The consequences 
are felt to this day among the Jews in that the proportion 
of highly gifted, but also of mentally or physically deficient, 
individuals is greater than among the non- Jews. Moreover, 
the high value placed on human life by the Jews has made 
them do all in their power to secure the survival of every 
child, however sickly, and to enable it to found a family 
of its own. 

Another factor which, according to Fishberg,^ raised the 
number of the mentally or physically deficient among the 
Jews was that the Jewish rehgious law made marriage a 
duty for both young men and girls, and therefore the Jewish 
communities have always tried to facilitate it. In almost 
every community a society existed for providing trousseaux, 
but no attention was paid to the mental or physical fitness 
of a couple for marriage and the procreation of children. 
Epileptics, feeble-minded, blind, or deaf-mutes were en- 
abled to marry, and it was thought that two such invahds 
made a perfect match. 

Lastly, the existence of the two extremes of highly gifted 
and physically and mentally deficient individuals is to some 
extent due to intermarriages in the family which were for- 
merly numerous among the Jews. There was the desire by 
means of such marriages to preserve property in the family 
or to provide for a poor relation, a tendency arising from 
the highly developed family instincts. Marriages within the 
family were favoured, and the degrees of relationship barred 
by J ewish Law are particularly few, admitting even mar- 
riage between an uncle and his niece. 

^ “Eugenics in Jewish. Life”, in Journal of Heredity, vol. viii. No. 12 
(Washington, 1917). 
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In recent times the number of intermarriages in the f amil y 
has decreased among European Jews. In Hungary, before 
the War, the ofidcial hcence necessary for a marriage be- 
tween cousins, uncle and niece, or aunt and nephew, was 
applied for by Jews more often than by non- Jews; but in 
the period 1927-1929 the proportion of marriages within 
these degrees was only 3-22 per thousand with the Jews as 
against 4*35 with the non- Jews. This change is partly due 
to the growing recognition of the danger of marriage in the 
family and partly to the concentration of the Jews in large 
cities. Here the circle for social intercourse is wider, whereas 
in towns with a small number of resident Jewish famihes 
marriages between blood-relations were more frequent. 

Doctors at present are on the whole agreed that inter- 
marriage between relations is not harmful when the parents 
are in a perfect state of health, which is very rare. Certain 
minor physical or mental defects are common, and in 
marriages between close relatives it is very probable that 
both husband and wife suffer from the same defect which 
they will transmit to their children in an aggravated form. 
It has been proved that deaf-muteness is frequent in chil- 
dren of such intermarriages, and apparently results from 
an accumulation of nervous disorders unimportant in the 
parents. On the other hand there is also the probability that 
similar talents exist on both sides and will be transmitted 
to the children in a heightened form. For good and evil 
intermarriages in the family lead to an intensification of 
qualities in the children. 

In Europe growing attention is paid to eugenic principles 
in marriage, and also among the Jews the unfit increasiugly 
avoid having children, which leads to a “self -purification of 
the race”. Further, the public should be enlightened with 
regard to the dangers of intermarriage in the family and 
marriages at too early an age, which have almost completely 
disappeared among the European Jews, but are still fre- 
quent in the Near East. 
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A favourable factor among the Jews is the rare occurrence 
of alcobolism with its deleterious effects on the progeny. 
The number of arrests for drunkenness in Warsaw and Lodz 
(chiefly drunkenness in the streets) was — 






Number to every 10,000 


Year. 

Jews. 

Non-Jews. 

among the 





JeAvs. 

Non-Jews. 

Warsaw . 

1925 

87 

11,994 

3 

192 

Lodz 

1926-28 

96 

11,722 

0 

395 

J3 "I 

1929 

49 

5,200 

3 

176 


The reason why Jews so httle incline to drunkenness is 
not certain, but other Oriental and South European nations 
are also very moderate in the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors in contradistinction to those of Northern Europe. 
The difference in climatic conditions is hardly a sufficient 
explanation, because the Jews of Northern Europe do not 
differ in that respect from those of other countries. Their 
moderation is the more remarkable as total abstainers are 
rare among them — they drink, but are not drunkards, pos- 
sibly because they are to a higher degree governed by reason. 

The same difference does not exist between Jews and non- 
Jews in respect of other stimulants such as tea, coffee, and 
tobacco; if anything, their consumption is greater among 
the Jews, but their effects are less harmful. It is not known 
whether there is any difference in the use of drugs, such as 
opium and cocaine. 


(2) Hygiene 

The Jewish rehgious regulations, which include rules of 
hygiene, have in the past exercised a beneficial influence on 
the health of the people. The prohibition of sexual promis- 
cuity for men and women alike has protected the Jews from 
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venereal diseases. But modern developments, especially the 
crowding together of masses of people in large cities and the 
emerging of women from domestic into economic hfe, have 
given rise to new problems which are beyond the range of 
primitive hygiene. The War, followed by epidemics, starva- 
tion, and homelessness, produced conditions among the 
Jews of Eastern Europe which led to a spreading of diseases 
that had formerly appeared only sporadically. The increase 
of tuberculosis among adults, and of tuberculosis, scrofula, 
trachoma, and favus among children, was alarming. 

The Jewish Society for the Preservation of Health, founded 
in Petersburg in 1912, and known, from its Russian initials, 
as the OSE, has done important work in improving these 
conditions in Eastern Europe, except in Poland where 
similar work is done by the TOZ, which is closely con- 
nected with the OSE. In Soviet Russia, especially in the 
district of Odessa, the OSE has formed together with 
the Joint Distribution Committee the “Medical Commission 
Joint-OSE”, and works through local hygienic and medical 
societies (EMSO); in Lithuania, Latvia, Bessarabia, Danzig, 
the district of Vilna, and the East End of London it works 
under the name of OSE. 

The activities of both OSE and TOZ are mainly on the 
lines of prophylactics and include the care for — 

Welfare of mothers and infanta. 

School hygiene. 

Control of infectious diseases. 

Upkeep of playgrounds and convalescent homes for children. 

Upkeep of ambulances and clinics. 

Public instruction on matters of hygiene. 

The OSE publishes a monthly in Berlin in German, the 
OSE-Rundschau. The funds of the OSE and TOZ are de- 
rived from subscriptions, local contributions, special collec- 
tions, and subsidies from the “Joint”. 

In Palestine similar work is carried on among the Jews 
by the American Medical Organization “Hadassah”, which 
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runs kospitals in the larger towns. Its budget in 1932-1933 
amounted to about £90,000, of which approximately two- 
thirds were contributed by the Women’s Organization Had- 
assah in the United States. 


(3) G-ames 

Up to the end of the nineteenth century the Jews took 
practically no steps to improve, by means of exercise, the 
physical fitness of the rising generation. The children in 
the chayderim (Jewish religious schools) in Eastern Europe 
were forced to study from morning to night. The ideal of 
education was the matmid — ^the scholar who, without inter- 
mission, studied Hebrew writings. The improvement of the 
physique was considered unimportant. 

Only since about the end of the nineteenth century has 
a change supervened. In Central Europe the Jews, imi- 
tating the non- Jews, began to enter gymnastic and sports 
clubs, but meeting with anti-Semitism, proceeded to form 
clubs of their own {e.g. the “Bar Kochba” in Berhn, in 
1888). Erom Germany and Austria this movement has spread 
to Eastern Europe, and to-day almost every country has 
Jewish clubs for gymnastics, hiking, water sports, football, 
etc., combined in larger unions. Of these the most import- 
ant is the “Makkabi”, which in 1933 had a membership of 
about 100,000; its main branches are in Palestine, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Roumania, Yugoslavia, and 
Austria, and in the spring of 1932 it arranged an Olympiad 
[Mahkabiah) at Tel-Aviv in Palestine. Games and gym- 
nastics are not the sole aim of the “Makkabi”, and it does 
not give preference to the development of the body over 
that of the mind, but preserves a sensible balance be- 
tween the two. Further, a number of Jewish societies, 
such as the “Pathfinders”, have been formed in several 
European countries on the lines of the Boy Scouts Organiza- 
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tion. These have exercised a considerable influence on Jewish 
youth, training it to disciphne and physical efiort and stimu- 
lating the love of nature. 

In the United States and Canada the Jewish Welfare 
Board, founded in 1921, includes some 200 Jewish Youth 
Associations, which, on lines similar to those followed by 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., care for the physical and 
mental welfare of Jewish youth. They organize lectures and 
courses on various subjects, as well as games and athletics. 
In about 150 towns there are “Jewish Centres” which have 
lecture-halls and gymnasiums and serve as meeting-places 
for the Youth Associations. 

Games and athletics are very popular among the Jewish 
youth of Palestine. Pathfinders, hiking societies, and sports 
clubs are numerous. The children growing up in the agri- 
cultural settlements reach a specially good standard, their 
parents paying much attention to their physical develop- 
ment. 




VI. DISRUPTIVE FORCES IN JEWRY 




CHAPTER XVII 


ASSIMILATION AND ITS EPrECTS 

(1) Nature of Assimilation 

The most important process in the social life of the Jews 
since the eighteenth century has been the weakening of 
their ethnic homogeneity and of their sense of unity, and 
their assimilation to the economic and cultural life of their 
non-Jewish surroundings. Assimilation advanced with the 
changes which occurred in the economic life of the European 
nations. The system of guilds was replaced by one of free 
competition, which reproduced certain features of Jewish 
economy — the Jew ceased to be an alien in the economic 
system of the country and entered it as a full member. 
This was followed by the legal emancipation of the Jews, 
and this in turn by a breakdown of their cultural isolation. 
They renounced the Jewish tradition, which had been 
handed on from generation to generation by Jewish parents 
and the Jewish schools. Each subsequent generation in- 
creasiugly tended to assume the traditions of its non- 
Jewish surroundiugs and to take them for the rule of its own 
actions. They adopted the vernacular and thereby gained 
access to its literature. Breaches appeared in the fivefold 
wall of isolation — consisting of a separate economy, legal 
status, language, education, and religion — ^which crumbled 
or even collapsed. The process started in Western and 
Central much earlier than in Eastern Europe, where its 
efiects are therefore less apparent. But nowhere did the 
Jews remain altogether unafiected by assimilation; even in 
Oriental countries traces are by now visible. 

Assimilation is no new phenomenon in Jewish history. It 
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occurred whenever the Jews lived as equals in the midst of 
a high civihzation based on science and philosophy rather 
than on rehgion. Thus in the Hellenistic and Hispano- 
Arabic periods the J ews turned from their own to a foreign 
civilization, as they do at present. The complete disappear- 
ance of Jewish culture and religion in such periods of assimi- 
lation was prevented by the fact that, in the two thou- 
sand years of the Diaspora, they have never lived only in 
highly civilized countries, but invariably also in countries of 
a lower culture, where there was no temptation to become 
assimilated. When the Jews entered Central and Eastern 
Europe, they were pioneers who introduced the high culture 
of the Near East into backward countries. As a result of 
the development of science and art during the Renaissance 
and Reformation they were outdistanced by the non- Jews 
of Southern and Western Europe, but maintained their 
cultural superiority in Eastern Europe, which had only a 
minor share in the intellectual development of the West. 
The wide ramification of the Jews across many countries on 
different cultural levels has preserved the life of the main 
stem of Jewry, which, while branches died, has continually 
brought forth new shoots. 

In the past the cohesion of the Jews was furthered by 
certain economic circumstances. Up to the thirteenth cen- 
tury trade with the East was almost entirely in their hands, 
and was built up on the close relations and confidence which 
existed between the Oriental and the Western Jews. After 
they had been ousted from that trade they found a new 
economic basis in finance; the rules of Canon Law against 
interest on loans did not apply to them, and they developed 
the international exchange business, facihtated by the inter- 
relations of the Jews in difierent countries. In Poland, the 
kings granted them important economic privileges. In many 
ways their position resembled that of Europeans in the 
Moslem States of North Africa or in China during the nine- 
teenth century, more especially in that they were not sub- 
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ject to the laws of the country hut enjoyed a kind of legal 
exterritoriahty. 

The protection afforded by lower standards of civilization 
among their neighbours, and by economic privileges, has 
practically disappeared because a large number of Jews have 
now moved to countries on a high cultural and economic 
level, and even in the backward countries the level is im- 
proving. The “Reservations” within which Jewish culture 
and rehgion were hitherto preserved are continually shrink- 
ing in size, while the front open to attack by outside influ- 
ences is extendiag. 

The connexion between individuals and a community is 
not immutable or indissoluble. If the Jew migrates to a new 
country, comes into economic and cultural contact with its 
civilization, learns its language, and lives free from legal 
restrictions, in the second or, at the latest, in the third or 
fourth generation he will abandon his distinctive Jewish cul- 
ture and be assimilated to his new surroundings. Consciously 
or unconsciously, of his own free choice or by the force of 
circumstances, he changes his nationality. Such assimilation 
is a natural process which only a small number can resist. 
In the case of a migration which in itself marks a break in 
the life of the individual, assimilation takes place as a 
natural and necessary consequence of that break. Where 
assimilation occurs without change of country, but as a 
result of a change in the legal and economic status, it lacks 
this external justifi.cation, and appears as a volxmtary act 
induced by economic considerations. Still, even here the 
personal inclination is only a minute cog in an immense 
machine. The most important tie with a nation, the adop- 
tion of its language, is determined m early childhood when 
there can be no question of inchnation or intention. With 
the adoption of the foreign tongue the essential part of 
assimilation is accomphshed, because language tends to be 
a decisive factor in education and in the general cultural 
development. 


T 
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If tlms assimilation is not the voluntary act of the indi- 
vidual, but a social mass phenomenon of almost inherent 
necessity, it cannot be judged by the rules of individual 
morality and described as disloyalty or opportunism, nor 
can it be counteracted by argument. Whenever the Jews 
of the Diaspora were not confined to the ghetto, but were 
able to mix freely with culturally higher neighbours, they 
always tried to adapt themselves to these. In the strata of 
Jewish society particularly exposed to external influences 
assimilation often resulted even in the abandonment of 
Jewish religion. Thus assimilation is not a new phenomenon, 
except that to-day the external influences are stronger than 
ever before, and that assimilation has penetrated from the 
periphery right into the centre. 


(2) Decline of the Jewish Religion 

The influence of Jewish religion on the life of the Jews is 
now incomparably weaker than in former times. ‘ ‘Enlighten- 
ment”, beginning in France in the second haK of the 
eighteenth century, spread to the educated classes of the rest 
of Europe. It afiected the Jews of the large cities, more 
especially of Berhn, which became for them the centre of a 
new education and where many beheved themselves bound 
to complete their entry into European civilization by con- 
version to Christianity. 

Not everywhere was the impact of enlightenment as 
strong as among the Jews of Berlin, and it took usually 
three or four generations to make the Jews give up their 
rehgion entirely. The process was gradual, leading from the 
old Jewish orthodoxy to a more lax observance of ritual 
in the first generation, to the elimination of religion from 
daily life and its relegation to Sabbath and Feast Days in 
the second, to rehgious indifference remembering only the 
High Holidays in the third generation, in which, however, 
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conversions occasionally occur; and these become quite 
common in the fourth generation. 

The orthodox Jew of former days remembered the 
Almi ghty at every step. Religion was closely entwined with 
his everyday Hfe and held sway over him through ceaseless 
ceremonies, prayers, and benedictions. Almost every act 
was jSrst consecrated by some kind of ceremonial. While 
modern religion is regarded rather in the light of an adjunct 
to daily life and as something outside its sphere, in those 
days it occupied the centre and permeated the whole — 
morals, family life, hygiene, household, food, profession, 
sexual intercourse, education, and clothing. These matters 
are withdrawn from the influence of rehgion to some extent 
in the first generation of enhghtenment, wholly in the suc- 
ceeding two. Thus variations in the spiritual and external 
life of the Jews have replaced uniformity. An immense dis- 
tance separates the orthodox Jew with his religious fervour 
from the Jew of the third or fourth generation of enlighten- 
ment, who is apt to look upon religion as a superfluous 
remnant from former days and treat it with indifierence or 
even distaste. 

The weakening of the religious ties had a disastrous influ- 
ence on the consciousness of community among the Jews, 
for it was religion in its traditional form which had kept 
them together. All through the Middle Ages and right into 
the nineteenth century religion distinguished them from 
their Christian neighbours even more than language. To 
non- Jews the criterion of the Jew was his religion, and to 
him a Jew remained a Jew even when he adopted the ver- 
nacular, but not if he became a Christian. With this step he 
changed Ms identity and no longer belonged to Jewry. In 
fact, even now Jewish religion is so closely interwoven with 
Jewish tradition and civilization that it camot be renounced 
without simultaneously renouncing everything that is Jew- 
ish. The change of religion usually leads in the following 
generations to intermarriage with non- Jews, and thus even 
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the racial connexion is severed. In Germany, however, the 
Nazi Government decreed in 1933 that for purposes of the 
legal restrictions imposed on the Jews, Christians who had 
even only one Jewish grandparent should be included 
among them. 

Jewish religion has suffered a severe blow in Soviet 
Russia. Here indifference to, or renunciation of, religion is 
not so much the result of assimilation, but rather of the 
war waged by the Soviet Government against all religions 
under the slogan “Religion is opium for the people”. The 
Government has succeeded in alienating the majority of 
Jewish youth from the Jewish religion. The older genera- 
tion still tends to adhere to its creed, but in view of the 
hostility shown to religion by the governing classes, they 
cannot act and their religion is doomed. Thus in the country 
whose Jews twenty years ago formed a solid bulwark of 
Judaism, the Jewish religion is now approaching destruction. 


(3) Weakening of the Links op Common Descent 

AND Fate 

In the eighteenth century the consciousness of a common 
descent and fate was strongly developed among the Ash- 
kenazic Jews. Their relatively small numbers, their con- 
centration in one country (Poland), and the fact that they 
married only among themselves, made them into one big 
cousinship. This was specially true of the well-to-do class. 
In the eighteenth century almost aU the weU-known Jewish 
families in Poland had common ancestors three or four 
generations back, and this consanguinity resulted in a 
strengthening of their sense of unity. Persecuted and 
without civic rights, they were all feUow-sufferers; and a 
common responsibihty rested on them, as the transgression 
of a single Jew was liable to be visited on the whole com- 
munity. 
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The Jewish consciousness of a common descent has now 
weakened. The number of Jews has greatly increased during 
the past century and there is less inbreeding. Distributed 
over many countries, the Jews no longer form a single group 
for purposes of intermarriage; a number of groups have 
arisen, to some extent closed against each other, and the 
feehng of unity resulting from consanguinity is being lost. 
Lastly, marriages between Jews and non- Jews are now 
common in countries on a high level of culture, and connect 
the Jews racially with their non- Jewish neighbours, while 
accentuating the difference between the Jews of countries 
where mixed marriages are common and of those countries 
where they are as yet rare. Also the community of fate has 
lost much of its former meaning, the Jews now living under 
widely different conditions. Oppression, in its extreme form, 
which in the past bound the Jews together, hardly exists 
any longer. But the outburst in Germany, in the spring of 
1933, of an unbridled hatred against the J ews and the organ- 
ized economic war against them under the Nazi regime 
showed in a glaring manner that there position had remained 
insecure even in a country where they had enjoyed legal 
equality for close on a century. 


(4) Loosening op Family Ties 

The distinguishing features of the traditional Jewish 
family life were chastity of man and woman before mar- 
riage, matrimonial fidelity on both sides, appreciation of 
large families, respect of children for their parents, and the 
boundless love and devotion of parents for their children. 
Women took no part in public life, but attended to their 
domestic duties or assisted their husbands in their work. 
Daughters remained in their parental home till they married, 
which they usually did before the age of twenty. The hus- 
band’s great authority over his wife and children was based 
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on tradition, not on force. Tliis firmly established family life 
sufiered severely when the children came to receive an educa- 
tion different from that of their parents, and when women 
began to leave their homes to take their place in economic 
life. Chastity and matrimonial fidelity have come to be less 
strictly observed and birth control is widely practised. The 
f amil y interest no longer dominates to the same extent the 
relations between parents and children, who now follow 
their own interests and are less willing to sacrifice themselves 
for the family; in Western and Central Europe, Jewish chil- 
dren now go their own ways, not heeding the precepts of 
their parents. Jewish family life has become very similar to 
that of the non-Jews in the same class of society. 


(5) Economic Adaptation op the Jews to theie 
S uEROTJNDINGS 

Before the Emancipation the Jews in Europe lived under 
a different law than the citizens of the country. They were 
aliens whose legal position depended on the rights and 
privileges granted them by the rulers. In Poland, under 
a charter granted to the Jewish communities in 1551, the 
Jews were subject to their own jurisdiction, exercised by 
the Jcahalim (communities) according to Jewish Law. 

To-day the separate legal status of the Jews no longer 
exists in civilized countries, and their own Courts have 
almost entirely disappeared. The Beth Din, or Jewish Court, 
which formerly existed in almost every Jewish community 
under the chairmanship of the Rabbi and dispensed justice 
according to Jewish Law in civil and minor criminal cases, 
has lost all secular power in Western and Central Europe. 
In Eastern Europe and the Near East, the Jewish Courts 
have been either entirely suppressed by the authorities, or 
else continue an attenuated existence as courts of arbitra- 
tion or for family matters (divorce, etc.). Formerly it was 
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regarded as a sin for one Jew to cite another to a secular 
court; to-day the practice is almost universal. No trace is 
left of the communal jurisdiction over its members, and the 
Jewish community, though acknowledged by law in many 
countries, is now nothing more than a voluntary association 
from which members are free to withdraw. 

The Jews, in their economic structure, still difier from 
the non- Jews in regard to their professional stratification, 
but the difierence is merely quantitative. The former quah- 
tative distinctions — ^resulting, e.y., from their exemption 
from the Canon Law in the matter of interest on loans, and 
the restrictions or privileges afiecting them in certain trades 
— ^have by now disappeared. The premium on brain- work, 
in which the J ews on the European continent were formerly 
ahead of the non-Jews, has been severely reduced; higher 
education has become more generally accessible, and large 
numbers of non-Jews have proved willing and capable to 
do the work. On the other hand, the economic life of the 
non- Jews has differed in the past fifty years from that of 
the Jews in that many non- Jews have held administrative 
positions under the goveriunents, municipahties, and trusti- 
fied orgauizations, while the Jews have remained in the 
sphere of individual business and free competition to which 
they owed their rise since the beginniug of the capitalist 
era.^ 


(6) Diffbkentiation wiTHEsr Jewry 

The centrifugal forces are strongest wherever the Jews 
live isolated or ia small groups and are therefore exposed on 
all sides to assimilation; where they live in large communi- 
ties they are able to satisfy their cultural needs in their own 
society and come less into contact with non- Jewish sur- 
roundings. Thus the Jews on the East Side of New York 

^ See A. Marcus, Die wirtschaftliche Krise der deutschen Juden, p. 143 
and ff. (Berlin, 1931). 
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retain their Jewishness far longer than in American pro- 
vincial towns with a small Jewish population. Assimilation 
has produced several strata among the Jews, which cultur- 
ally difier in two ways — ^by the degree to which they still 
adhere to the Jewish language and tradition, and the char- 
acter of the non- Jewish civilization which they absorb from 
their non- Jewish surroundings, and which is naturally dif- 
ferent in the various countries. On this basis more than a 
dozen Jewish groups with different culture can be distin- 
guished. But here only the main groups are mentioned; 

1. The orthodox Jews who speak Yiddish and receive an 
exclusively Jewish education — such as are to be found in 
Polish villages and small townships. 

2. Jews who speak both Yiddish and the vernacular, and 
receive their education in both cultures — e.g. the Jews in 
Polish towns educated in PoHsh elementary schools, or 
Jews from Eastern Europe who have emigrated to 
America, or to Western or Central Europe. 

3. Jews who speak the language of their country, know 
very Httle Hebrew or Yiddish, and whose acquaintance with 
the Jewish tradition is slight; to this category belong gradu- 
ates of higher schools in Eastern Europe, and the children 
of East European emigrants; likewise the Jews of Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, and those in the small German 
provincial towns. 

4. Jews who have no longer any knowledge whatever of 
the Jewish languages and tradition, and who in culture are 
hardly distinguishable from their non-Jewish neighbours; 
e.g. Jews of families long settled in the large cities of France, 
England, Denmark, and Germany. 

Marked differences have also developed in the social 
position of various groups of Jews. Even in former centuries 
there were among the Jews rich and poor, but the condition 
of all alike was uncertain; the rich J ew of to-day was the poor 
of to-morrow, and vice versa. The sharp class distinctions 
which existed among the non-Jews were up to the nine- 
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teenth century entirely unknown among tke Jews. The only 
“class” that was especially esteemed was that of the Tal- 
mudic scholars, and its ranks were always open to talent. 
The former unstable or amorphous social structure of the 
Jews has now been superseded by a fairly stable stratifica- 
tion into various, culturally or economically distinctive, 
groups and classes. 

In countries which have received many immigrants, there 
is a marked difierence between the long-resident Jews who 
have acquired wealth and adopted the culture of the country, 
and the recent immigrants from Eastern Europe. In many 
large German towns before 1933 this division governed the 
internal life of the Jewish communities, although the new- 
comers gradually rose into the richer classes. Moreover, 
there is the further cleavage between the Jews who wish 
for complete assimilation to the Germans and the Zionists 
who are national Jews. In France and England there is 
httle contact between the old-established Jews and the 
recent immigrants — ^they live in different cultural spheres. 
In the United States there was a marked contrast between 
the rich and completely Americanized “German Jews” and 
the immi grants from Eastern Europe, though in recent 
years there has been a certain degree of social approxima- 
tion between them, restrictions on immigration having 
hastened the Americanization and the economic rise of the 
immigrants. 

In Eastern Europe the growth of a Jewish working class 
has produced party divisions among the Jews. Formerly, 
the aim of them aU was bourgeois — ^to acquire wealth. To 
this the Jewish-Socialist “Bund”, founded in 1897, has 
opposed a new proletarian ideal. In Poland, where there 
are several hundred thousand proletarians (workmen and 
small artisans), the “Bund” still forms a strong party, 
fighting against employers in general, and the Jewish 
employers in particular. They demand cultural autonomy 
and the use of Yiddish in schools, but are opposed to the 
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Zionists, who, as a political party, represent a large part of 
the Jewish middle classes in the Polish Diet. There is, more- 
over, in Poland the “Poale Zion”, a party founded in 1902 
in the old Russia and which in its programme combines 
Socialism with the demand for a resettlement of Palestine 
hy the Jews. Further, there are the less numerous bourgeois 
“Folldsts” who demand cultural autonomy and the pre- 
servation of Yiddish; middle-class circles which favour 
assimilation and are opposed to Orthodoxy, Sociah'sm, 
and Zionism; and lastly groups such as the Agudas Yisroel, 
strictly orthodox in rehgion and petit-bourgeois in social 
outlook. Party divisions are as marked among the Jews as 
among the non- Jews. 

In Roumania the Liberal “Association of Roumanian 
Jews” and the “Jewish Party” (leaning towards Zionism) 
oppose each other. 

In Soviet Russia no bourgeois parties are tolerated, and 
all political activities must have the Communist programme 
for their basis. Still, there is a strong though latent antagon- 
ism between the Jewish Communists, chiefly recruited from 
among youth, and the older generation which still retains 
to some extent its iormexhourgeois outlook. The “ Jevsekzia”, 
a Government department (dissolved in 1930) which dealt 
with Jewish afiairs and was composed of Jewish ofl&cials, 
did all it could to extirpate this bourgeois outlook and the 
surviving religious feeling, expressed, e.g., in the celebrating 
of Jewish Feasts. Here the Jew was the Jew’s worst enemy. 

In the TJmted States class consciousness among the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jewish workmen is less highly devel- 
oped than in Eastern Europe, for their chances are better 
of rising in the social scale. Still, even there a large pro- 
portion of the Jewish workmen is organized in Socialist 
trade unions which fight against the employers (mainly 
Jews) in their own branches of trade, and which are united 
in one big “Labour Combine”. 

While formerly aU J ews, whether rich or poor, were united 
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by the common bond of national consciousness, modern eco- 
nomic and cultural difierentiation has gone far to destroy it. 
Jews stand divided in separate camps, and figbt each other 
with a bitterness previously unknown in Jewry except in 
rehgious matters. 

The progressive decay of the Jewish ethnic unity is most 
evident in the changes which have supervened in respect of 
language, education, mixed marriages, and baptism. In the 
following chapters this process of assimilation will be traced 
in its various phases. 



CHAPTBE XVIII 


THE BKEAKING UP OF THE UNITY OF LANGUAGE 

(1) Changes of Language in the History of 
THE Jews 

The Jews, in the course of their history, have several times 
changed their language. At the time of the downfall of the 
Jewish State Hebrew was abeady used as a written language 
only. For daily intercourse the Jews had adopted Aramaic 
in Palestine and Western Asia, Greek in Egypt, and Latin 
in the European countries. Aramaic and Greek were re- 
tained by the Jews right up to the time of the victorious 
advance of Islam in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
when they were gradually replaced by Arabic. In the tenth 
century Arabic was the language of the Jews in Asia, Africa, 
and Spain. The greatest Jewish scholar of the period, 
Maimonides, wrote chiefly in Arabic. In other European 
countries the Jews adopted the Eomanic tongues which had 
evolved from Latin in Gaul, Italy, and Castile. In the 
Byzantine Empire alone Greek was retained by them till 
the fifteenth century, when, under the influence of the 
Jewish i mm igrants from Spain, it was replaced by Spanish. 
When in the tenth century the Jews penetrated into 
Southern and Central Germany, they adopted German, 
^while those coming from Byzantium into Eastern Europe 
(Kiev) adopted the Slav tongues. But whereas the language 
of their daily intercourse underwent repeated changes, 
Hebrew remained their written language. It was used in 
rehgious services and writings, but in Europe also the con- 
temporary Jewish literature and all important documents 
were almost invariably written in Hebrew and, in the 
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Arabic-speaking countries, in Hebrew or Arabic. Hebrew 
was a kind of Esperanto for tbe Jews in their corre- 
spondence, and therefore of great value in international 
trade relations. 

Compulsory education now renders possible a complete 
linguistic change as between two generations. In the past, 
however, the Jews, on migrating, would not suddenly and 
entirely give up their own language in favour of the 
vernacular, but gradually interspersed it with words from 
the language of the new country. This led to the formation 
of jargons influenced both in their vocabulary and grammar 
by both tongues. Examples of such jargons in ancient times 
are Jew- Aramaic and Jew-Greek, in the Middle Ages Jew- 
Italian, Jew-French, and Jew- Arabic. At the time of Arab 
supremacy in Spain, Jew- Arabic was written in Hebrew 
script and was the medium of a rich hterature, though at 
the same time the Jews also wrote pure Arabic in its own 
script. Other jargons stiU survive in Jew-Persian and Jew- 
Tartar spoken by small groups of Jews, but chiefly in 
Spaniole (also called Sephardic or Ladino) and in Jew- 
German or Yiddish. 


(2) Eise op Jewish Languages 

The Yiddish language was formed in Southern and 
Central Germany between the thirteenth and flfteenth cen- 
turies. Up to the fourteenth century, in spite of frequent 
local persecutions, the general social and economic position 
of the Jews was not bad, and they adopted the Middle High 
German current among the non- Jews of Southern and 
Central Germany, embodying in it an admixture of Hebrew 
words. This language they retained after they had been 
segregated in their ghettos (in the fourteenth century). 
They also carried it to Poland, to which country they began 
to migrate in large numbers in the thirteenth century. To 
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the German nobles, burghers, and peasants, who spread 
eastwards about the same time, these Eastern territories 
were a “colonial domain”, as, later on, America was to the 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and Dutch. The German language 
of the “colonizers” became their hallmark, and the immi- 
grant Jews, too, tenaciously continued to use it. Even the 
Jews who had come from Byzantium to Southern Russia 
and had adopted the Slav languages long before the Jewish 
mass immigration from Germany, now gave them up for 
Yiddish. Well into the nineteenth century Yiddish was the 
common language of the Jews in the late Polish territories 
annexed by Russia and Austria at the Partitions. Nine- 
teenth-century Yiddish was not, however, identical with 
the Jew-German spoken by the Jewish immigrants in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries — by continual adaptation 
to the special needs of the Jews it evolved into an idiom 
permeated by the Jewish mentality. 

The growth of Yiddish has a parallel in the evolution of 
Spaniole, or Sephardic, which is still spoken by the de- 
scendants of the Jews expelled from Spain, and is a form 
of fifteenth-century Castilian intermixed with Hebrew 
words. It was usually printed in Hebrew characters, but in 
Italy and Holland also in Latin letters. While the Spanish 
Jews settled in Italy and France gradually gave up Spanish 
in favour of the language of the country, those who went 
to the Balkans retained it because, like German in Poland, 
it was a hallmark distinguishing them as “Westerners”. In 
1925 Spaniole was still the mother tongue of 41,563 (90 
per cent) of the 46,431 Jews inhabiting Bulgaria, while at 
the Turkish census of 1927, 68,900 (84-1 per cent) of a total 
of 81,872 Jews declared “Yahudie” {i.e. Spaniole) their 
mother tongue. 

The consolidation of the Jewish nationality in Eastern 
Europe between the fourteenth and nineteenth centuries 
was only possible because the Jews tenaciously retained 
Yiddish as their language, and jealously guarded against the 
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intrusion of any other tongue. Even Hebrew was banned from 
daily intercourse and only used for religious services and 
literature, and other important matters such as documents 
and trade agreements. The study of a foreign language, or 
even acquaintance with script other than Hebrew, was 
prohibited. The Jews only learned the language of the 
country when it was absolutely required for their profession. 
TUI the end of the eighteenth century Yiddish was the 
language of all the European Jews apart from the small 
communities of Sephardim in France, England, Holland, 
and Italy. Only in exceptional cases had the Ashkenazic 
Jews in Holland, Southern and Central G-ermany, Bohemia, 
and Hungary adopted the vernacular. 


(3) The Decline op Yiddish 

The first blow was struck at the supremacy of Yiddish 
when, at the end of the eighteenth century, Polish terri- 
tories passed under Prussian dominion. The higher standards 
of civilization and compulsory education, carried on in 
German, made the Jews rapidly adopt the use of pure 
German in place of Yiddish. In Western and Central Ger- 
many this linguistic change occurred during the first thirty 
years of the nineteenth century, in Eastern Germany 
(Posnania) several decades later, and Yiddish entirely dis- 
appeared from daily intercourse. Only a few Hebrew words 
remained in use, and even the number of these has steadily 
decreased. 

Similar changes supervened in France, Holland, England, 
Italy, and the Magyar parts of Hungary, where in the 
nineteenth century, or in some cases even earlier, the Jews 
gave up Yiddish or Spaniole in favour of the language of 
the country. But within the great belt of East European 
Jewry Yiddish maintained itself. At the Bussian census of 
1897, 96-9 per cent of the Jews (98 per cent within the Pale 
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of Settlement) declared Yiddish as their mother-tongue, 
and only 3-1 per cent Russian, PoHsh, German, etc. Since 
then, and more especially since the War, Yiddish has 
su ff ered a considerable decliae. At the Russian census of 
1926 it was spoken by only 76-1 per cent of the Jews in 
the Ukraine, and 90-1 in White Russia, while in Central 
Russia the percentage dropped from 80-4 in 1897 to 48-4 
in 1926. 

The progress of Russian is particularly marked among 
Jewish labour, while the lower middle class is slow to give 
up Yiddish. In the mining districts of the Ukraine, where 
there is a large Jewish working-class, in 1926 only 46-3 per 
cent of the Jews still spoke Yiddish, but in the rural province 
of Polesie the proportion was 89-9. The use of Yiddish still 
predominates with the older generation, while the younger 
is rapidly adopting the vernacular. The women participate 
in this linguistic development, in some cases even more 
than the men. 

In Poland, where the language of daily intercourse is 
used for criterion of nationality, at the census of 1921, of 
the 2,771,949 persons professing the Jewish religion, 73-8 
per cent were entered as Jews by nationality, and 25-5 
as Poles. The re-estabhshment of an independent Poland 
and the heightened national consciousness of the people 
is producing among the Jews an increased tendency to 
turn from Yiddish to Polish. This tendency is strongest 
in purely Polish regions where the Jews face a solid 
mass of PoUsh-speakmg people, and weaker in linguistic- 
ally mixed regions, i.e. in the White-Russian or Ukrainian 
territories. 

In Hungary Yiddish was used by the Jews up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, but has since disappeared; 
at the census of 1920, 95-2 per cent of the Jews declared 
Magyar as their mother tongue, 4 per cent German, and 
0*8 per cent other languages. 

Among the East European immigrants to Western 
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Europe, America and other non-European countries, 
Yiddish is still retained, at any rate in the first generation, 
though a large number of EngliS'h words are introduced, so 
that it is growing into a dialect different from the Pohsh or 
Lithuanian Yiddish. The second generation speak both 
Yiddish and the language of the country, while the third no 
longer know Yiddish. This process extends over three 
generations, as the immigrants themselves — ^the first genera- 
tion — can only speak Yiddish with their children horn 
in the new country, the second generation. But in the 
schools, which the children attend, they learn Enghsh, 
which becomes their language. They therefore speak 
only English with their children — ^the third generation — 
so that in this all knowledge of Yiddish is lost. Accord- 
ing to the official census, Yiddish was declared as mother 
tongue by — 

1,093,000 =32’1 per cent of the 3,400,000 Jews in 1920. 

1,223,000=27-8 „ „ 4,400,000 „ 1930. 

Thus, although the number of Yiddish-speaking Jews 
has increased owing to immigration, the percentage they 
form in the total number has fallen. Thirty years ago the 
shop-signs on the Bast Side of New York were chiefly in 
Yiddish, but during recent years they have been increasingly 
replaced by Enghsh. 

Similarly since the War and the rise of Turkish national- 
ism, Spaniole has lost ground among the Sephardic Jews of 
Turkey, who have begun to learn Turkish. 

In recent years several institutes have been founded for 
the scientific study of Yiddish; the Chair for Jewish Culture 
in the Pan-Ukrainian Academy of Kiev formded in 1926, 
and the Jewish Department in the Institute for White 
Russian Culture at Minsk, are supported by the State, 
while the Jewish Scientific Institute at Vilna was founded 
in 1925 by private initiative. It comprises four sections, one 
of which deals with Yiddish philology. 
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(4) The Revival of Hebrew m Palestine 

In Palestine as elsewhere Hebrew entirely disappeared 
as a means of daily intercourse two thousand years ago. 
Only after 1882, when the Palestine ideal arose, did young 
Russian Jewish immigrants endeavour to re-establish 
Hebrew in Palestine as the common language in place of 
European tongues. Much was done in this direction by 
Eheser ben Yehuda of Jerusalem, who died in 1922; he 
worked fanatically for the discarding of foreign languages 
and the return to Hebrew. Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century the Khoveve Zion founded the first schools in 
Palestine in which instruction was given in Hebrew. Since 
then Hebrew has been adopted in almost all Jewish schools, 
more especially since 1913, when the Zionist Organization 
took charge of education. In this way the Jewish youth of 
Palestine, formerly divided into more than a dozen groups 
each with a different language (Yiddish, Arabic, Spaniole, 
German, French, English, Persian, Georgian, etc.), has 
once more received a common language which acts as bond 
of union between them. At the census of 1922, Hebrew was 
declared by 80,396 Jews {95-9 per cent of the total) as their 
common language, and by 165,488 (94-8 per cent) in 1931. 

The Palestine Constitution recognizes Hebrew beside 
English and Arabic as an official language of the country. 
Jews may use it in their relations with the authorities and 
may demand that official communications be likewise made 
in it. Similarly Hebrew has been introduced for official in- 
scriptions on public buildings, coins, postage stamps, side 
by side with English and Arabic. 

Outside Palestine Hebrew is hardly used for common 
intercourse. In Western and Central Europe many Jews 
have no longer any knowledge of Hebrew, while with others 
it is confined to the reading and superficial understanding 
of Hebrew prayers. In Eastern Europe the majority of 
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Jews, especially men, can read, write, and understand 
Hebrew; but only a small proportion of young people, those 
educated in Hebrew schools, can speak it. It is doubtful 
whether all those who, at the Polish census of 1931, de- 
clared Hebrew as their mother tongue, did actually use it 
in daily life. Probably they merely meant thereby to signify 
there Jewish nationality.^ Among the Oriental Jews of 
North Africa and Western Asia many know sufficient 
Hebrew to make themselves understood, though they chiefly 
use it as a written language only. 


(5) Incidence op Vaeious Languages among 
THE Jews 

Although the number of Jews speaking Yiddish fell from 
7,000,000 in 1900 to 6,800,000 in 1930, or from 60-6 to 42-4 
per cent of the Jews, Yiddish still retains the first place 
among the languages spoken by them. 

English comes next. Fifty years ago there were barely 
100,000 Jews speaking English, while by 1900 their number 
had increased to 1,100,000, and by 1930 to 3,700,000; 
English had thus become the language of 23-3 per cent of 
the Jews. Moreover some 1,600,000 Jews, who stiU use 
Yiddish, live in English-speaking countries, and will change 
over to English in the next generation. 

Polish, which is spoken by 1,000,000 Jews and occupies 
the third place, is making rapid progress at the expense of 
Yiddish, because, under compulsory education in Poland, 
children give up Yiddish as their language. 

^ Tlie Polish Government stated in reply to a question by the Jewish 
members of the Seym, in October 1931, that, for purposes of the 
census, everyone was at liberty to declare as his mother tongue a 
language which he rarely used, but for which he had a preference; in 
that sense a declaration of the mother tongue practically amounted to 
a declaration of nationality. 
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German comes fourth, with 900,000 German-speaking 
Jews. Bj the separation of Alsace-Lorraine and the Prussian 
Eastern provinces from Germany, and by the increased use 
of local languages in territories formerly belonging to 
Austria-Hungary (Czechoslovakia, Bukovina, etc.), be- 
tween 1900 and 1930 the number of German-speaking Jews 
has decreased by 350 , 000 . Russian is spoken by only 800,000 
Jews, Arabic (in North Africa and Western Asia) and 
Turkish by 600 , 000 , Magyar by 500 , 000 , and Spaniole, 
French, and Roumanian by 300,000 Jews each. 


(6) Discarding op Jewish Names 

With the Jewish language Jewish names were gradually 
discarded. Frequently the name of a Jew sums up his 
history or that of his ancestors, relates their descent, 
profession, and wanderings. Up to the end of the eighteenth 
century there were few fixed family-names among the Ash- 
kenazim. It was much rather the rule for a person to add 
his patronymic to his fiirst name, both of which were usually 
taken from the Bible; for example: Moses ben Jacob means 
Moses son of Jacob — in Enghsh Moses Jacobs, or in German 
Moses Jacobsohn. Among the Oriental Jews the use of 
Biblical names in this form is still common. In order to 
avoid mistakes in the case of the inhabitants of large com- 
munities bearing the same name, the Ashkenazim adopted 
the custom of adding some special designation to their 
names. This mark was derived from the bearer’s character, 
profession, donaicile, or, in the case of new-comers, from 
their place of origin, and was then often passed on from father 
to children — ^thus Sandler (shoemaker), from the Hebrew 
sandlar, Goldschmidt (German for Goldsmith), etc. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the outlook 
of enlightened Christians, which eventually led to the 
emancipation of the Jews, aimed, in the widest sense, at 
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their naturalization and assimilation. This aim was served 
by the Jews adopting European clothing, language, educa- 
tion, and surnames. 


TABLE XIX 

Languages in Use among the Jews 


Common Language. 

Number of those speaking 
the Language: 

Of every 100 Jews 
the Language was 
spoken by: 


In 1900. 

In 1930. 

In 1900. 

In 1930. 

Yiddish . 

7,000,000 

6,800,000 

% 

60-6 

% 

42-7 

German 

1,250,000 

900,000 

10-8 

5-7 

English 

1,100,000 

3,700,000 

9-5 

23‘3 

Magyar 

600,000 

500,000 

5-2 

3-1 

Russian 

100,000 

800,000 

0-9 

5-0 

Polish 

200,000 

1,000,000 

1-8 

6-3 

Other Slav tongues: 
Czech, Bulgarian, 
etc. 

100,000 

250,000 

0-9 

1-6 

Spaniole . 

350,000 

300,000 

3-0 

1-9 

Spanish (Argentine) . 

, . 

50,000 

. , 

0-3 

Turkish and Arabic . 

250,000 

600,000 

2-2 

3-8 

Erench 

160,000 

300,000 

1-3 

1-9 

Hebrew 

20,000 

165,000 


1-0 

Dutch 

110,000 

125,000 

0-9 

0-8 

Roumanian 

. . 

300,000 


1-9 

Italian 

40,000 

50,000 

0-3 

0-3 

Other languages 

280,000 

63,000 

2-6 

0-4 


11,550,000 

15,903,000 

100-0 

100-0 


In 1787 the Emperor Joseph II issued a proclamation 
ordering the Austrian J ews to adopt German surnames and 
Germanized first names. About the same time the French, 
Kussian, and various German Governments issued similar 
regulations, partly also in order to simplify administrative 
work, such as the keeping of registers and lists of taxpayers. 
In Prussia, an Edict of 1812 declared all resident Jews 
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Prussian citizens, but demanded their acceptance of regular 
surnames within six months. The practice of the na.miTig 
commission of the Austrian Government is notorious ; 
towards the end of the eighteenth century it forced sur- 
names on the Galician Jews and regarded it as a joke 
to choose for them the most ridiculous or contemptible 
names. 

Under the influence of assimilation, the Jews of Western 
and Central Europe are now tending to discard Jewish or 
Jewish-sounding surnames. This is often done by a contrac- 
tion of the original surname (Brahm for Abraham, Solmsen 
for Solomonson, Simmel for Samuel, etc.), or merely by a 
change of spelling, which is often done to simplify pro- 
nunciation when the bearer emigrates to another country. 
Surnames cannot, however, always be freely changed, be- 
cause in most countries ofiGicial permission has to be ob- 
tained, and this is only sparingly given. But where Jews 
have a free choice, e.g. in naming new-born infants, they 
have in Germany almost entirely discontinued the practice 
of choosing Biblical names, which was universal two or 
three generations ago, replacing them by others with similar 
initials, such as Moses by Moritz, Simon by Siegfried, 
Markus and Mordecai by Martin, Isaac by Isidor, etc. 
Many of these names have thus come to be almost Jewish 
names and are therefore avoided by Christians. In the 
United States the use of certain first names has become so 
common among the Jews {e.g. Irvin for Israel, Mortimer for 
Moses), that to-day they are almost more general among 
them than among Christians; and in recent times the 
assimilated Jews chiefly use such first names as have not 
even the same initial as the former Jewish names. 

In contrast to this tendency of replacing Jewish by non- 
Jewish names, the Jews in Palestine are discarding names 
derived feom European languages and adopting Hebrew 
names. Palestine law permits this change and legalizes it 
by publication in the official gazette. 
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(7) Effects of Changes of Language at the 
Pkbsbnt Time 

Language is tlie most important mark of nationality and 
the ckief means of creating and maintaining it. Apart from 
a small number of bilingual persons, everyone feels really 
at home in one language only. It is for him the medium for 
expressing his own thoughts and for the fullest comprehen- 
sion of those of other people; it determines his sphere of 
intercourse and the literature he reads. It exercises a deter- 
mining influence on the mentality of the child and the 
formation of its ideas; in a crystallized form the language 
hands on to it the mental work of many generations and 
is the starting-point of its own mental development. A 
language forms a common mental basis for all who speak it. 
Some strongly developed common interest is required for 
persons speaking different languages to understand each 
other in the same degree as do people speaking the same 
tongue even when the common interest is lacking. Without 
a common language there can be no lasting cultural com- 
munity, and without cultural community there can be 
neither nations nor nationality. 

The process of replacing Yiddish (and Spaniole) by the 
languages of the non- Jewish neighbours is therefore of 
extreme significance in the cultural development of the 
Jews. The adoption of the vernacular is the first and most 
important stage in assimilation. It breaks the age-long con- 
tinuity of the Jewish tradition, and replaces it by foreign 
learning and an alien tradition. Jewish civilization, one- 
sided but whole, disappears and there opens a wide field of 
inquiry beset with doubt. The simple philosophy of the 
Jew, based on unconditional faith in Grod, is shaken and, 
though the new knowledge may enrich his mind, it lacks 
the completeness and security of his former conceptions. 
Change of language further causes children to be estranged 
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from their parents; not only in America and England, but 
to some extent even in Eastern Europe, Yiddish, which was 
the only language of the parents, is regarded by the children 
educated in the schools of the country as a jargon, and their 
contempt for it is extended to those who still speak it, and 
to the tradition handed down in it. The American Jew, 
who in his youth spoke Yiddish with his immigrant parents, 
having learned English at school and in his daily inter- 
course, will avoid speaking Yiddish, looking upon it as the 
mark of a lower social class. 

Similarly in Eastern Europe the division of the Jewries 
of the late Russian and Austro-Hungarian Empires between 
the many new States tends to impair the sense of unity 
among them. Previously the homogeneity of the six milli on 
Jews in Russia was strengthened by the uniformity of the 
laws and administration to which they were subject, of the 
educational system, the official language, etc. Their present 
division between various States gradually produces cul- 
tural and economic diSerences. Each of the newly created 
national States tries to impose on the Jews its own national 
civilization and language, these being taught in the schools; 
and the Jews cannot evade this influence, or at any rate 
the school-children now growing up will adopt the ver- 
nacular. The displacement of Yiddish by Western languages 
is destroying the common bond between the Jewries of 
Eastern Europe and their emigrants to Western Europe and 
America. The Ashkenazim will spht up into a series of 
Jewries difiering in culture and language and they will be 
estranged from each other, as even now the Erench Jews 
are from those of Eastern Europe. 



CHAPTER XIX 


DISPLACEMENT OP JEWISH BY SECULAE EDUCATION 


(1) Decrease op Illiteracy 


Up to the seventeenth century school education and literacy 
were the privilege of a comparatively small class consisting 
of the nobility and gentry, the clergy, the administrative 
officials, and urban business men. In this period the per- 
centage of people who could read and write was far higher 
among the Jews than among their non-Jewish neighbours, 
because this knowledge was required in trade, especially 
with foreign countries, and in their religious practices. Stih, 
in absolute figures the number of Jewish illiterates, especi- 
ally women, was high. In Western and Central Europe and 
in America, thanks to compulsory education, illiterates, 
both Jewish and non-Jewish, have by now practically dis- 
appeared. But in Eastern Europe and the Near East, even 
now their numbers are considerable, though with the de- 
velopment of the educational systems they are steadily 
decreasing. 


Proportion op Illiterates 




Age. 

Jews, 

Christians. 

Mohammedans. 

Ukraine 
Hungary 
Egypt . 
Palestine 

1926 
1920 

1927 
1931 

5 years and above 

6 „ 

7 

* if 99 

Per 

cent. 

30-0 

4-4 

27-3 

13-9 

Per cent. 

56-6 

16-6 

64-0 

42-3 

Per cent. 

ss’e 

85-6 


Compulsory education brings the Jews increasingly within 
the orbit of European civilization. While illiterate, they 
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depend as a rule on oral tradition, and are entirely under its 
influence; this is why in the Middle Ages the Jewesses, most 
of whom were ilhterate, were the most jealous guardians of 
the Jewish tradition. The capacity to read and write in the 
vernacular suddenly opens for the Jew the gates to non- 
Jewish thought and culture. But even those who read only 
Yiddish or Hebrew are brought through their newspapers 
into touch with modern civilization, which leads to compari- 
son and change. The process is specially marked among girls; 
women hold a secondary place in the religious life of the 
orthodox Jews, who therefore in the past have paid much 
less attention to the education of girls. Now, for the same 
reason orthodox parents often try to keep their sons away 
from the non- Jewish elementary schools, but they have no 
such concern with regard to their daughters. Thus literacy 
in the vernacular is more common among girls than among 
the boys who in the ckayder (Jewish school) learn only to 
write Yiddish, and the young Jewess in Eastern Europe is, 
on the whole, more “modern” than the young Jew. Attach- 
ment to tradition, which in aU races is characteristic of 
women, with young Jewesses gives place to a growing tend- 
ency to assimilation. 


(2) School Education 

The schools in which the Jewish children receive their 
education are here classified according to the relative im- 
portance given to Jewish and to secular subjects of in- 
struction: 

I. Jewish schools, i.e. schools for Jewish children only: 

(а) The chayders and yeshivas give instruction in Yiddish, 
in Jewish subjects only. In the “reformed” chayder the curri- 
culum includes some elementary secular subjects (arith- 
metic, geography, etc.). 

(б) Jewish elementary or secondary schools in which 
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instruction is in Yiddish or Hebrew, and the curriculum 
resembles that of the ordinary schools, but includes addi- 
tional Jewish subjects (religious instruction, Jewish history 
and hterature). 

(c) Elementary or secondary schools for Jewish children, 
where Jewish teachers teach in the vernacular according to 
the curriculum of the ordinary schools, but where some 
hours a week are devoted to Jewish subjects. 

II. Non- Jewish schools, i.e. the ordinary elementary and 
secondary schools in which the majority of teachers and 
pupils are non- Jews. 


I. THE JEWISH SCHOOLS 
(a) The Chayder 

Till about the end of the eighteenth century the chayder 
was the only type of Jewish school in Eastern Europe, and 
even in Germany — ^the first Jewish Free School, with in- 
struction in German, was founded in Berhn only in 1778. 
The chayder was a private school in which a teacher — some- 
times with one or more assistants — taught boys aged 4 to 
13. Instruction was limited to reading and writing in 
Yiddish and Hebrew, to the Bible, the Talmud, and other 
rehgious literature; of secular subjects elementary arith- 
metic alone was sometimes taught. At the age of 10 to 14, 
the chayder-hoj could move up to the yeshiva, where he 
continued the study of the Talmud and practised dia- 
lectics. 

Instruction in the chayder consisted in memorizing texts 
by means of mechanical repetition and learning by rote, 
a method which probably has been usual in the East 
since the earhest times, and still survives in Mohammedan 
schools. Only after the text, translated by the teacher from 
Hebrew into Yiddish, had been memorized by the pupil, 
was this instruction supplemented, mostly only in the 
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yeshiva, by an elucidation of the meaning of the text, by a 
collation of similar passages, and an explanation of contra- 
dictions. As the range of Hebrew literature is very wide, 
and extends to every province of life, the knowledge gained 
from it was extensive; but as the Talmud reproduces 
Oriental learning of about 500 a.d., and not always in its 
purest form, its teaching is extremely backward and is use- 
less for practical or scientific purposes. The methods of the 
ckayder and yeshiva, however, train the memory, and through 
analytical work on legal and religious texts stimulate the 
critical faculties of the pupil. But the most important result 
of the chayder is negative — ^the pupil learns nothing in it of 
the intellectual developments of the last thousand years, 
and his attention is riveted to the ancient religious litera- 
ture; his outlook is that of an Oriental Jew at the beginning 
of the Middle Ages. The Jewish religion and its teachings 
alone are to him of enduring value, all other knowledge is 
unimportant or false. Such learrdng, however unsatisfac- 
tory, is apt to produce a man in complete harmony with 
himself. In contrast to the spiritual cleavage common in 
Jews with a modern education, the Jew trained in the 
chayder knows no doubts. His conceptions are clear and 
certain: God, Who created the world, governs it in His in- 
scrutable wisdom; the righteous will receive his reward, the 
unjust, punishment; the Jews are the race originally chosen 
by God for transmitting His co mm andments to all peoples; 
the Messiah will come and lead the Jews back to Palestine; 
then the rule of righteousness will come on earth. The 
chayder, by teaching this faith to the exclusion of all 
modern knowledge, was a unique medium for continuing 
Jewish tradition, unchanged, from generation to generation, 
and for keeping the Jews together as a separate cultural 
unit. 

The teaching in the chayder and the yeshiva, as carried on 
even now in Eastern Europe, takes up the whole day, and 
all the year with the exception of Sabbath and Feast days. 
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leaving the boys no time for physical exercise, games, or 
other recreation. Moreover, the schoolroom (usually the 
teacher’s living-room) is, as a rule, unfit for the purpose. 
The neglect of hygiene in the chayder produces many weak, 
anaemic, nervous, under - developed and sickly children 
among the Jews of Eastern Europe. 

Nor are these boys ever taught to appreciate the im- 
portance of external appearance. They neglect their own 
persons and clothing, and lack all aesthetic interests; 
intellectual training alone is of importance, nothing else 
matters. 

In the towns “reformed” chayders have come into being, 
but the reforms have done little to reduce the number of 
hours of instruction, or to improve hygienic conditions; 
they consist mainly in the addition of certain secular sub- 
jects, such as reading and writing in the vernacular, arith- 
metic, and geography. 

State control of education breaks the predominance of 
the chayder; minimum demands regarding its curriculum, 
the qualifications of the teachers, and hygiene in the school, 
have forced the chayders either to close down or so to 
modify their methods that only httle remained of their 
original character. In Germany they disappeared completely 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, but they still 
survive in Poland; there, in 1929, according to the estimate 
of the “Tarbuth” Society,^ 300,000 Jewish children at- 
tended the ordinary elementary schools, but nearly 100,000 
the chayders and other Jewish schools. Similarly there are 
stiU many chayders in Lithuania, Latvia, Carpatho-Russia, 
and Slovakia, and also yeshivas in several Lithuanian 
towns (Telshe, Slobodka, Mir, Voloshin), in Carpatho- 
Russia, and in Slovakia (in Huste, Hunsdorf, Galanta, and 
Bratislava). 

In Russia the continuance of chayders and yeshivas has 
been rendered impossible by the Soviet Government. 

^ In the report made to the 16th Zionist Congress (Warsaw, 5690/1929), 
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(b) Jewish Secular Schools with Yiddish or Hebrew 
Language of Instruction 

The Jewish elementary and secondary schools have, to 
some extent, their origin in the chaydjer, but mark a stage 
towards its secularization. Their curriculum is, more or 
less, that of the ordinary elementary or secondary schools, 
but Jewish subjects are added, and the instruction is in 
Yiddish or Hebrew. 

In Poland, according to official statistics, there were, in 
the school year 1929-1930, 565 Jewish elementary schools 
(exclusive of the chayders which did not adopt the curri- 
culum of an elementary school) — 


179 with instruction in Polish and Yiddish with 13,911 pupils. 

24 

5 J 

„ Hebrew 

>9 

2,879 „ 

177 

>> 

Yiddish 

99 

19,117 „ 

183 

3> 

Hebrew 

99 

20,656 „ 

2 


Yiddish and Hebrew 

99 

92 „ 



Total 


56,655 „ 


There were also several secondary schools where instruc- 
tion was in Hebrew. All the Jewish schools were private 
schools; the Hebrew schools were supported by the “Tar- 
buth” Society,^ and the Yiddish schools by the “Organiza- 
tion for Jewish Schools”. 

In several other cormtries with a considerable Jewish 
minority, the Jewish schools are in receipt of public grants. 
In Latvia, for example, the municipahties where the Jewish 
children number at least 30 are obliged to set up Jewish 
elementary schools (Yiddish or Hebrew according to the 
preference of the majority of the parents). In the school 
year 1930-1931, 83-8 per cent of the Jewish children in the 
elementary schools in Latvia, and 63-8 in the secondary 

^ In 1933 tte number of pupils in the Tarbuth. schools in Poland 
was reported as 37,500, and in other countries (Lithuania, Latvia, 
Bsthonia, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and Bulgaria) as 32,500, 
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schools, attended Hebrew or Yiddish schools. In the 
elementary schools 7-3, and in the secondary schools 14-2 
per cent of the pupils were Jews. 

Similarly in Lithuania the Jewish elementary schools 
are supported by the State, though the Tarbuth Society 
contributes to their expenses; the secondary schools are 
private, but are under the control' of the State, which con- 
tributes to their upkeep. 

In Czechoslovakia elementary schools with Hebrew as 
the language of instruction were to be found in Carpatho- 
Russia only, where in 1932-1933 they were attended by 
about 400 pupils. 

In Soviet Russia, according to official data, during the 
school year 1926-1927, the schools were attended by 


281,772 Jewish children — 

Total 

Of these in 


Niunber. 

Yiddish Schools. 

Infant schools and kindergartens 

18,211 

Per cent. 
9,188 50*5 

Schools with a 4:-years course 

77,639 

36,234 

46-7 

» 7 -years course 

185,922 

66,508 

35-8 

Together . 

281,772 

111,930 

39-7 


The proportion of Jewish children attending Yiddish 
schools is, however, only about 10 per cent in Central 
Russia, but about 45 per cent in the Ukraine and White 
Russia. Besides, there were some 100,000 Jewish children 
either in private schools or receiving no instruction. There 
is also a number of finishing schools, trade schools, and 
agricultural schools, with instruction in Yiddish, and, during 
the school year 1926-1927, they were attended by about 
7000 students. 

In Palestine, during the school year 1931-1932, the 
Jewish school -children numbered 35,228 (18,683 boys, 
16,545 girls), including 5149 in kindergartens; they made 
41-1 per cent of the 85,672 school-children of Palestine, 
where school-children formed 20-1 per cent of the Jewish, 
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and 5-9 of the non- Jewish population. School attendance 
of children aged 7 to 12 amounted — 

With the Arabs to 32 per cent; 45 per cent for the boys, 17 per cent 
for the girls. 

With the Jews to 88 per cent; 93 per cent for the boys, 84 per cent 
for the girls. 

Of the 35,228 Jewish school-children, there attended — 



Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Jewish schools . 

. 18,402 

16,032 

34,434 

Goverument schools . 

21 

48 

69 

Arab schools 

1 

. , 

1 

Christian Missionary schools . 

259 

465 

724 


18,683 

16,545 

35,228 


Thus 97-7 per cent of Jewish school-children in Palestine 
attended Jewish schools — a very much higher proportion 
than in any other country. 

Of the 34,434 Jewish pupils in Jewish schools — 

65*3 per cent attended Zionist schools. 

8*8 per cent attended other schools with instruction in Hebrew. 

13*8 per cent attended schools with instruction in Yiddish, Arabic, or 
Spaniole. 

12*1 per cent attended schools with instruction in English or French. 

But in all Jewish schools in Palestine, the Hebrew language 
and Jewish subjects are taught. In the Jewish schools 
in Palestine there were 1115 full-time teachers (including 
426 women), and 556 part-time teachers (including 198 
women). 

(c) Jewish Schools with Instruction in the Vernacular 

These Jewish schools approximately follow the curri- 
culum of the ordinary elementary or secondary schools, with 
the addition of certain Jewish subjects. Allied to this group 
are about a hrmdred schools of the Alliance Israelite Uni- 
verseUe m Oriental countries (mainly in Morocco, but also 
in Syria, Persia, Iraq) attended in 1927 by some 40,000 

X 
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Jewish children, though in these schools the vernacular 
has to yield precedence to French. The Alliance maintains 
two training colleges for teachers {ecoles normales) in Paris 
and Versailles. 

In Prussia, in 1931, of the 25,370 Jewish children in 
elementary schools, 68 per cent attended the ordinary 
schools, 16 per cent private Jewish schools, and 16 per cent 
Jewish communal schools; in 1886, the percentage attend- 
ing Jewish communal schools still amounted to 37-4, and 
its decrease is largely due to the migration of the Jews from 
the small towns to the cities — ^the old schools were closed 
and, previous to 1933, few new communal Jewish schools 
were opened. Private Jewish elementary schools are usually 
preparatory schools. 

In 1928-1929, in Hungary, 34-7 per cent of the Jewish 
pupils attended Jewish elementary schools, and in Poland 
17-8. In Lodz, in 1929, of the 21,414 Jewish children 
attending elementary schools only 577 attended Yiddish, 
and 199 Hebrew schools. But of the 4857 Jewish children 
in secondary schools, 2806 (59-8 per cent) attended Jewish 
schools. In 1929, 49-9 per cent of the pupils taking the 
matriculation certificate (matura) were Jews. In Czecho- 
slovakia, in 1932-1933, of 49,235 Jewish school-children, 
only 14-3 per cent attended Jewish schools, most of them 
with Slovak, Magyar, or German as language of instruction. 

In Canada the schools are run by the rehgious com- 
munities, and the Jews, like the Koman Cathohcs and 
Protestants, would be entitled to have their own schools 
paid for from pubhc frmds; so far they have made no use 
of this right, though there is now a movement in that 
direction. 

In Turkey, in 1930, there were 28 Jewish schools with 
6746 Jewish pupils. 

In Egypt, in 1927-1928, 7168 Jews attended the Egyptian 
schools where the instruction is in Arabic, and 653 the 
foreign schools, many of which are Jewish (run by the 
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Jewish communities or the Alliance Israelite Universelle) 
and where the instruction is in French or some other 
European language. 

In Morocco, in 1930, there were 10,527 Jewish children 
in Jewish schools with Arabic, French, or Spanish as their 
language of instruction; and a few thousand Jewish children 
in non- Jewish schools. The Jews formed 2-9 per cent of the 
population, and nearly 25 per cent among the school- 
children. 

In Tunisia, in 1930, the 11,711 native Jewish children 
formed 15-3 per cent among the school-children, while the 
percentage of Jews in the population was only 2-5. Among 
the Jewish school-children girls formed 49-8 per cent, among 
the non-Jews only 28-3. Of the Jewish school-children, 8827 
attended public schools with Arabic for language of in- 
struction, and 2884 private schools (2646 of them schools 
of the Alliance Universelle). 

In Algeria, in 1929-1930, the Jews formed 1-6 per cent 
of the population, but 16-9 per cent of the children in kinder- 
gartens, 8 per cent in elementary schools, and 17-4 in 
secondary schools. 


(d) The Teaching Staff 

The majority of the teachers in the chayders are without 
proper training for their profession, and their qualifications 
are frequently poor; but to teach in the Jewish elementary 
or secondary schools, or to give Jewish religious instruction 
in non- Jewish schools, the teacher must have passed a train- 
ing school and obtained a certificate. Apart from the train- 
ing schools of the AUiance Israehte Universelle, there are 
four such schools in Poland (two Hebrew, one Yiddish, and 
one bilingual) with some 500 students in 1932-1933; one 
in Berlin and one at Cologne with some 60 students; the 
Israehte Preparatory College for Teachers in Budapest with 
some 100 students; the Union of Hebrew and Eehgious 
Classes in London, the Teachers’ Institute of the Jewish 
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Theological Seminary in New York, and the Hebrew 
Teachers’ College in Boston. 

In Soviet Eussia, in 1926-1927, there were seven Jewish 
training colleges for teachers, all in the Ukraine and White 
Russia, with 1077 students. These colleges train the teachers 
for the lower forms; for the upper forms they are trained in 
the Jewish sections of the Faculties of Education in the 
Universities of Odessa, Minsk, and Moscow, which in 1926- 
1927 numbered some 500 students. The language of instruc- 
tion in these institutes is Yiddish. 


II. NON-JEWISH SCHOOLS 

(a) J ews among the School-Children 

In the Jewish schools the children are in a Jewish atmo- 
sphere; they are taught in Yiddish or Hebrew, or at any rate 
Jewish subjects are included in the curriculum, and both 
teachers and pupils are Jews. In the ordinary schools of the 
country Jewish teachers and pupils form only a small 
minority, and the curriculum answers the needs and wishes 
of the majority. The greater the percentage of Jewish 
children attending such schools, the greater the distance 
which separates them from the traditional Jewish education 
and culture; this apphes especially to secondary schools, 
which have a greater and more enduring influence on their 
pupils. 

At the time of the legal Emancipation, or even earlier, 
the Jews obtained unrestricted admission to the ordinary 
elementary and secondary schools; it was withheld longest 
in Eussia where, according to the Decree of 1887, the number 
of J ews in secondary schools and Universities was severely 
limited — 

In the Pale of Settlement to 10 per cent of the non- Jewish pupils. 
Outside the Pale of Settlement to 5 per cent of the non- Jewish pupils. 
In Petersburg and Moscow to 3 per cent of the non- Jewish pupils. 
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This numerus dausus remained in force, hardly modified, 
till the overthrow of the Tsarist regime in 1917. 

In all countries the attendance of Jews in secondary 
schools is proportionately stronger than that of non- Jews 
(see Table XX). In Prussia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 


TABLE XX 

Of every 100 school-children, there attended in — 



Prussia, 

1921. 

Ozccho- 

slovakia, 

1927-1928. 

Hungary, 

1928-1929. 

Roumania, 

1928-1929. 


Jews. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Jews. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Jews. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Jews. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Elementary 
Schools . 

39-5 

90-3 

70-7 

92-7 

56‘7 

85-1 

76-2 

9M 

Secondary 
Schools . 

60-5 

9-7 

29-3 

. 

7-3 

43-3 

14-9 

23-8 

8-9 


PoLand, 

1925-1920. 


Budapest, 

1928-1929. 

Lodz, 

1927-1928. 


Jews. 

Chris- 

tians, 

Jews. 

Clhris- 

tians. 

J OW8. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Jews. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Elementary 
Schools . 

87-3 

93-1 

514 

76-3 

50-8 

61-0 

81-5 

87*3 

Secondary 
Schools . 

12-7 

0-9 

48-6 

23-7 

49-2 

39-0 

18-5 

12-7 


* Private Hohools arc not included. 


Roumania, and Poland, only 7-15 per cent of the non-J ewish 
children attend secondary schools, but 12-7 of the Jewish 
children in Poland, and 24-60 per cent in the other countries. 
This is partly duo to the fact that the Jews live chiefly in 
towns, with better facilities for obtaining such an education. 
The ifference between the attendance of Jews and non- 
Jews in the secondary schools in Berlin (before 1933), in 
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Budapest, and Lodz, was therefore smaller than in the 
other parts of the country. 

The proportion which pupils in secondary schools form 
among the Jewish school-children is a criterion of the 
financial circumstances of the Jews, and of their desire for 
a modem, non- Jewish education. They formed in — 


Prussia 

. 60*5 per cent. 

Budapest 

. 49-2 

J5 

Berlin 

. 48-6 

»> 

Hungary . 

. 43'3 

3 > 

Czechoslovakia . 

. 29-3 

33 

Roumania 

. 23-8 

33 

Lodz 

. 18*5 

33 

Poland 

. 12-7 

53 


The percentage in Berlin was smaller than in Prussia, be- 
cause the Berlin Jewish coromunity maintains excellent ele- 
mentary schools, attended by a large number of children. In 
Prussia, in 1931, of 17,000 Jews in secondary schools only 
12 per cent attended Jewish schools, which were all private. 
In 1933, the German Government issued an order deahng 
with overcrowding of secondary schools and Universities 
and forbidding for the future the admission of Jews to 
them, while the percentage of those already attending them 
was to be reduced to 1'5 per cent of all students, or where 
this seemed impracticable for the time being, to 5 per cent. 
At the same time all scholarships granted to Jewish pupils 
were stopped, which has prevented many who were poor 
from continuing their studies. 

(b) Jews among the Teachers 

The Jews are under-represented on the teaching stafis of 
elementary and secondary schools. In Prussia, in 1921, only 
0-3 per cent of the teachers in elementary schools (including 

1 In Prussia, in 1932, the percentage of Jews in secondary schools 
for boys was S-l, for girls 5*1. The percentage was highest in Berlin 
(8'0 and 104), and lowest in Schleswig-Holstein (04 and 0-8). 
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Jewish schools) were Jews, 1-1 in secondary schools i); in 
Hungary, 2-8 per cent in elementary schools, 4-5 in second- 
ary and higher schools; in Poland (1925-1926) 3 per cent in 
the ordinary elementary schools, 2-6 in the ordinary second- 
ary schools, 21-5 in private secondary schools (including 
Jewish schools). 


III. STRONG JEWISH ATTENDANCE AT THE UNIVERSITIES 

A University education is a preparation for a future pro- 
fession, and the concluding stage of a general education. 
East European Jews take it for granted that every “doctor” 
is estranged from Jewish tradition; for if the secular educa- 
tion in non- Jewish elementary schools undermines it, how 
much greater is bound to be the effect of a secondary and a 
University education. The more Jews enter the Universities, 
the greater is their estrangement from the old Jewish 
tradition. 

Since the total or partial abolition of the vt/uhwc&fus clo/us'us, 
the number of Jewish students in the territories of the late 
Russian Empire has increased enormously. In 1914 there 
were in Russia only 5537 Jewish students (not including 
those studying abroad), but in 1927 the number of Jewish 
students in the territories formerly belonging to Russia 
reached some 33,000. In Soviet Russia, in proportion to 
their percentage of the population, the attendance of the 
Jews in the Universities is much stronger than of the non- 
Jews. Also in all the other countries their percentage among 
students is higher than in the total population (cl Table 
XXI). 

The proportion of Jews at the Universities is everywhere 
higher than at the Technical High Schools. The Jews still 
retain their traditional preference for scholarship, though 

^ Peroentago for 1932: 0-8 in secondary schools for boys, 1*4 in those 
for girls. Since 1933 no Jews are being admitted as teachers in schools, 
or as Students to colleges for teachers. 
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considerations of future einplo3ma.ent contribute to tbe 
choice. The Faculties of Medicine and Law have both the 
largest number and the highest proportion of Jews. 


Country 
or City. 

Year. 

Total 

Number of 
Jewish 
University 
Students. 

Percent 

Medi 

formed 
of the 
Jewish 
Students. 

:age which 

Lcine 

formed 

among 

the 

Medical 

Students. 

the Jews st 

Jurispr 

formed 
of the 
Jewish 
Students. 

udying 

udence 

formed 
among 
the Law 
Students. 

Germany 

1929/30 

2,970 

28-5 

6-7 

34-6 

4-9 

Vienna . 

1929 

2,110 

40-3 

32-7 

25-5 

17-7 

Hungary 

1930 

1,350 

28-6 

12-5 

46-3 

10-6 

Poland . 

1928/29 

7,159 

9-9 

18-9 

43-0 

26-0 

Latvia . 

1930/31 

74-4 

10-5 

9-9 

35-9 

10-0 

U.S.A. . 

1918/19 

14,837 


16-4 


21-6 


The above figures for Germany relate to German Jews 
only, while those for Vienna include a large number of 
foreign Jews; those for Poland and Hungary are artificially 
reduced by restrictions which force many Jews from these 
countries to study abroad. 

The number of Jews studying dentistry, political economy, 
philology, and chemistry was far lower than of those study- 
ing medicine and jurisprudence, while there were few or 
hardly any Jewish students of mining, metallurgy, geology, 
mineralogy, shipbuilding, forestry, etc. The choice of sub- 
jects by Jews does not depend on their personal incHnations 
or abilities; they have httle chance of obtaining employ- 
ment in the public services or in large undertakings, and 
therefore turn (or used to turn) to what are (or were) liberal 
professions (law and medicine). 

Moreover, the Jewish students, in a higher degree than 
the non- Jewish, come from the poorer classes, and can only 
with difficulty obtain the necessary money from there 
parents or earn it themselves. They therefore must give pre- 
ference to subjects which require a short course of study, or 
give an early opportunity for earning. 
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TABLE XXI 

Attendance of Jews at Universities and High Schools op the 

University Type 





Number of 

The Percentage 


Type of 


Jewish Students. 

of Jewish 

Country 

Period. 



Students exceeds 

or City. 

University. 

Abaoliito 

Per 

Percentage of 



Jews m the 




No. 

cent. 

Population. 

Germany* 

Universities 

Winter Session, 

2,970 

3-4 

3*7 times 

Technical High 

1929-1930 






Schools 

Other High 

99 

264 

1-3 

1-4 „ 


Schools 

99 

73 

1-6 

1-8 „ 


Together 

Winter Session, 

3,307 

2-9 

3*2 times 


1929-1930 




Czecho- 

Universities 

Winter Session, 

2,414 

14-5 

5*6 times 

Slovakia 

Technical High 

1927-1928 





Schools 

Other High 

99 

1,314 

12-2 

4*7 „ 


Schools 

99 

50 

2-2 

0*8 „ 


Together 

Winter Session, 





1027-1928 

3,778 

12-8 

4*9 times 

Vienna . 

Universities 
Technical High 

1928-1929 

2,377 

21-3 

2*0 times 


School 

Other High 

99 

328 

10*7 

HO „ 


Schools 

99 

239 

9*6 

0-9 „ 


Together 

1928-1929 

2,944 

•• 

•• 

Hungary 

All Uni vorsitios 

Winter Session, 




and High 
Schools 

1930 

1,350 

10-5 

1*8 times 


Poland . 

All Universities 

Winter Session, 





and High 
Schools 

1929-1030 

8,711 


1*9 times 

Soviet 

All Universities 

1926-1927 

23,699 


5*9 times 

Bussia 

and High 
Schools 



m 


Latvia * 

Universities 

1930-1931 

744 

8*7 

1*8 times 

lithuania 

Univorsitios 

1920 

766 

31-4 

4-1 times 

U.S.A. s 

Universities 

1 1918-1919 

14,837 

0*7 

3*2 times 


• llguroa refer to Gorman students only. 
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The statistics of Soviet Russia do not distinguish Facul- 
ties, only the different types of Universities or Academies. 
Among these, in 1926-1927, the 23,699 Jewish students 
were distributed as follows: 

Per cent. 

In Universities . . 6685 = 12‘8 of all tbc students. 

„ Pedagogic Institutions . 2369 = 16-0 „ „ 

„ Social-Economic Colleges 2662 = 26-8 „ „ 

,, Medical Colleges . . 3485 = 30-4 „ ,, 

„ Agricultural Colleges . 1235= 5-5 „ „ 

„ Technical Colleges . 5935 = 16-3 „ „ 

„ Art Schools . . 1328 = 19-4 „ ,, 

The high percentage of Jews in the Technical Schools is 
remarkable. Colleges for Social Economy teach both poh- 
tical economy and law, and a growing number of Jews 
enter them because of the chances of emplo 3 Tnent for their 
graduates in the public economic organizations. 

The figure of 14,837 Jewish students in the United States 
in Table XXI is based on an inquiry for 1918-1919. No 
later statistics are available, but undoubtedly the number 
has increased considerably, probably doubled. During the 
long period of prosperity many Jewish immigrants ac- 
quired the means to give their children a University educa- 
tion. Among the subjects chosen, besides medicine and law, 
dental surgery and pharmacology occupy an important 
place, because they require a relatively short course of 
study; and much attention is paid in the United States to 
the care of the teeth, while pharmacology attracts the 
Jews because of its close cormexion with commerce. 

The percentage of women students is higher among the 
Jews than among the non-Jews. In the German Univer- 
sities, in 1929-1930, 28-9 per cent of the German-Jewish 
students were women, and only 15-9 among the German 
non-Jews. In Poland, in 1928-1929, the percentage of 
women among the Jewish students was 37-9, among the 
non- Jews 25-6; in Soviet Russia the percentage is even 
higher. 
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In 1928-1929, outside Soviet Eussia, Vienna liad of all 
tlie European Universities tlie greatest number of Jewish 
students (2377); Berlin, Bucharest, Jassy, Budapest, Lvov, 
Vilna, Cracow, Warsaw, and Prague had each over one 
thousand. Among the Universities with a large number of 
students from Eastern Europe, driven out by the numerus 
clausus, Vienna and Prague occupied the first place. In 
Vienna, in 1929, about one-third of the 3174 foreign 
students were Jews; in Prague the number of foreign 
Jewish students was estimated at 1500 for the winter 
session 1932-1933, of whom 900 came from Poland, and 300 
from Eoumania. In the German Universities (winter session 
1929-1930) the number of foreign Jews was 1250, TnalriT^ g 
18 per cent of all foreign students. Also the Universities 
of Paris, Strasbourg, Brussels, Liege, London, Berne, 
Zurich, Bale, Geneva, Lausanne, and lately also those of 
Italy, receive a certain number of Jewish students from 
Poland, Hungary, and Eoumania, refused admission to 
their own Universities. 

The total number of Jews in the world attending Uni- 
versities or High Schools is estimated to-day at about 
100,000, of which one-third are women; i.e. to every 10,000 
Jews there are 62 students. Considering only the Jewish 
population of over eighteen years of age, which amounts 
to some ten millions, the figure rises from 6-2 to 10 per 
thousand. Assuming that the percentage remains con- 
stant, and that the course of study lasts on the average 
four years, forty years hence every tenth adult among 
the Jews, and every seventh man, will have had an 
academic education. This stamps the Jews with the charac- 
ter of “intellectuals”, rivets them to the civilization of the 
country, and estranges them from Jewish tradition. 



CHAPTER XX 


MIXED MAREIAGES AND BAPTISMS 

(1) Increase op Mixed Marriages 
(a) Legal Aspect 

Mixed marriages between Jews and non-Jews were frequent 
in the first thousand years of the Christian era, even though 
forbidden by Jewish Law; but as a result of repeated pro- 
hibitions by the Church Councils, they ceased entirely 
towards the end of the Middle Ages. Moreover, the social 
and religious gulf between Jews and Christians had become 
so wide that it alone sufficed to prevent mixed marriages. 
Yet the prohibition was continued in Canon Law, and as 
this was the marriage-law of the Christian States, in their 
laws as well. Mixed marriages were likewise forbidden by 
the religious laws obtaining in Mohammedan countries. 

The first step towards the removal of these prohibitions 
was made by the French Revolution, which established the 
civil character of marriage and refused to regard a difierence 
in religion as a hindrance to it. Still, a strong prejudice 
against mixed marriages continued both among Jews and 
Christians. Of the questions laid by Napoleon I before the 
Jewish Sanhedrin, none called forth such heated debates 
as the third: “May a Jew or a Jewess marry a Christian?” 
The enlightened French rabbis wished to answer it in the 
affirmative, the orthodox German (Alsatian) rabbis were 
for a flat negative. The solution eventually resorted to was 
that only marriage with Canaanites was directly forbidden, 
that rabbis might possibly refuse to solemnize marriages 
with Christians, but that the Jew or Jewess who entered 
such a marriage would suSer no further religious dis- 
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advantages. From France the recognition of mixed marriages 
gradually extended to Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Great 
Britain, the Scandinavian countries, and the United States, 
i.e. chiefly to Protestant countries. In Germany the Im- 
perial Law of 1876 legalized mixed marriages in all the 
German States. In Hungary they have been allowed since 
1895, and already before the War were likewise admitted 
in Roumania, Bulgaria, and Serbia. In Russia they were 
forbidden till 1917, and in the late Russian provinces of 
Poland are forbidden to this day, though permitted in 
Galicia. In Austria a mixed marriage can only take place 
in a roundabout way: either the Christian party to it has 
to leave the Church, or an official permit must be obtained, 
which, as a rule, is not difficult. In many Mohammedan 
countries mixed marriages are still forbidden. 

(b) Jewish and Christian Opinion on Mixed Marriages 

A difference in religion nearly everywhere acts to a cer- 
tain extent as an impediment to marriage. The religious 
character of matrimony, which obtains in many countries, 
makes a mixed marriage appear “sinful”. The clergy almost 
invariably refuse to solemnize such a marriage, and in many 
countries {e.g. in Austria) it can only take place as a civil 
ceremony in a registry office. Similarly orthodox Jewry 
regards mixed marriage as an offence against religion. The 
social barriers usually produced by difference in religion, so 
long as this remains a live force, form an impediment to 
mixed marriage possibly even greater than rehgious scruples, 
the religious community in such cases still constituting the 
framework of social intercourse. Thus even marriages be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants are still relatively rare, 
likewise between Sephardic and Ashkenazic Jews. 

Matrimony limited to co-religionists formed the strongest 
bond among the Jews, and made them into a homogeneous 
ethnic unit of a sharply marked, distinctive character which 
was able to show a unique power of resistance against the 
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forces of Christianity and Islam. Many assimilated Jews no 
longer practising their religion are still instinctively averse 
to mixed marriage, this disinclination being the last rem- 
nant of their national consciousness. They consider that, 
although they have dropped the Jewish ritual, they will 
remain Jews so long as they and their children intermarry 
with Jews, and that only a mixed marriage would finally 
separate them from their people. Indeed intermarriage 
marks the end of Judaism. 

Mised marriage is regarded as destructive of Judaism, 
even where the non- Jewish side adopts the Jewish religion, 
for it is understood, be it merely subconsciously, that Juda- 
ism is something more than a religion — a common descent 
and a common fate. Were it only a religious communion, 
assimilated Jews would actually have to welcome a mixed 
marriage which gains a prosel3rte for Judaism, but even 
among them this view is conspicuously absent. 

(c) Increase of Mixed Marriages 

The following figures concerning mixed marriages do not 
include cases where either side accepts the religion of the 
other previous to marriage, for the “mixed” in these tables 
refers to religion at the time of marriage. There is no record 
of the number of mixed marriages between Jew and non- 
Jew in the racial sense, where at that time both are of the 
same religion. On the other hand, a marriage between 
two persons both of Jewish race will appear as a “mixed 
marriage” if one of them is baptized and the other is not. 
Lastly, marriage between baptized Jews will count as a 
Christian, and not as a J ewish, marriage. 

Table XXII illustrates the growth of mixed marriages in 
various countries and cities during the past fifty years. It 
shows their steady increase in Prussia, and especially in 
certain towns, where, previous to March 1933 , they became 
extremely common. In Copenhagen among the long-settled 
Danish Jews mixed are more numerous than Jewish mar- 
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TABLE XXII 
Mixeb Maeriaoes 




To every 100 Jews entering Marri- 


Year or 
Period. 

age. Mixed Marriages were con- 

Territory. 


traoted by 




Jews. 

Jewesses. 

Together. 

Germany . 

1901-1904 

8-48 

7-41 

7*95 

1910-1911 

1349 

10-37 

11*96 


1928 

2545 

16*79 

21*19 


1929 

27-16 

17-82 

22*79 


1930 

26-60 

17*60 

22-36 

Prussia 

1875-1884 

4-60 

4*98 

4*79 

1885-1889 

8-29 

7*33 

7*81 


1905-1908 

11-81 

10-57 

11-19 


1925 

23-56 

13-97 

19-05 


1928 

26-06 

17-65 

22*08 


1929 

27-81 

18-46 

23-47 

Berlin 

1876-1880 

15-69 

11-99 

13-88 

1901-1904 

17-89 

12-02 

15-06 


1925 

30-53 

17*90 

24-75 


1926 

29-19 

18-63 

24-52 


1929 

35-31 

21-95 

29-21 

Frankfort-on-Main 

1928 

20-17 

13-49 

16-96 

1929 

23-26 

11-74 

17-90 

Hamburg . 

1886-1890 

16-50 

9-30 

13-10 

1906-1910 

26-40 

22-20 

24-30 


1925 

31-82 

24-53 

28-83 


1928 

39-86 

26-45 

33-83 

Bavaria 

1876-1880 

1-54 

2-08 

1-82 

1901-1905 

4-47 

4-04 

4-25 


1926-1927 

16-90 

9-52 

13-36 

Hungary , 

1895-1899 

2-68 

2-73 

2-70 

1907-1908 

4-12 

4-55 

4-33 


1925 

11-90 

10-90 

11-40 


1927 

11-93 

12-06 

12-00 


1928 

12-50 

11-60 

12-05 


1929 

12-04 

11-90 

11-97 

Budapest . 

1896-1900 

1925 

6-71 

17-96 

7-22 

15-27 

6-97 

16-64 


1927 

16-74 

16-18 

16-46 


1929 

16-61 

16-43 

16-52 
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TABLE XXII {Continued) 
Mixed Mareiages 


Territory. 

Year or 
Period. 

To every 100 Jews entering Marri- 
age, Mixed Marriages were con- 
tracted by 

Jews. 

Jewesses. 

Together. 

Vienna 

1926 

12*68 

11-71 

12-20 


1927 

12-16 

9-93 

11-06 


1928 

12-83 

10-06 

11-47 


1929 

13-86 

12-02 

12-95 

Amsterdam 

1899-1908 

. . 

. . 

5-00 


1921-1925 

12-66 

9-56 

11-14 


1926-1927 

13-79 

12-60 

13-20 


1928-1930 

17-03 

12-49 

14-83 

Copenhagen 

1880-1889 

. . 

, . 

21-84 


1900-1905 



31-76 

Trieste 

1887-1890 

. . 

, . 

14-30 


1900-1903 

, . 

« • 

17-90 


1927 

60-87 

50-00 

56-10 

Galicia 

1929 

1-02 

0-64 

0-83 

Central Russia . 

1924^1926 

20-68 

12-47 

16-77 

White Russia 

1924-1926 

1-87 

3-73 

2-81 

Ukraine 

1924-1926 

4-19 

4-90 

4-55 

Total European Russia 

1924-1926 

7-41 

6-21 

6-80 

Latvia 

1925-1926 

1-57 

1-51 

1-54 


1930 

1-96 

1-96 

1-96 


riages, and at Trieste their sudden increase between 1900 
and 1927 illustrates the danger which the disappearance of 
the traditional barriers between Jews and non- Jews con- 
stitutes to the survival of Jewry in certain countries. 
Similarly the old Jewish commimity at Livorno (Leghorn) 
is rapidly decreasing in numbers because of the frequency 
of mixed marriages. In Hungary, Bavaria, and Amster- 
dam the number of mixed marriages is less striking, and 
they are least frequent in Latvia, White Russia, and the 
Ukraine. 

It might have been expected that in times of particularly 
strong anti-Semitism mixed marriages would have de- 
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creased, but tliis has not been the case in the past, possibly 
because anti-Semitism was limited to certain strata of the 
non- Jewish population and did not strongly afiect large 
circles of the middle and working classes. A slight decrease 
in mixed marriages appeared for the first time in Germany 
in 1930, and was probably due to the powerful growth of 
the Nazi movement, which makes social intercourse be- 
tween Jews and non- Jews difficult or even impossible. It 
is stated that the Nazi Government intends to forbid 
marriages between “Aryans” and “non-Aryans”, a single 
Jewish grandparent sufficing to place a person in the latter 
class; such marriages are already forbidden in the army. 

Before the J ewish mass immigration from Eastern Europe 
began in 1881 , the percentage of mixed marriages was fairly 
high among the American Jews, most of them of German 
or Dutch extraction; they were particularly frequent in the 
Southern and Western States where Jews lived in small 
numbers. The percentage fell with the coming of vast 
masses of Jewish immigrants, alien to the Americans in 
customs and language, and therefore cut off from social inter- 
course with them. But, since about 1900, intermarriages 
have started in New York City between the East Side Jews 
and their Italian neighbours engaged in similar trades {e.g. 
the clothing trade); also marriages between the children of 
Jewish immigrants born and educated in America and non- 
Jewish Americans have become more frequent. According 
to Drachsler,^ who has examined the marriage records in 
New York City for 1908-1912, mixed marriages were fewest 
among the East European J ews, more frequent among those 
from Hungary and Holland, and most frequent among the 
German and French Jews, who, in culture, stand closest to 
the Americans; i.e. mixed marriages increase among Jews as 
they become Americanized, a process which, on the whole, 
depends on the length of their residence in America. Ac- 
cording to reliable observers, mixed marriages have grown 
^ Democracy and Assimilation (New York, 1920), p. 121. 

Y 
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fairly frequent in the United States since the War, and are 
steadily increasing. 

The number of mixed marriages is very small among the 
Jews in Poland, Latvia (cf. Table XXII), and, according to 
my own investigations, in Roumania and Carpatho-Russia, 
while their number is rapidly increasing in Russia, where 
they were forbidden before the Revolution. Of every 100 
Jews and Jewesses marrying between 1924 and 1926 , mixed 
marriages were contracted by — 

2*81 per cent in White Russia. 

4-55 ,, in the Ukraine. 

16*77 „ in Central Russia,^ 

The immense territory of Central Russia, formerly barred 
to the Jews, and to which they are now flocking from the 
Ukraine and White Russia, has become for them a centre 
of intense assimilation. The migration to Central Russia — 
as indeed all migrations — undermines inherited customs. 
Living in the traditional surroundings in the Ukraine or 
White Russia, the J ew hesitated to enter a mixed marriage, 
but in Central Russia he accepts it as one of the many new 
things to which he has to adapt himself. Having been given 
equal rights, he follows here the same path in regard to 
mixed marriages as the Jews in Western and Central Europe 
have followed, and even with greater speed. 

(d) Mixed Marriages according to Sex 

Table XXII shows that in nearly all countries Jews enter 
mixed marriages more frequently than Jewesses, the girl 
being more easily influenced by the wishes of her parents 
and by fear of unpleasant relations with her husband’s 

^ Even tMs figure is certainly an under-estimate. In Soviet Russia a 
mixed marriage is a marriage between persons of different nationality, 
the State taking no cognizance of religion. But everyone is free to choose 
his nationality, and great numbers of assimilated Jews no doubt declare 
themselves Russians. 
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family. Moreover, the number of mixed marriages not 
registered as such in statistics, because of a previous change 
of religion, is greater in the case of Jewish brides than of 
bridegrooms, as the man usually has greater resistance. Owing 
to the numerical predominance of men over women among 
the Jewish immigrants to Central Russia, mixed marriages 
with a Jewish husband are more frequent there, while in 
White Russia and the Ukraine mixed marriages with a J ewish 
wife predominate, the migration of J ewish men having pro- 
duced a disproportion between the sexes. The destruction 
of the Jewish religious tradition by the Russian Revolution 
has thrown open the gates to intermarriage. 

Mixed marriages are most common in large cities, where 
the influence of religion and social caste is weakest, and 
social intercourse between Jews and non-Jews easiest; like- 
wise in countries where Jews have lived in small numbers 
for a long time, have become assimilated to their neigh- 
bours, are financially prosperous, and enjoy legal and social 
equality. Such is the case in Denmark, Italy, Austraha, 
France, Great Britain, and Sweden. No data are available 
for the last three countries, but it can be seen that among 
old-established Jews mixed marriages are very frequent, 
especially in the higher strata of society. 

(e) Losses earned to Jewry hy Mixed Marriages 

Births from mixed marriages formed in proportion to 
those from purely Jewish unions — 

In Prussia in 1929 .... 17-91 per cent. 

„ Berlin in 1925 .... 19-95 „ 

„ Bavaria in 1926-1927 . . . 14-97 „ 

„ Budapest in 1927 . . . 16-03 „ 

Considerably less than half of the children bom from mixed 
marriages enter the Jewish religious community. Of all 
such children living in the homes of their parents, the 
following proportion was Jewish: 
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Year. 

In Mixed Marriages. 

With Jewish 
Husband, 

With Jewish 
Wife. 

Together. 

Prussia . 

1910 

25-8 per cent 

20*8 per cent 

23*7 per cent 

Saxony . 

1905 

27-1 „ 

10-0 „ 

18-6 „ 

Bremen . 

1900 

40-0 

6-1 „ 

16-9 „ 

New South 





Wales 

1901 

30-0 „ 

36-4 „ 


Copenhagen . 

1906 

•• 


16-5 ■ ■ 


Thus less than one-fourth of the children from mixed 
marriages become Jews, the percentage being, in most 
cases, higher in marriages in which the husband is 
Jewish. 

In Hungary, unless a specific agreement is reached pre- 
vious to the conclusion of a mixed marriage regarding the 
religion of the future children, the sons follow the religion 
of the father, and the daughters that of the mother. In 1929 
only about one-fourth of such agreements favoured Juda- 
ism. No such figures are available for other countries, but it 
is probable that conditions are similar. As soon as mixed 
marriages become common, which invariably points to a 
breaking down of social barriers, Jewish religion loses its 
hold on its followers. Religious indifference prevails, and 
men tend to “go with the crowd”, i.e. they accept the 
religion of the majority. Not only Judaism suffers by this 
outlook, but all minority religions. Further, the figures 
quoted above refer only to children living in their parental 
homes. It can be assumed that many of these children, once 
they have left their homes and come under the influence of 
their Christian relatives, give up Judaism, and that those 
adhering to it throughout life hardly make more than 10 
per cent of aU born from mixed marriages. 

In Prussia, in 1929, 611 children were bom from mixed, 
and 3365 from purely Jewish marriages; but reckon- 
ing on the 10 per cent basis, instead of 305 only 61 of 
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the offspring of mixed marriages adhered to the Jewish 
religion. 

While even before 1933 birth control, rather than mixed 
marriages, formed the greatest danger for the survival of 
Prussian Jewry, the further reduction of the low Jewish 
birth-rate in Prussia by mixed marriages is not unim- 
portant. Moreover, mixed marriages, like baptisms, are a 
significant symptom of a fundamental phenomenon: the 
weakening of the Jewish communal consciousness. They 
mark the last stage of a process which began with the 
destruction of the ghetto and the participation of the Jews 
in the life of their neighbours, and the degree of frequency 
of mixed marriages is a reliable measure for the degree 
of Jewish assimilation. 

(f) Effects of Mixed Marriages on the Jewish Race 

In 1929, the 61 children from mixed marriages who re- 
mained Jews formed 1-8 per cent of the total of Jewish 
children bom that year in Prussia. Moreover, a part — ^not 
determinable statistically but no doubt considerable — of 
the 233 illegitimate children of Jewish mothers had a non- 
Jewish father. Assuming this for one-half of all these 
illegitimate children, 4-8 per cent of the 3966 children were 
of mixed race. Lastly, a certain admixture of non-Jewish 
blood is likely to come in as a result of adultery, at any rate 
in the cities of Western Europe. The infiltration of non- 
J ewish blood must in the long mn modify the racial qualities 
of the Jews. Increasing numbers of persons are seen among 
the Jews who, in their outward appearance, resemble their 
non-Jewish neighbours. If 4-8 per cent of the Jewish chil- 
dren each year were of mixed race, in a few generations there 
would be hardly a Jew in such a community who could be 
described as of pure Jewish descent. 

In absolute figures the number of children with an ad- 
mixture of Jewish blood joined to the Christian community 
through mixed marriages (open or concealed), or through 
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illegitimate birth, from a Jewish father, is even greater than 
the non- Jewish admixture to the Jewish community; but 
as in 1929 in Prussia 645,000 children were born to the 
Christians — 175 times as many as to the Jews — ^per- 
centually the admixture is unimportant. Only in certain 
large cities, where the proportion of Jews among the popula- 
tion is high, and where mixed marriages, baptisms, and 
illicit sexual intercourse are frequent, can the admixture of 
Jewish blood leave a mark on the racial character of the 
non-Jewish population. In Berlin, for example, in 1929, of the 
38,481 legitimate live births, 342 were from mixed marriages 
between Jews and Christians, and of these we assume that 
approximately 300 were baptized. Adding a fraction of the 
8590 illegitimate children of Christian mothers, and the 
children from ‘‘concealed” mixed marriages, probably 2 per 
cent of the Christian children every year have one Jewish 
parent. This is no longer unimportant, and the admixture 
in either community is leading to an obliteration of racial 
differences. 


(2) Baptisms 
(a) Historical Survey 

Change of religion is not a new phenomenon in Jewish 
history, and was known in the Diaspora even while the J ewish 
State still existed. Thus in Alexandria, about a.d. 40, in 
consequence of persecutions, cases occurred of J ews becoming 
pagans. Even the son of Alexander, the head of the Jewish 
community, was among the apostates and was rewarded by 
high honours in the State — as happens in our own times. Re- 
markably large numbers of Jewish converts among all nations 
have attained high social position. All through the Middle 
Ages there occur free or forced conversions to Christianity. 
So long as they remained J ews, the Christian Church invari- 
ably treated them with enmity and contempt, but Jews 
prepared to accept baptism were welcomed with open arms. 
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As in the Middle Ages public opinion was dominated by the 
Church, the idea was accepted that a baptized Jew “had 
cast ofi the old Adam”, and he was received by his fellow- 
Christians on an equal footing. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the adoption of 
Christianity by Jews was very frequent in Spain and Por- 
tugal, and still more so during the times of persecution, when 
many tried to save themselves by means of baptism. But 
also in France, Italy, Germany, and even in Poland, there 
were both free and forced conversions. Although these 
were only isolated cases they continued steadily through 
the centuries and were therefore not without significance. 

The number of persons adopting Judaism is very small 
as compared to those seceding from it. In the first centuries 
of the Christian era, Judaism gained great numbers of 
proselytes among the pagans (quite apart from the Edom- 
ites converted by force), but Judaism ceased to spread 
when Christianity presented the pagans with the essential 
doctrine of Judaism — ^monotheism — free of the irksome 
ceremonial and the religious and racial conceit of the Jew. 
A stop was put for ever to Jewish missionary activities. 
The adoption of Judaism by several Arab tribes in Yemen 
under King Yussuf in the sixth century had no important 
effects, because Yussuf ’s kingdom was destroyed in a.d. 530, 
and whatever survived of Judaism was, for the most part, 
absorbed by Islam in the seventh century. There remain 
at present only some thirty to forty thousand Yemenite 
Jews in Yemen and Palestine. In the eighth century there 
was another mass accession to Judaism, when the King of 
the Khazars — a people on the Lower Volga — ^was converted 
with his court, though it is doubtful to what extent the 
Jewish religion was adopted and retained by the lower ranks, 
and whether it survived among them the destruction of 
their kingdom in the eleventh century. Of groups of alien 
proselytes existing to-day, the Falashas, the coloured Jews 
of the Malabar Coast, and the Subbotniki in Eussia were 
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mentioned in Chapter I. They have exercised no influence 
on Jewish history. During the whole of the Middle Ages 
there were occasional conversions of Christians or pagans 
to Judaism, as that of one of the knights of Charlemagne; 
and, so long as these were not forbidden by the Church, 
there were conversions of pagan or Christian slaves belong- 
ing to Jews; by adopting Judaism they improved their 
position in their master’s house. 

(b) Baptisms in the Nineteenth Century 

When the French Revolution and the incipient emanci- 
pation of the Jews seemed to be opening up a new era of 
equality for all men, many Jews in Western and Central 
Europe considered themselves bound to comply with the 
demands of their non-Jewish neighbours and to discard 
their peculiarities, including their religion. The centre of 
this movement was Berlin, where Moses Mendelssohn by his 
German translation of the Bible had paved the way for the 
approach of the Jews to German civihzation. But while he 
himself remained an orthodox Jew and contended that one 
could at the same time be a good Jew and a good European, 
his children adopted Christianity. There was hardly a Jew 
of any standing in Berlin at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century who adhered to his inherited faith. About the 
middle of the century the tendency to baptize diminished 
in Germany, as under the influence of liberal ideas and 
religious tolerance professing Jews were no longer socially 
ostracized. Baptisms reached their lowest point in 1876, 
when in Prussia only 60 Jews adopted Protestantism. Since 
then baptisms have again become more frequent, possibly 
as a result of the reviving anti-Semitism. 

According to an estimate by De la Roi,’^ in the nineteenth 
century 205,000 Jews adopted Christianity — 

^ “Judentaufen im 19. Jakrhuiidort” in the review Nalhanid, Nos. 3 
and 4 (Berlin, 1899). 
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XX 


85.000 in Russia. 

45.000 in Austria-Hungary. 

29.000 in Great Britain. 

23.000 in Germany. 

13.000 in North America. 

10.000 in other countries. 

Jews officially seceding from the Jewish community with- 
out joining any other, and children of mixed marriages, are 
not included in these figures. 

(c) Baptisms at the Present Time 

In the twentieth century the number of baptisms has 
increased everywhere. In Hungary the average number 


of Jews baptized each year was — 


1896-1900 

261 

1901-1905 

420 

1906-1907 

365 

1919 

. 7146 

1920 

. 1925 

1921 

827 

1922 

499 

1923 

412 

1924- 

433 

1925 

458 

1928 

451 

1929 

588 

The enormous increase in 1919 was due to the White Terror, 
many Jews hoping to escape its persecutions by baptism. 

The figure for 1929 still represents a 
per thousand. 

loss to Jewry of 1-5 

In Hungary the conversions to Judaism were as follows: 

1919 

137 

1920 

168 

1921 

243 

1922 

340 

1923 

311 

1924 

315 

1925 

326 

1928 

271 

1929 

204 
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The relatively high figures for 1922 to 1925 were probably 
due to many Jews, baptized in 1919, returning to Judaism. 
The net loss of Hungarian Jewry in 1919-1929 amounts to 
approximately 10,700 persons, or a yearly average of 2 per 
thousand. 

In Germany the average number of Jews converted each 
year to Protestantism was — 


1880 to 1910 

. 

. 412 

1911 to 1921 

. 

. 415 

1922 to 1925 


. 302 


The decrease of conversions to Protestantism does not 
necessarily mean a decrease of secessions from Judaism. 
The report of the Berhn Jewish community for 1925 shows 
a loss by secession of 178 persons; but as only 48 of them 
adopted Protestantism, while 7 Protestants became Jews, 
the net loss through conversions to Protestantism hardly 
amounted to one-fourth of the total (41 in 178), the re- 
mainder joining no religious community (Roman Catholic 
baptisms of Jews were numerically unimportant). If this 
proportion is used as basis for the whole of Germany, 
during the four years 1922 to 1925 the annual loss of Jewry 
by secessions amounted not to 302, but to 1311, i.e. to 2-3 
per thousand. 

“Undenominationalism” has become common among the 
Jews since it has begun to spread among the Christians, and 
since an “undenominational” is no longer regarded as an 
outcast, an eccentric, or a disguised Jew. In 1925 in Ger- 
many the number of persons who belonged to no rehgious 
community but to some kind of ethical union amounted to 
243,377; of persons belonging neither to a religious com- 
munity nor to an ethical union, to 1,140,957. Thus the un- 
denominationals have come to form a not inconsiderable 
fraction (2-48 per cent) of the German population, and have 
lost their eccentric character. The Jews prefer to become 
undenominational because this step does not entail baptism 
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and is therefore less severely disapproved of by the Jewish 
community. It also renders unnecessary the declaration 
of faith demanded from a convert who, in most cases, 
renounces Judaism only because he is tired of the stigma 
attached to it (apart from cases where the change is made 
for material reasons or because of marriage to a Christian). 
These scruples frequently lead Jewish parents in Germany 
to retain their Jewish religion, but to have their children 
baptized in infancy. 

The best conditions for secession from Judaism are found 
in the large cities, where the economic and professional differ- 
ences between Jews and non- Jews are smallest. Intellectual 
life, dominated by rationalism, has created a common basis 
for Christians and Jews, unaffected by religion. The control 
of the Jewish community over its members is weakened by 
its great size. 

In Germany a Jew may secede from the Jewish com- 
munity and yet remain a Jew by religion. In Berlin, in 
1929, 464 persons withdrew in this manner from the Jewish 
community (while 86 entered it). Such withdrawals from a 
Jewish community occur cither in order to join another 
Jewish commxinity {e.g. Orthodox or Beformed), or in order 
to escape communal taxation, which many people try to do. 
But though this can be achieved by a mere withdrawal 
from the community, it often leads to complete secession 
from Judaism. Once a man begins to wonder whether it is 
worth while to pay taxes for his Judaism, he will usually 
decide to give up Judaism altogether. 

Since 1868 a law has been in force in Austria, en- 
abling any person over fourteen years of age to leave his 
religious community; children under seven years automatic- 
ally follow their father; while between seven and fourteen 
no change of religion is possible. In Vieima the number 
of persons who seceded from Judaism amounted on an 
average to — 
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1868 to 1870 

, 20 — 0*4 per 1000 Jews. 

1881 to 1890 

. 241 = 2-0 

j j 

5J 

1901 to 1905 

. 580 = 3-6 

5? 

55 

1921/22 

. 954 = 4-7 


55 

1923/24 

. 1003 = 5-0 

5? 

55 

1927 

. 909 = 4-5 

J5 

55 

1928 

. 921 = 4-6 

5 J 

55 

1929 

. 862 = 4-3 

J5 

55 

These figures are high, and 

marriages with 

non- Jews 


tribute to them considerably. 

Of the Vienna Jews wbo seceded from Judaism between 
1891 and 1914— 

48-8 per cent became Roman Catholics. 

25-6 „ 5 , Protestants. 

22-2 3 , 3 , nndenominational. 

3-0 3 , joined unknown denominations. 

The Protestant Church received a number of converts 
disproportionate to its own strength in Vienna, where it 
comprises only 4-8 per cent of the population, possibly 
because reception into the Protestant Church is simpler and 
cormected with fewer formalities than reception into the 
Catholic Church. The percentage of Jews declaring them- 
selves of no denomination, who in 1891-1914 formed 22-2 
per cent, has since risen much higher; of the 862 Jews who 
seceded from Judaism in 1929, 713, i.e. 83 per cent, became 
undenominational. This was cormected to some extent with 
a similar movement of secession from the Christian Churches 
— ^between 1917 and 1927, 130,000 Christians in Vienna 
declared themselves undenominational. 

While between 1868 and 1929, 28,777 Vienna Jews 
seceded from Judaism, 6310 Christians adopted it. With 
the latter the reasons were in the majority of cases marital, 
which is proved by some 80 per cent of their number having 
been women. The figure also includes reverts to Judaism. 
Thus the net loss to Vienna Jewry between 1868 and 1929 
amounted to 22,407 persons. 
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In Budapest there seceded from Judaism — 

In 1927 . . . 270 persons. 

„ 1928 . . .344 „ 

„ 1929 . . .369 

Judaism was adopted by 58 persons in 1928. The increase 
in the number of baptisms in 1928 and 1929 is supposed to 
be due to an especially active propaganda by missionary 
societies. 

In Warsaw, in 1925, 76 Jews adopted Christianity, while 
23 Christians adopted Judaism. It is stated that the actual 
number of baptisms of Jews is considerably greater, but 
that many converts keep the fact secret. Among the motives 
for baptism the strongest is the hope for State appointments 
and the admission of children to privileged schools, and in 
the case of women, marriage to a Christian. 

In the United States formal changes from Judaism to 
Christianity are comparatively rare, probably because the 
State takes no official cognizance of membership of rehgious 
communities, which is regarded as a purely personal matter. 
Only in the case of a mixed marriage the Jew or Jewess 
occasionally adopts Christianity, or the Christian, Judaism. 
But it happens much more frequently that Jews, without 
formally seceding from the Jewish religion, attach them- 
selves more or less de&iitely to one of the many Christian 
sects, or take part in their religious services. It appears that 
hundreds of thousands of Jews are foEowers of Christian 
Science. It is not a question of formal baptism, but rather 
of a line of action which alienates Jews from their religion 
and causes them gradually to forget it. 

While in Vienna baptism has become a mass phenomenon, 
which causes anannual loss to J ewry of about 4-5 per thousand, 
in Western and Central Europe it amounts to 1-2 and in 
Eastern Europe to less than 0-5 per thousand. Thus in Vienna 
a secession occurs annually to every 233 Jews, in the rest of 
Central Europe to every 800, and in Eastern Europe to 
every 3000 Jews. At this rate, in the course of one genera- 
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tion (about forty years) every sixth Jew in Vienna, every 
twentieth in Central Europe, and every seventy-fifth in 
Eastern Europe will secede from Judaism. Although none 
of these figures are insignificant, apart from Vienna they 
are not dangerous at their present level; but the question 
is whether they do not represent an early stage of the 
phenomenon now evident in Vienna. The further develop- 
ment of the movement of secession will depend on two 
things: whether religious indifierence with a resulting change 
to undenominationalism will increase among the Christians, 
and whether Christian society will accept a baptized. Jew 
more readily than one who has remained true to his religion. 
More important even than these factors will be the ques- 
tion whether Jewry will succeed in producing within itself 
the force necessary to counteract the present centrifugal 
tendencies. 

As shown above, there is a close interrelation between 
mixed marriages and baptisms. But mixed marriages are 
most frequent where the Jews enjoy social equality and free 
intercourse with non- Jews; baptism, where they hope by 
that means to escape a certain social ostracism. Thus mixed 
marriages are frequent in Australia, South America, and 
Italy, but baptisms there are few; the reverse is the case in 
Budapest and Vienna. Where anti-Semitism is strongest and 
the Church has lost her hold on public opinion, even 
baptism no longer saves the Jewish convert from persecu- 
tion, and this results in a decrease in the number of 
baptisms. It remains to be seen whether this will lead also 
to a diminution of changes to undenominationahsm. 

(d) Missionary Societies 

The endeavours of the Christian Church to convert Jews 
continued aU through the Middle Ages. With the same aim in 
view the “London Society for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews” (L.J.S.) was founded in 1809. In 1925-1926 it 
had a budget of about £60,000 and maiutained missions 
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in twenty- two places (in Great Britain, Central and Eastern 
Europe, Palestine, Persia, and North Africa), with which 
schools and dispensaries were frequently connected. It is 
stated that in the course of the nineteenth century the 
Society converted some 7000 Jews to Christianity. These 
results appear very slight when compared with the sums 
expended. Besides, there are numerous small missionary 
societies with their centres in Germany, Switzerland, Scan- 
dinavia, and the United States, and these are chiefly active 
in Eastern Europe and the Near East. Several years ago, 
the International Society of Christian Hebrews was founded 
in England, and organized its first congress in London in 
1928. Its members are baptized Jews, mainly missionaries, 
who consider that by their adoption of Christianity they 
have not severed their connexion with the Jewish people. 




VII. ATTEMPTS AT CONSOLIDATION 
IN THE DIASPORA 




CHAPTER XXI 


PRESERVATION OF RELIGION 

(1) Religious Reforms 

Consciously or unconsciously, and in various ways, Jewry 
has struggled against the blows that have threatened its 
existence. The several phases through which the Jewish re- 
ligion has passed in the last century, from Orthodoxy by 
way of Liberal to Reform Judaism, are so many attempts 
made in the retreat to raise new ramparts against the de- 
structive influence of European civilization. The original 
front-line has been held only in a few remote territories 
of Eastern Europe and the Near East. Elsewhere the ques- 
tion turned merely on how far the retreat should go before 
establishing a new defensive position. 

Where the Jews had adojited the language of the country, 
they endeavoured to retain their religion and their com- 
munal consciousness based on a common past, while trying 
fully to take their place in the civilization of the country. 
Orthodox Judaism, which entangles its followers in a net- 
work of obsolete ritual, had to undergo a reformation, and 
to adopt new forms bettor suited to modern knowledge 
and conditions. As early as the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Chassidic movement in Poland turned against 
the superabundance of ritual rules, and sought the essence 
of religion in the spiritual relationship of man to God; still, 
they did not dare to brush aside the ritual laws, but, basing 
themselves on the Cabbala, developed the mystical side of 
their doctrine^ (belief in the efficacy of prayer, and in the 

1 Even at present the Chassidim still represent a groat power in East 
European Jewry. Numorioally they are a minority, but they are well 
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zaddik — the miracle-working rabbi — as mediator between 
God and man). 

In the period of enlightenment, the Jews, while casting 
off most of the trappings of the ritual laws, tried to ehcit 
and determine the spiritual contents of the Jewish rehgion. 
It was thus that Keform or Liberal Judaism arose in 
Germany at the beginning of the nineteenth century. To 
the followers of either the Jews are not a people, but a 
rehgious denomination, not a national, but a spiritual com- 
munity which, like Protestantism or Catholicism, can have 
its members among various nations. The essence of the 
Jewish religion they see in an ethical monotheism, with its 
eternal foundations in the Pentateuch and the Prophets, 
while later Rabbinical teachings are to them the product of 
passing conditions, subject to modification. 

This doctrine was specially important at the time of the 
struggle for political emancipation, when the opponents 
reproached the Jews with being a separate nation, and 
asserted that they could not, therefore, attain full citizen- 
ship in another nation. Liberal Judaism left the Sabbath 
and Jewish Peasts imtouched; the ritual laws were not 
formally abrogated, but many were regarded as of secondary 
importance and the question of their observance was left 
to individual judgment. A sermon in the vernacular, organ 
music, and choir were added to the service. Women, who in 
Orthodox Judaism occupy a secondary position in the 
synagogue and at religious ceremonies, were given a 
greater share in the services. 

The doctrine of Liberal Judaism gained an ally in the 
"Science of Judaism” — founded in Germany in the first half 
of the nineteenth century by Leopold Zunz, Abraham 
Geiger, Samuel Holdheim, and Zacharias Frankel — which, 

oigamzed. They obey the orders of their zaddihim, some of whom have 
a large following, e.g. the zaddik in Gora Kalvarya (near Warsaw), in 
Alexander (near Lodz), in Belz (Galicia), and in Munkacz (Carpatho- 
Russia). 
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in dealing with Jewish history and the evolution of the 
Jewish liturgy and doctrine, showed how the modern Jewish 
rehgion had gradually developed. The ceremonial laws were 
stripped of the glamour of a divine origin, and the way 
was cleared for Liberal Judaism to develop religion by 
further adapting it to the altered conditions of Jewish 
hfe. 

. Liberal Judaism, by its historic conception of the Jewish 
religion, by the distinction it draws between essentials and 
later accretions, by beautifying the religious service, and 
by asserting the compatibility of Jewish religion with 
modern learning and membership of another nation, has 
prevented many Jews from seceding. It has tried to assert 
itself against Orthodox J udaism and to gain adherents at 
its expense; for many of these. Liberal Judaism was, how- 
ever, merely a stage on the way to baptism. 

While even the slightest bond suffices to retain an over- 
whelming majority of followers for a dominant religion, 
the economic and social advantages to bo gained by a re- 
nunciation of Judaism are often so considerable as to pro- 
duce secession or convcirsion. To the Orthodox Jew rehgion 
is an integral part of his Jewish existence, and an attack 
against it is an attack against the Jewish people; ho is there- 
fore ready to sacrifice himself for his religion. Liberal 
Judaism, which detaches Jewish religion from the concep- 
tion of the Jewish people, inspires no such spirit of self- 
sacrifice — Liberal Judaism is a convenient, modern rehgion, 
but has neither warmth nor depth. 

Reform Judaism is a variation of Liberal Judaism. It has 
gone a stop further in its adjustments to external conditions 
primarily by adopting Sunday for its Sabbath day. In 
Germany it has synagogues only in Berhn and Hamburg, 
but in the United States it has acquired a wide following. 
Orthodox Judaism is the. religion of the East European im- 
migrantsand “Conservative” Judaismthatof their children, 
while Reform Judaism is adopted by the Jews who are fully 
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Americanized; more especially tlie nineteentli-century immi- 
grants from Grermany. The differences between Christianity 
and Judaism tend to disappear in it; there are hardly any in 
regard to ethics, ceremonial law plays no part (Isaac M. 
Wise, the founder of American Reform Judaism, denied the 
authority of the Talmud), Jewish mysticism is discarded; 
the only difference is in the interpretation of the Messianic 
character of Jesus Christ, but it is not stressed. 

In the United States church attendance is more incum- 
bent on the Christians than in Germany, and under that 
influence the J ews, too, try to dignify tlieir religious services, 
which task is fulfilled by Reform Judaism. Very large sums 
are spent on the construction of magnificent places of wor- 
ship (called temples and not synagogues), high salaries are 
paid to the rabbis, and organ and choir are introduced into 
the services. From the aesthetic point of view the services 
are not inferior to the Christian. Further, as Reform Judaism 
imposes no oppressive dogmas or ritual, but takes pride 
in reconciling the Jewish religion with learning and civiliza- 
tion, its following is considerable; though a large number 
of Jews pass over to Christian Science, Unitarianism, 
Ethical Societies, etc. 

In the past the Jewish religion was studied and ex- 
pounded in the yeshims (Talmud schools), and a few of 
these still survive in Eastern Europe. They have, however, 
lost in importance, though certain distinguished rabbis are 
still recognized by the Orthodox Jews as authoritative 
teachers and interpreters of the doctrine. In modern times 
four institutions have been founded for the study of Jewish 
religion, literature, and history: the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Jewish Knowledge, founded in Berlin in 1902 
(its main work is OuGmes of the Knowledge of Judaism)] the 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, founded 
in Philadelphia in 1905; the Academy for Jewish Knowledge, 
founded in Berlin in 1910; and the Judaistic Institute of the 
Hebrew University, opened in Jerusalem in 1925. 
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The Orthodox Jews still choose their rabhis from among 
the students of famous yeshivas, but when in the nine- 
teenth century a European education also came to be 
demanded from them, special institutes were founded for 
their training. Among the oldest is the Collegio Rabbmico 
in Rome (formerly in Padua), and the Rabbinical College 
at Metz, founded in 1829. There is further a Liberal and an 
Orthodox Rabbirdcal College in Berlin, a Conservative 
College in Breslau, and seminaries in Vienna, London, 
Amsterdam, Budapest, Serajevo, and Rhodes; and five in 
the United States (the oldest in Cincinnati, founded in 1875, 
for the training of Reform rabbis), from which, between 
1923 and 1927, 168 students graduated as rabbis. 


(2) Communal Organization 

The Jewish local community {Icahal, kehilla) kept up 
the Jewish worship all through the Diaspora. It had to 
make provision for the rehgious services, for the ceremonial 
at weddings, burials, and circumcisions, for the care of 
orphans and the poor, and for Jewish education. It was 
more than a voluntary association; it existed in pubhc law, 
and was endowed with important economic and pohtical 
rights and duties. For the Jew the community was his 
national home and his refuge in the midst of hostile sur- 
roundings. The Jews could not have survived centuries of 
persecutions but for their solid communal organization. 
In Eastern Europe till recent times membership of a Jewish 
community was a matter of course for every Jew, and he 
was loth to live where there was no such community. The 
Jews scattered in rural districts where they were too few 
to form a community, would join that of the nearest town, 
and go there for the Feast days, and it was extremely rare 
that a Jew should be unconnected with any community. 

When in modem times the relations between the State 
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and tlie religious communities were regulated by law, and 
tbe State began to exercise supervision over them, in most 
countries where the Jews had lived for a long time, their 
communities were officially recognized, the new regulations 
dealing mainly with their budgets, rates, franchise, and the 
officials. At the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries legislation of this kind was enacted 
in Prussia, Austria, Poland, and Eussia. In 1808 new 
methods were adopted in France; a local Consistory for the 
care of Jewish worship was founded in every department, 
or group of departments, containing a minimum of 2000 
Jewish inhabitants, and a Central Consistory for the whole 
of France was established in Paris — all under Grovernment 
control. This organization continued till the separation of 
Church and State in 1905. Like the Christians, the Jews 
now form voluntary communities, whose representatives 
elect a Central Council, presided over by the Chief Eabbi, 
which takes charge of the religious afiairs of the Jewish 
population. 

Since the War new regulations concerning the Jewish 
communal organization have been enacted in various States 
of Eastern and Southern Europe, e.g. in Poland in 1928, 
in Roumania in 1929, and in Italy in 1931. The principle 
has generally been adopted that the J ewish community is a 
body recognized in public law, empowered to impose taxes on 
all Jews within its district. Everyone born of Jewish parents 
is considered a Jew, so long as he has not formally declared 
his secession from the Jewish religious community. The 
community is to take charge of matters concerning worship 
and pubhc welfare. In some countries — e.g. in Poland, 
Austria, and Italy — ^the rabbi is the official registrar of Jewish 
births, deaths, and marriages. In certain countries {e.g. the 
United States) the State does not in any way interfere with 
religious matters or take cognizance of religious affiliations; 
in some others {e.g. England) it legislates for the National 
Church only. There the care of Jewish worship is in the 
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hands of congregations and other associations subject to the 
ordinary law concerning associations; their membership is 
purely voluntary and not taken for granted on the basis of 
origin. 

The voluntary character of a community is, however, no 
hindrance to the efficient organization of religious life. In the 
United States, in 1927 , of 4 , 228,000 Jews, 4 , 077,000 lived in 
871 places with organizations for Jewish worship, while only 
151,000 Jews were scattered in 8841 places without such 
organizations. There were 3118 congregations, of which 1745 
(56 per cent) had their own rabhis; in seven towns with a 
Jewish population of more than 20,000 each, the congrega- 
tions united into local unions {kehillotk). In point of size the 
most important heJiilla is that of New York City, founded in 
1909 . On the executive of the keJiilla there are representa- 
tives of the congregations and of societies for Jewish welfare 
and education, as the activity of the JceMlla extends to these 
matters. Thus duties which in other countries are assigned 
by law to the community have here been voluntarily as- 
sumed by it. 

In most countries where the constitution of the Jewish 
communities is regulated by law, only one such community 
is recognized in each place, and all the Jews automatically 
belong to it and arc liable to be taxed by it. In some coun- 
tries {e.g. Prussia) a Jew is free to leave the community 
without thereby seceding from Judaism. He then remains 
unconnected with any community, or is free to combine 
with other Jews in a new community, which, however, will 
not enjoy the same rights as that which has been officially 
recognized. Again, in Hungary, by the law of 1869 , two 
Jewish communities, one Orthodox and the other Liberal, 
may exist in the same place, both enjoying official recogni- 
tion; moreover, there are the so-called status quo com m u n ities 
which, in spite of the Act of 1869 , have retained their 
original structure, and have joined neither the Liberal nor 
the Orthodox group. 
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In the sixteenth century an attempt was made in Poland 
to unite the Jewish communities in a common organization; 
with a view to a better preservation of Jewish interests in 
relations with the Government, they had a common repre- 
sentation in the so-called Synod of the Four Countries. But 
though the Synod long played an important part in the 
Jewish life of Poland, the organization was not reproduced 
in other countries. Only when in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the Jewish communities were reorganized 
by the State, attempts were made in several countries {e.g. in 
Moravia and Hungary) to form unions for certain matters 
with which single communities were not fit to deal, e.g. the 
training of rabbis and religious teachers. The French Con- 
sistorial organization set the example, which, in countries 
where the State did not create such a common organization, 
was replaced by voluntary unions. Thus, in 1869, the Union 
of Jewish Communities was formed in Berlin, followed by 
similar unions in the more important German States. The 
need of such an organization was emphasized by the diflS.- 
culties which of recent times hundreds of Jewish communi- 
ties in small towns experienced with regard to maintain- 
ing a properly organized worship; their membership was 
dwindling, especially through migration to the cities, and 
they became dependent on help from the centre. In the 
spring of 1933, the Jewish unions in the various German 
States combined in a “Eeich-Union of Jewish Provincial 
Associations”. Besides, the chief Jewish associations have 
formed a Board of Deputies to represent the interests of 
German Jewry in its relations with the Government. 

Also in other countries there is a tendency to form com- 
pulsory or voluntary unions of the local communities. In 
Roumania, in 1929, the local Jewish communities were 
recognized by law, and the estabhshment of separate Ortho- 
dox, Liberal, and Sephardic communities was permitted; 
communities of each type combine in a Union, and the three 
Unions in a Jewish Congress, which is supreme in matters of 
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Jewish religion and represents it in relations with the 
Government. It also elects the member of the Senate as- 
signed to the Jews by the Roumanian Constitution. 

In Hungary the Orthodox and the Liberal communities 
each form a union recognized by the State, and since 1929 
also the status quo communities. In 1929 a majority of the 
communities — 134 of the 257 large, and 272 of the 429 small 
communities — were Orthodox; but as in Budapest, which 
comprises half of Hungarian Jewry, in 1930, 199,000 Jews 
belonged to Liberal, and only 35,000 to Orthodox Syna- 
gogues, the following of the former was greater. 

In the United States, the Orthodox, Conservative, and 
Reform congregations have established three separate 
unions — the Union of Orthodox Congregations of America, 
the United Synagogue of America, and the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations — ^which in 1927 comprised 677, 
or 22 per cent, of the congregations and were, in turn, 
united in a central organization, the Synagogue Council of 
America. Their main object is the upkeep of the Rabbinical 
Seminaries, for which they tax their congregations. 

There are also religious associations of which the mem- 
bership includes both communities and individuals; there 
is the ultra-Orthodox Agudath Israel with its centre in 
Frankfort and branches in every part of the world; the 
Association for Liberal Judaism in Germany, fotmded in 
1907; the World Union for Progressive Judaism in Lon- 
don, which represents the interests of Liberal Judaism all 
the world over and in 1928 and 1930 held conferences 
in London and Berlin, attended by delegates from many 
countries. 

In the Zionist Organization, the Mizrachi group aims at 
developing the Jewish commonwealth in Palestine in accord- 
ance with the Torah. More moderate in its religious clauns 
than the Agudath Israel, it favours adjustment of tradition 
to modern conditions, but desires to effect it within the 
framework of the religious laws- 
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(3) Jewish Religious Instkuction 

Attachment to Jewish religion and its customs is strongest 
when acquired at home, and interwoven with the reminis- 
cences of childhood and with the child’s devotion to its 
parents. When Jewish tradition began to disappear in 
Western and Central Europe, and many children learned 
little or nothing of it in their homes, nor received any Jewish 
religious instruction in the school, there was the danger of 
their remaining ignorant of Jewish religion and history. To 
counteract this danger, about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the German Jews, assisted by the Government, 
began to found Jewish religious schools in which children 
were taught religion, Hebrew, and Jewish history and litera- 
ture, either on Sundays or half-holidays; but attendance is 
not obligatory and many children stay away, while in small 
places there are no such schools. In any case the instruction 
is limited to a few hours a week, is supplementary in char- 
acter, and is not treated by the children as equal in import- 
ance to that of their ordinary schools. Conditions are 
similar in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Bulgaria. 

In the United States considerable sums Are spent by the 
Jews on the Jewish education of their children attending 
communal schools. In the nineteenth century the Jewish 
immigrants from Eastern Europe continued to send their 
children to the chayders for rehgious instruction. These, 
however, were reorganized and modernized by the founda- 
tion, in 1909, of the Teachers’ Institute of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary in Cincinnati, and of the Bureau of 
Jewish Education. To-day nearly every large Jewish com- 
munity has a Jewish Centre with a school for the teaching 
of Jewish subjects, and instruction is given in them on 
modem hues, in Enghsh, on Simdays or half -holidays. Most 
of these schools are under the Central Jewish Institute of 
New York. As a rule, the children are taught three to six 
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hours a week from the ages of seven or eight to thirteen. 
The preparation of hoys for the Bar-Mizwah is an important 
object and the conclusion of this instruction. 

In some American towns there are also Jewish secondary 
schools attended by pupils from the Jewish elementary 
schools who wish to continue their Judaistic studies; there are 
also several yeshivas, some of which give general instruction 
and are officially recognized as elementary schools. 

In spite of endeavours to attract Jewish children to the 
religious schools, according to an inquiry made in 1927, in 
New York, of 315,000 Jewish children of school age only 
23-2 per cent attended those schools — in Manhattan, which 
includes the East Side with its immigrant Jewish popula- 
tion, 33 per cent, but only 19 per cent in Brooklyn and 16 
per cent in Bronx. Still, the percentage of children who get 
some kind of religious education is rather higher, for, 
although the majority does not attend the whole course of 
seven years, they do attend for a few years. Probably only 
about one-fourth of the Jewish children receive no religious 
instruction of any kind.^ 

^ For this information I am indebted to Mr. Albert P. Schoolman, 
Director of the Central Jewish Institute in New York. 



CHAPTER XXII 


GEOWTH OF NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

(1) The Jewish Peess 

A SENSE of unity could not be preserved among the Jews 
scattered over many countries without the regular news 
service between tlieni now supplied by the Jewish press, 
i.e. periodicals and newspapers written by Jews for Jews. 
The general press can spare but little space for Jewish 
afiairs, and publishes items about them casually and un- 
systematically, while the Jewish press sets out to report on 
everything which concerns the Jews at home and abroad, 
discusses Jewish problems, and tries to defend Jewish in- 
terests where they are threatened. The importance of the 
Jewish press in a country can serve as measure of the 
interest which its Jews take in Jewish affairs. The Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency, started in London after the War as a 
private undertaking, keeps up a news service in all the 
more important countries, and supplies the press with 
Jewish news. 

Poland, the United States, and Palestine are now the 
centres of the Jewish press. In 1929 there appeared in 
Poland, according to official Polish statistics, 127 periodicals 
in Yiddish and 19 in Hebrew; the number of Jewish period- 
icals published in Polish was not given. Only 27 periodicals 
in Yiddish and Hebrew had been started before 1925, while 
34 in Yiddish and 6 in Hebrew were started in 1929; in the 
same year no fewer than 78 Yiddish and 11 Hebrew period- 
icals stopped pubhcation. A good many among them thus 
proved short-lived, while their small number before the 
War was due to the difficulties under which journalism 
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laboured under Tsarist rule. The majority of these period- 
icals are political and literary, but there are also a number of 
technical ones. 

In the United States, 111 Jewish periodicals were pub- 
lished in 1927^*^ — 


In English . . . .65 

,, Yiddish . . . .41 

„ Hebrew .... 3 
,, other languages ... 2 


They included — 

9 dailies (1 in English, 8 in Yiddish). 

68 weeklies. 

18 naonthlies. 

16 others. 

The Yiddish press in the United States developed 
strongly during the last fifty years because of the coming 
in of more than two milhon East European Jews who 
knew no English. In 1928 the Yiddish dailies alone at- 
tained a circulation of nearly half a million, of which 
about half belonged to the New York Vorwdrts, the paper 
of the Jewish labour parties. But of recent years a marked 
decline has set in of the Yiddish press, immigration having 
stopped, while the younger generation is becoming 
Americanised. 

Of 76 newspapers and periodicals (Jewish and non- 
Jewish) published in Palestine in 1930-1931, 67 were in 
Hebrew; a considerable proportion of them were technical. 
Of the four dailies three were in Hebrew and one was in 
English. In 1928 more than half of the Hebrew papers 
and periodicals published in the world (72) appeared in 
Palestine, the centre of the Hebrew press. 

The present number of Jewish newspapers and period- 
icals appearing in non- Jewish languages is uncertain, but is 

^ According to The American Jewish Year-Book 5690 (Pbiladelpbia, 
1929). 
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estimated at over a hundred. The number of Jewish news- 
papers and periodicals pubhshed in English has increased 
greatly during the last thirty or forty years with the 
growth of Jewries in English-speaking countries, while the 
number of those in German, French, and Russian is 
decreasing. 


(2) Jewish Public Weleake 

(a) Charity as a Religious Duty 

The Jewish religion bids the rich help the poor and 
promises to him a reward (“Good deeds save from death”). 
In the Middle Ages the Jews, as a weak and threatened 
minority, developed — ^like every minority — a strong feeling 
of a common responsibility. In some countries they were 
obliged by law to provide for their poor, or were made 
jointly responsible for taxes or fines imposed on members 
of the community. Moreover, in many a Jewish community 
the members were connected by marriage, which made 
them into an enlarged family bound together by a feeling 
of kinship. Thus, in the course of centuries, the support of 
the poor by the rich became a custom, a duty of the rich, 
and a right of the poor; ^ it has helped to preserve a sense of 
community among the Jews and makes the poor Jew feel 
that he will not be friendless and unprotected in times of 
need. 

(b) Local and Territorial Philanthrojyic Institutions 

Certain kinds of communal welfare organizations have 
existed for centuries, and now exist in most large Jewish 
communities; e.g. societies for burials {chevroih hadishoth), 
for nursing the sick, for providing trousseaux, for assisting 
the poor, and for the care of orphans. Besides, there are 

^ See Israel Abrahams’ Jewish lAfe in the Middle Ages, edited by 
Cecil Roth (London, 1932), p. 331 etff. 
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now socioti<\s for the. caT-o of emigrants, of the aged, health 
and maternity cimtres, <it(‘,. fSome comiminities have set np 
special wi'lfaii’e departnumts, or the various societies have 
formed tiienisidvi's into a union whicli in some places co- 
operates with the, cominujiity. The dewish Social Service 
Association (fornu'.rly called United Hebrew Charities) of 
New York is a union of welfare societies, while the Welfare 
and Youth Ihireau in fh.‘rlin has been set up and is ad- 
ministenul by tlu'. Jinvish cointnunity. In London the 
organising (•■('utn'. is lli<i Board of Cuardians and Trustees 
for the Relicif of tlui dcnvish Poor, foundcid in 1859, and 
working through a number of special sub-committees. 

For purpos(.‘s which cannot be provided for locally, e.g. 
the care of Jmvish ('-migrants in the big ports, of the Jewish 
orphans, sick, aged, or blind, in many countries the welfare 
institutes liave combined into territorial unions. Thus at 
the liead of German Je.wish wiilfare organizations there is 
the Central VV'elfare Oflice iji Berlin, with branches in the 
largest German States and jirovinces; it aims at a rational 
and systematic organization of tin', philanthropic activities, 
and its budget, in 193 1, amounted to about 500,000 marks. 
A similar tcjrritorial organization is the Federation of Jewish 
Keli(r£ Organ izaiicma of Great Britain. 

The number of Jewish oqdians in Eastern Europe in- 
creased enormously as a riisult of the War and post-War 
conditions; and though it has decreased since, yet accord- 
ing to a roj)ort by the Union of Centres for the Care of 
Orphans in Poland, which is assisted by the “Joint”, the 
number of orjihans in their care in 1928 still amounted to 
12,799, 

(c) Inter-7'erntorial Philanthropio Organizations 

The oldest of these is the “Alliance Israi^lite Universelle”, 
founded in X^aris by Adolphe Crdmieux in 1860; it used to 
work for the legal emancipation and moral advancement 
of the Jews, and to help those who suffered because of their 
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religion. Of recent times it lias almost entirely given up 
political and philanthropic work, limiting its activities to 
the upkeep of schools in the Near East, which are attended 
by some 40,000 Jewish children. 

The “Ort” was founded in Russia in 1880, to assist the 
development of handicrafts, industry, and agriculture 
among the Jews. After the War it was reconstituted as a 
world-union in Berlin, but still works chiefly in Eastern 
Europe (Poland, Russia, Roumania, Lithuania, and 
Latvia). In 1929 its receipts amounted to $556,000 
and were derived from subscriptions and donations, and 
a contribution of $50,000 from the American Joint Distri- 
bution Committee. 

Before the War, the Jewish Colonization Association 
(I.C.A.), founded by Baron Hirsch in 1890 with a capital 
of Ers. 200,000,000 (£8,000,000), was the most important 
Jewish philanthrbpical society. In Palestine there is a 
similar institution for agricultural colonization, the Pales- 
tine Jewish Colonization Association (“Pica”), which is a 
branch of the I.C.A. 

During and after the War, the American Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee, foimded in New York in 1914 by American 
Jews, did most of the work for Jewish relief in Eastern 
Europe. At first its work was purely philanthropic, but 
since about 1925, when the political and economic con- 
ditions had become more normal and the currencies stabil- 
ized, the J.D.C. has transferred its attention to constructive 
work, which it does through a new society, the American 
Joint Reconstruction Foundation; it aims at economic 
reconstruction, forms credit associations, tries to settle 
Jews in agriculture, and to train them in handicrafts, etc. 
For agricultTiral colonization in Soviet Russia the J.D.C. 
has established a special organization, the “Agro- Joint”. As 
for the credit associations, in nine countries of Eastern 
Europe their number increased from 92 with a member- 
ship of 24,000 in 1921, to 757 with a membership of 
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310,000 at tlie end of 1931. Tboir own capital at tbe 
end of 1931 amounted to $3,500,000, tlie share of the 
Joint to about $3,000,000, and deposits to $9,000,000; out- 
standing loans to $13,000,000. The average amount of a 
loan was about $50. Of these credit societies, 539 were in 
Poland, 89 in Lithuania, 84 iji Koumania, 22 in Latvia, etc.; 
55 per cent of the crciditors wore tradesmen, and 25 per cent 
artisans and small manufacturers. In Poland, Lithuania, 
and Latvia these credit societies received re -discount 
credits from the National Panics. 

The i-(',ceipts of the J.D.C. are derived from periodical 
“drives” among the American Jews, which between 1914 
and 1928 yic'.lded some $75,000,000. 

The assistance givcti since 1914 to the Jews of Eastern 
Euro])o by tluj American Jews by far surpasses any former 
relief action within Jewry. If the remittances sent to rela- 
tives were included, the sums spent between 1914 and 1930 
by the American Jews on Jewish relief in Eastern Europe 
would probably exceesd $200,000,000. 


(d) Emigrant Welfare 

During the ptjriod of mass (nnigrations from Eastern 
Europe, orgajuzations for advising and liclping emigrants 
played an im[)ortant part. Of these the oldest is the Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society (Ilias) in New York, founded in 
1888 by American Jews; it assists the Jewish immigrants 
in the U.S.A. with legal advice and financial support, and 
helps them to find employment. Following the example of 
the Hias, the “Sofrotimis” Society was founded in Buenos 
Aires, and the “Beneficiento” in Rio de Janeiro. The Im- 
migration Department of the Jewish Agency looks ajfterthe 
immigrants in Palestine and maintains immigration agencies 
(Palestine Offices) in most of the countries of origin. Besides, 
in the emigration and transit countries, emigrants were 
assisted by the I.C.A., the “Hilfsverein” in Berlin, and, 
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after the War, the J.D.C. To co-ordinate their work, these 
societies formed, in 1921, in Berlin, the United Committee 
for Jewish Emigration (“Emigdircct”), which undertook 
the care of the Jewish emigrants from Eastern Europe, who 
had nearly all to pass through Germany. In 1927, Hias, 
Emigdirect, and the I.C.A. formed a now organization, the 
“Hicem”, with centres in Paris and Berlin, which assumed 
the care of all the Jewish emigrants. This could provide 
the necessary guidance to Jewish emigration, save much 
human suffering, and avoid a waste of money; but by a 
cruel coincidence, at the very moment when this organiza- 
tion was formed, the field of its activities was severely re- 
stricted by the closing of most countries to immigration. 


(3) Youth Organizations 

These are of the greatest importance for the maintenance 
of Jewish consciousness, because it is in the years of youth 
that the future attitude of the individual towards Judaism 
is determined. Apart from the Jewish athletic associations, 
described in Chapter XVI , there are many other Zionist youth 
societies, e.g. the “Young Judea” association in the United 
States with some 50,000 members, and the Universal Union 
“Hehaluz” which trains prospective settlers for Palestine. 
The latter had, in 1933, 83,000 members in twenty countries 
(especially in Poland, Roumania, Lithuania, and Germany), 

16.000 of whom were receiving a professional training. 
The “Hashomer Hazair”, with its head ofl&ce in Warsaw 
and a membership of 45,000 in Eastern Europe, is Zionist, 
but aims at developing Palestine on Socialist lines; 1500 of 
its members have settled in Palestine. Similar in outlook 
are the Union of Jewish youth organizations: “Brith 
Hanoax”; the “Gordonia” (named after the late Zionist- 
Socialist leader in Palestine, A. D. Gordon), with about 

32.000 members in 1933; and the youth organization 
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“Liberty”, founded by the Zionist Labour Party, the Poale 
Zion — all three with headquarters in Warsaw. On the other 
hand, the association of grammar-school students “Masada” 
in Poland, and the union “Brith Trumpeldor” (named after 
Joseph Trumpeldor, founder of the “Hehaluz”, killed in an 
Arab attack in Palestine), which in 1931 had 22,000 members 
in 22 countries, are anti-Socialist, and emphasize the need 
of giving young men a military training. The “Brith Trum- 
peldor” is represented in Palestine as well as in Eastern 
Europe, and belongs to the Revisionist wing of the Zionist 
Organization. Among the Zionist youth societies, the “Zeire 
Mizrachi” in Poland and Germany, and the Haluz-groups, 
“Bat Waawoda”, are of a religious character and train 
their members for life in Palestine, but aim at keeping up 
traditional Judaism in Palestine, where they form the 
labour organization “Poale Mizrachi”. 

There is further the Young Men’s Hebrew Association in 
the United States, run on the lines of the Y.M.C.A., and the 
“Union Univcrselle de la Jeunesse Juive” in Paris, with 
branches in France, Holland, etc., whose members are chiefly 
drawn from among the Sephardic youth. 

A place apart is taken by the Jewish student societies, 
formed in Germany since the end of the nineteenth century, 
in imitation of the German student societies. Those united 
in the “Kartell-Convent” (K.C.) stress their German pat- 
riotic character, consider the fight against anti-Semitism 
their chief task, and train their members to defend their 
honour in duels. The national Jewish or Zionist student 
societies form the “Kartell jiidischer Verbindungen” 
(K.J.V.). Jewish student societies of various shades exist 
also in the United States, in Vienna, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania, etc. 

These youth organizations are of importance for Judaism, 
even where their tendencies are not distinctly Jewish, as 
their exclusively Jewish membership binds them to Jewish 
interests, and leads them into the Jewish path. 
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(4) Social Inteecouese 

Before the new rise of anti-Semitism, Jews in culturally 
advanced countries nearly everywhere moved also in non- 
Jewish society, but now in many countries have with- 
drawn, or had to withdraw from it, forming their own Jewish 
lodges, clubs, social and educational societies. This form of 
“social inbreeding” is most highly developed where the 
Jews, so far, have not completely adjusted themselves to 
their cultural surroundings, e.g. in the United States, where 
the majority of the Jews are the first or second generation 
of immigrants. Social intercourse between Jews and non- 
Jews was common in Germany during the Liberal era (in 
the second half of the nineteenth century), but has decreased 
considerably, surviving longest in literary and artistic 
circles. In the other strata of the population Jews and non- 
Jews meet professionally, but there is very little social 
intercourse. Anti-Semitism forces the Jews into a defensive 
position and increases their solidarity; it has thereby 
checked assimilation, and strengthened the Jewish national 
consciousness, which was at an ebb in Western and Central 
Europe. None the less, the number of baptisms and mixed 
marriages has increased, though probably much less than 
it would have, were there not the barrier of anti-Semitism. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


FORMATION OF NEW JEWISH CENTRES 

(1) Hegemony in Jewry 

Uf to the nineteenth century there was only one great 
Jewish centre, that in Eastern Europe, comprising millions 
of Jews, and exercising a decisive influence on Jewish move- 
ments and history. In the nineteenth century a new centre 
arose in Germany, numerically much inferior to the East 
European, but superior to it in political and economic 
influence. Also French Jewry, though unimportant in size, 
assumed a leading position; by founding the “Alliance 
Israchto Universelle” in 1860, they created the first Jewish 
world-organization in the Diaspora, and, by providing 
schools, took charge of the education of the Oriental Jews. 
Under German intellectual influence, the German Jews 
developed Judaistic studies, reformed the Jewish religious 
service, and, jointly with the French and English Jews, 
became the champions of Jewish pohtical emancipation in 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans. 

The predominance of the German Jews in Jewish afiaics 
remained unchallenged till the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; American Jewry, composed mainly of immigrants 
from Germany, willingly accepted the intellectual leader- 
ship of the German Jews, till, as a result of the enormous 
influx of Eaf?t European Jews, its composition underwent a 
complete change. While in the fifties and sixties of the 
nineteenth century American Jewish congregations sought 
rabbis with a knowledge of German, and many Jewish 
newspapers appeared both in Enghsh and German, in 1876 
the &st American Institute for the training of rabbis and 
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for Judaistic studies was founded at Cincinnati. Tlie in- 
creased importance of tlie American J ews became specially 
marked during and after tlie War, when, by their large-scale 
philanthropy, they were able to afford rehef to the destitute 
Jews in Europe. Thus even before 1933, as a result of the 
War and of the German defeat, the 500,000 Jews in Ger- 
many had to yield their leading position in world- Jewry to 
the 4,500,000 American Jews. 

Leadership in world- Jewry has far-reaching cultural 
effects. So long as the Jews have any consciousness of 
unity, and so long as there exist among them differences in 
the level of education, wealth, and political influence, the 
poorer will look up to the more favoured, and the greater 
the assistance given by these, the greater will be their 
authority. In past centuries, famous scholars in Babylon, 
Spain, and Poland were asked to adjudicate difficult re- 
ligious questions, and their dicta became law for the entire 
Diaspora; now leadership in Jewry is based foremost on 
wealth, political influence, and organizing ability. 


(2) Ascendancy of Ameeican Jewry 

American Jewry forms to-day numerically the biggest 
unit, and exceeds all others in wealth and political influ- 
ence, great numbers among them having risen into the 
wealthiest leading circles. Although in the economic crisis 
of 1929-1933 the American Jews suffered great financial 
losses, never in the Diaspora have so many million Jews 
lived in one country in freedom and comfort as now in the 
United States. Their intervention on behalf of their co- 
religionists in Europe was successful on more than one 
occasion, and shortly before the War resulted even in the 
denunciation of the commercial treaty between the United 
States and Russia. The fact that most East European Jews 
have well-to-do relatives in America, and that since 1914 
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the American Joint Distribution Committee has done so 
much for their relief, makes America appear to them as the 
land of tlicir hopes, the land from which “help comes”. 

The influence of American Jewry is marked even in the 
cultural life of the East European Jews. They have founded 
and maintain schools, orphanages, etc., and settle their 
curriculum; through officials sent to Eastern Europe they 
have introduced there their own methods in business and 
organization. Consciously or unconsciously they impress on 
the East European Jews the superiority of their own out- 
look, and American- Jewish influence penetrates into the 
remotest Jewish communities of Eastern Europe. 

It is the view of the representative strata of American 
Jewry regarding the nature and future of Judaism that the 
tradition and culture maintained by the Jews for two 
thousand years is valuable and should be preserved, and 
that it in no way interferes with their full American citizen- 
sliip. Jewish culture, of which religion forms a notable part, 
is to be maintained by means of the Jewish community, 
which is to preserve through the religious services the 
Jewish tradition among the adults and to teach it to the 
children. Tins view favours the adoption of English in place 
of Yiddish, and of secular education, but demands that 
Jewish tradition be maintained as expressed in rehgion, in 
the ethics of the Prophets, in family life, and in Jewish 
folklore. It sets up the conception of “accommodation” as 
against that of assimilation; it desires two ethnic groups to 
exist side by side, each preserving its peculiarities, without 
there being any conflict between them, while the assimila- 
tionists wish the minority group to give up its individuality. 
None the less it is difficult to draw a clear line between 
accommodation and assimilation. Once the Jews adopt the 
vernacular, receive their education in it, and religion ceases 
to be the dominant factor in their lives, little room is 
left for Jewish tradition. Through the narrow channel of 
modern religious instruction, Jewish religion and Jewish 
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history reach the children in homoeopathic doses, and only 
a certain percentage of Jewish children. Still, the “com- 
munity” has done much to keep alive Jewish consciousness 
among the 4,600,000 American Jews, widely difiering in 
origin, and to make them act together in important prob- 
lems afiecting Jewish interests in the United States and 
elsewhere. In this the “community” was powerfully assisted 
by Jewish immigration from Eastern Europe, which, year 
by year, brought a fresh current of vigorous Jewish life 
into America. If thousands of earlier immigrants broke 
away from Judaism, their places were filled by tens of 
thousands of new immigrants, firmly rooted in it. Thus the 
scales were steadily weighted in favour of Jewish tradition. 

Now that the stream of immigration is stopped, and the 
American Jews are cut off from the East European reserves, 
the question arises whether communal organization and 
Jewish religious instruction will suffice to prevent complete 
assimilation, leading to change of religion and mixed mar- 
riages. The Jews born and bred in America now form barely 
one-half of American Jewry, but in twenty orthirtyyears they 
will form an overwhelming majority, and their inclinations 
will most certainly not be towards Jewish tradition. Mixed 
marriages and the joining of non- Jewish religious congrega- 
tions are common among them. Their aim is not to be good 
Jews, but good Americans. Accommodation passes into 
assimilation. Judaism is regarded as an accident of birth, 
irrelevant to their mode of life. 

The American- Jewish assimilation of to-day differs widely 
from that of the German Jews in the nineteenth century; to- 
day in America the non- Jews are less interested in spiritual 
matters than they were in Germany during the Bomantic 
period, when philosophic and literary problems stood in the 
centre of public life. In America games and amusements 
now take up the time not devoted to business; and even with 
the Jews they have attained an importance utterly unknown 
to traditional J ewry,withitsappreciationforspiritual values. 
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The old J ewisli values have faded or disappeared, and Jewish 
life in America has lostmuchof its distinctive characteristics. 
Even in those circles where Jewish national consciousness 
is comparatively strongest, it is merely a faint glimmer, 
occasionally fanned into a blaze by tragic events — such as 
anti-Semitic pogroms in other countries — but is normally 
obliterated by other thoughts and preoccupations. This lack 
of intensity in Jewish life makes it seem doubtful whether, 
in tlie al)Sonce of fresh immigration and in view of the pro- 
gressing Americanization, the American Jews will in the 
long run maintain the leading ])osition in Jewry which their 
political and economic importance has secured for them 
since the War. 


(3) Other Centres ’ 

Now Jewish centres have recently been formed by immi- 
grants in Canada, the Argentine, and South Africa, but 
they arc not sufficiently important in numbers or in their 
Jewish cultural achievements over to become leaders in 
Jewry. 

Russian Jewry is now a mere shadow of its previous self. 
As a religious community it lias been well-nigh destroyed 
by the Soviet Government, and it is cut off from world- 
Jewry by the political and cultural isolation of Russia. A 
limb has been wrenched from the living body of Jewry. 
The three million Jews in Poland and a few hundred 
thousand in Lithuania and Latvia, and the million in 
Roumania, who, to a high degree, still adhere to the Jewish 
language and tradition, and have been promised cultural 
autonomy besides legal equality, might become the spiritual 
leaders of Jewry, were their economic situation better. 
But all their forces arc taken up by a desperate struggle 
for existence, and their dependence on financial aid from 
abroad deprives them of the prestige required in leaders. 

The Jews of Palestine have developed an intense Jewish 
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life on new foundations. By reviving the Hebrew language, 
by building up the Hebrew University and a comprehensive 
system of schools, by bringing together many Jewish 
scholars and authors, by founding Jewish towns and 
villages, by turning to agriculture, by reviving old Jewish 
customs in historic surroundings, they have re-created a 
Jewish life which is watched with interest and pride by the 
Jews in other countries. Additional importance has been 
given to activities in Palestine by the international recog- 
nition of the Jewish National Home. The number of Jews 
in Palestine is still small (230,000 in 1933), and an increase 
by means of immigration requires material assistance from 
the Jews in other countries. But it has come to be realized 
that work for Palestine is not philanthropy, but is work for 
a new Jewish Commonwealth of unique value to world- 
Jewry. If the number of Jews in Palestine is considerably 
raised, and a new Jewish life grows up, after nearly two 
thousand years the leadership in J ewry will once more pass 
to Palestine. Twenty years ago, when the Jews of Palestine 
numbered only 80,000, and the majority of them lived on 
JchaluJcha (pious gifts collected in the Diaspora), such an idea 
would have seemed fantastic; but it is no longer so to-day. 
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HISTOUY AND AOIIIEVKMENTS OE ZIONISM 

1. HISTORY 

(1) Mhssianio Zionism 

The Zionist inovonKnit lias a twofold origin: an East and a 
West Eurofx'.an, a Messianic and a political origin. Even in 
tlie nineteenth century the liopc^ was still alive in East 
European Jewry for the coming of the Messiah who from 
the uttermost ends of the <',arth would lead the Jews back to 
Palestine and r{‘.vive their ancient kingdom. From time to 
time this hope received a further impulse, as certain states- 
men played on it for their own ends; thus in 1799 Napoleon 
during his Egyptian campaign tried to win over the Ori- 
ental Jews to his side by holding out to them a hope of the 
revival of their kingdom. In 1841, when after the defeat of 
Mehmet Ali Palestine passed into the hands of the European 
Great Powers, Coloncd Churchill, British Consul at Beirut, 
submitted to the Jewish, Board of Deputies in London a 
plan for the restoration of the Jewish kingdom, but re- 
ceived no support from themJ 
When in 1882 pogroms and anti-Semitic legislation re- 
duced the Russian Jews to despair and gave rise to mass 
emigration, the vast majority went to America, but a small 
fraction, mostly of the intelligentsia, turned to Palestine. 
They thought that the Jews should not passively await the 
coming of the Messiah and the restoration of the Jewish 
State, but should seek to prepare the way for it by settling 

^ For the early history of Zionism see N. Sokolow, History of Zionism, 
2 vols. (London, 1919). 
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and working in Palestine. This idea was first clearly ex- 
pressed by Leo Pinsker, of Odessa, in his book, Auto-Emanci- 
pation, published in 1882. At that time Palestine had no 
ports, railways, or roads; the Turkish administration was 
inefiicient and corrupt. The inhabitants, who numbered 
some 300,000, were on the lowest cultural and economic 
level; malaria and trachoma were endemic. In 1882 the 
34,000 Jewish inhabitants — ^half of them Ashkenazim and 
half Sephardim — ^inhabited the four “holy cities ” , J erusalem, 
Hebron, Safed, and Tiberias, subsisting mainly on charity 
from Europe; there were no J ewish agricultural settlements 
and practically no industry. 

Undeterred by circumstances, the Russian forerunners of 
Zionism formed in Odessa, in 1885, the society “Khoveve 
Zion” (Friends of Zion) for promoting emigration to Pales- 
tine. They did not know either the country or its economic 
possibilities, and the movement was actuated by sentiment 
rather than by reason. Jewish colonization on a large scale 
was not as yet possible in Palestine. Although Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild of Paris took the greatest interest in 
it and, from 1885 onwards, devoted large sums of money to 
it, it was only possible for a few hundred Jewish famihes to 
settle there every year and start a new economic existence. 
Palestine could not become a refuge for the hundreds of 
thousands, nay, the millions, of Jews anxious to leave 
Russia. Achad Haam (Usher Ginzberg), who visited Pales- 
tine in 1890, reached the conclusion that although it could 
not receive a great Jewish immigration, it was fit to become 
the spiritual centre of Jewry. The return of a certain number 
of Jews to Palestine was to him not an end in itself, but was, 
by creating a centre of real Jewish hfe, to be the means for 
revitalizing world-Jewry. He imderstood that this was not 
possible without a considerable Jewish settlement in Pales- 
tine, which was to be economically self-sufficient; it was to 
consist not of traders, dependent on Arab customers, but of 
Jewish peasants, a future bulwark against assimilation. 
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(2) Political Zionism 

Anti-Semitism, which revived in Germany and Austria 
about 1875, gave the first impulse to Zionism in Western 
and Central Europe, where the Jews were utterly unpre- 
pared for such a revival, having in the preceding two or 
three generations done all they could to become assimilated 
to their non-Jewish fellow-citizens. They believed they had 
earned tlieir full admission among the peoples of Western 
and Central Europe, and their disappointment therefore 
was great when anti-Semitism, which seemed extinct, re- 
appeared, sliowing clearly what a wide gulf still separated 
them from the non-Jews. 

Theodore Herzl (1860-1904), the founder of political 
Zionism, openly admitted that the Dreyfus case (1895) was 
for him the turning-point. Till then he had regarded the 
assimilation of the Jews as a natural and desirable process, 
but the anti- Jewish passions evoked in the French people 
by the Dre 3 dTis case as in a flash revealed to him the true 
situation. He realized the existence of a latent hatred of the 
Jews in the non- Jews which, at the slightest provocation, is 
apt to burst into a flame. He explained this by the fact that 
the Jews had no State of their own — they were defenceless 
against attack, and incapable of national achievements; if 
anywhere in the world they had a “Jewish State”, they 
would be equal to other nations and would be treated as 
such. In his book, The Jewish State (Vienna, 1896), Herzl did 
not name the territory; only when he became acquainted 
among them, did he decide for Palestine. He then ap- 
with the aims of the “Khoveve Zion”, and found allies 
proached the Sultan of Turkey for the grant of a Charter for 
the colonization of Palestine, but failed to obtain it. Still, 
by summoning Zionist Congresses in 1897, 1898, 1899, 1901, 
and 1903, he succeeded in spreading the conception of 
“a home m Palestme secured by public law” m a large 

2b 
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part of Jewry, founded the Zionist Organization, and even 
interested non- Jews in his plan. In 1899, on his initiative, 
the Jewish Colonial Trust was founded in London as the 
financial instrument of the Zionist Organization, and in 
1901, at the suggestion of Professor Hermann Schapira, and 
under HerzFs leadership, the Jewish National Fund was 
started, with the aim of acquiring land for the Jewish people 
in Palestine. 

Many hopes were based by the Zionists on “the creation 
for the Jewish people of a home in Palestine secured by 
public law”. It was to be a refuge for those Jews who either 
could not, or would not, remain in the countries of their 
birth; through the foundation of a Jewish national and cul- 
tural centre it was to counteract the tlireatening disruption 
of Jewry by assimilation; it was to give the Jews a voice in 
international politics and enable them to protect Jewish in- 
terests where they were too weak to defend themselves; and 
by high cultural attainments in Palestine it was to regain 
for the Jewish people a place among the nations and make 
known their share in the development of civilization, now 
credited to individual Jews only, or to the nations among 
whom they hve. 

(3) The Baleoub Declaration and the Palestine 

Mandate 

Even in HerzFs lifetime, and still more after his death in 
1904, the Zionist movement suffered because of the cleav- 
age between the “practical” Zionism of the East European 
and the “political” Zionism of the Western Jews. To the 
East European Jews Zionism meant the fulfilment of the 
hope for a return to Palestine, inherent in Jewish history, 
and they meant to work for it in Palestine, culturally and 
economically, even without having received political guar- 
antees; while the Western Jews were primarily in search of 
a territory for Jewish immigration and self-government, to 
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be acquired by diplomatic negotiations — Palestine was to 
be that territory, because the chances of obtaining it seemed 
comparatively favourable. When in 1903 the hope vanished 
of reaehing an understanding with Turkey, Herzl readily 
entered into the proposal of the British Government to hand 
over Uganda for Jewish colonization. The East European 
Zionists looked upon this as a betrayal of the Zionist idea, 
which for them was inseparably connected with Palestine. 
The Ugaiida scheme was abandoned, but the struggle be- 
tween the two factions in Zionism continued, to the detri- 
ment of the work in Palestine, and by 1914 only some minor 
attempts liad been made in the matter of rural and urban 
colonization. The quarrel only ceased when during the War 
Palestine was conquered by British troops, and Herzl’s 
dream of a Charter was unexpectedly realized. Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, a Jew of Bussian birth but naturalized in Great 
Britain, in 1917 obtained through Mr. Balfour, the Foreign 
Secretary, a declaration from the British Government pro- 
mising assistance to the Jewish people in the building up 
of the Jewish National Home in Palestine. When after the 
War Palestine was plaeod under the League of Nations, 
Great Britain received a Mandate for the country, em- 
bodying the Balfour Declaration, which thus became part 
of the Palestine Constitution (Palestine Order in Council of 
1922). The Mandate bases the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine ou the liistorieal connexion of the Jewish people 
with the country. The Mandatory Power is charged with 
placing Palestine under such political, administrative, and 
economic conditions as will secure the establishment of the 
Jewish. National Home, and in this work it is to have the 
advice and co-operation of an appropriate “Jewish Agency” 
to be set up for the purpose. Thus the legal guarantees de- 
manded by Herzl for the colonization of Palestine have been 
, obtained. 

The geographical position of Palestine, next to Egypt and 
the Suez Canal, gave Great Britain a direct interest in a 
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settlement of pro-Britisli Jews in Palestine, while her con- 
nexion with Zionism established for her a moral claim to the 
administration of the country. Nor were the Jewish sym- 
pathies, gained all over the world by the Balfour Declara- 
tion, a negligible factor, either in 1917 or after. But perhaps 
more important than any political considerations were 
humane and religious motives. Many people in Great Britain, 
and foremost among them Mr. Balfour, thought it only 
just that when so many oppressed nationalities were granted 
independence, the claim of the Jews should also receive 
attentio^^, and that amends should be made for old wrongs 
inflicted on them. Moreover, many pious Christians in Great 
Britain, of the higliest intellectual standing, believed, like 
the Jews, that the words of the Prophets must be fulfilled in 
the return of the Jews to Palestine. English literature of the 
past two centuries contains many references to that idea, 
which was most clearly stated in a now forgotten hook, 
published anonymously in London in 1753,^ when the 
naturahzation of the Jews in England was discussed. The 
author writes: 

... I shall endeavour to prove from the Prophets . . . that the Jews 
are to be colleeted into a body again, and restored to their own 
country, and settled therein as a State once more after having been 
induced to come into some certain method of serving God, in a 
manner agreeable to Him. ... I shall endeavour to prove from the 
same authority that the British Isles are to bo the country, to which 
the Jews will owe their collection, restoration, and settlement above- 
mentioned. ... I shall endeavour to prove [from the Prophets and 
“the prophecies of Jesus of Nazareth and His Apostles”] . . . that 
the collection and restoration of the Jews ... so far from injuring 
the inhabitants of Great Britain . . . will be a great means of securing 
their own hberties and completing their own happiness. 

Similar ideas were voiced in the nineteentb century. In 
Tancred (1847) Disraeli expressed liis hope for the return of 

^ Reflections on the Past and Present Stale of the Jews (London, 1753), 

p. 4. 
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the Jews to Palestine. About 1880, Laurence Olipbant, 
actuated by religious and phUantbropic motives, tried to 
obtain tbe Sultan’s permission for tbe Jews to settle in Pales- 
tine, while be himself, from Haifa, assisted them in their first 
efiorts at colonization. 

British public opinion was prepared for the acceptance of 
the Palestine Mandate by the British Government. In 1920 
Sir Herbert Samuel, who was friendly to Zionism, was ap- 
pointed High Commissioner of Palestine, which post he held 
till 1925. During the War a railway connexion had been 
established with Egypt, and during his period of administra- 
tion the post and communications were improved, the equal- 
ization of Hebrew with Arabic and English, as prescribed 
by the Mandate, was put into practice, reforms of customs 
and taxation wore begun, sanitation, afiorestation, and land 
registration were organized on a modern basis, and legisla- 
tion adapted to new requirements. Thanks to an ordered 
administration ensuring general security, to the introduction 
of education for the Arabs, and to a fairer system of taxa- 
tion, and in consequence of a strong influx of Jewish capital, 
a considerable advance was achieved in the cultural and 
economic development of the country. In 1927 a Palestine 
currency was established, and a loan of £4,500,000 was 
floated for public works, especially for Haifa harbour. Towns 
and largo villages were granted municipal autonomy. In 
1922 a plan for a Legislative Council failed owing to Arab 
opposition to the proposed number of official members on it. 

The relations between Arabs and Jews, satisfactory 
enough before the War, have since become far less friendly. 
In 1921 and 1929 serious conflicts broke out between them, 
during which several hundred Jews and Arabs lost their 
lives. After the troubles of 1929, which had their origin in 
a dispute about the right of the Jews to pray at the Wail- 
ing Wall, the British Government dispatched the Shaw 
Commission, and Sir John Hope Simpson to Palestine to in- 
vestigate the grievances of Jews and Arabs. Their reports 
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on the extent of displacement of the Arabs from land and 
employment, since disproved, influenced the British Govern- 
ment to the detriment of the Jews. In that spirit the White 
Paper of October 1930 was issued, in which the Arab rights 
were stressed and those of the Jews were pared down. After 
a Cabinet Conference had re-examined the White Paper, the 
position as defined by the Mandate was restored in a letter 
addressed to Dr. Weizmann by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald (February 1931). 


II. ACHIEVEMKNTS OK ZIONISM 

(1) Activities in Palestine ^ 

In 1897, at the time of the first Zionist Congress, the 
number of Jews in Palestine amounted only to about 50,000; 
by 1914 it had increased to 85,000-90,000, and, after having 
been reduced to 65,000 in 1918, rose again to 83,000 in 1922 
and to 180,000 (17 per cent of the population) in 1931.® This 
increase is chiefly due to immigration, which in the nine 
years 1923-1931 left a net surplus (after deducting re-emi- 
grants) of 70,000, of about 12,000 in 1932, and of about 

30.000 in 1933. Under the Palestine immigi'ation rules, 
Jews possessing a minimum capital of £1000 (£250 in the 
case of skilled artisans), or dependent relatives of residents 
in Palestine who are in a position to support them, are freely 
admitted, while labour immigration is regulated in accord- 
ance with a schedule fixed by the Government every six 
months in accordance with the prospects of additional em- 

^ See pampUet, The Statistical Bascji of Sir John Hope Simpson’s Re- 
port (London, 1931); also ray article, “Tw(raty-fivc Years of Palestine”, 
in the Theodore Herzl Memorial, p. 195, published by the review New 
Palestine (Now York, 1929); and Adolf Boohra, Tlte. Zionist Movement, 
2 vols. (Berlin, 1920-1921). 

® For December 1933 the number of Jews may bo estimated at 

230.000 (20-3 per cent of the population). 
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ployment. The bulk of the immigration certificates issued 
under that schedule are handed over to the Jewish Agency, 
which distributes them among the various countries. 

The money required for Palestine is raised by means of 
volmitary contributions to two funds, the Jewish National 
Fund (Keren Kayemeth Leyisrael), which buys land and 
lets it to settlers on perpetual leases, and the Palestine 
Foundation Fund (Keren Hay essod), which looks after agri- 
cultural colonization, industrial development, the upkeep of 
schools, etc. Before the War the contributions to the Zionist 
funds were small, but they have greatly increased since the 
Balfour Declaration. Between 1921 and June 30, 1932, the 
revenues of tlie Keren Hayessod reached a total of 
£4,714,000, and those of the Jewish National Fund a sum of 
about £2,250,000. Besides, much larger sums were placed 
in Palestine by private Jewish investors in the purchase of 
land, the laying out of plantations, the building of houses, 
in mortgages, in industrial and commercial concerns, etc. 

The agricultural population increased as a result of immi- 
gration and the influx of capital. Of the total area of Pales- 
tine, measuring about 26,000,000 dunam (6,500,000 acres), 
about half is cultivable. In 1933 the Jews owned 1,100,000 
dunam (of which a million arc cultivable), as compared 
with 400,000 in 1920; 300,000 dunam of the Jewish land 
belong to the National Fund. In 1920 the population of 
the Jewish agricultural settlements amounted to 15,000, 
in 1933 to 50,000, of whom about two-thirds hved by agri- 
culture. A great part of the Plain of Esdraelon (Emek Jes- 
reel), the largest in Palestine, has been acquired by the Jews 
since 1921, and more than twenty settlements have been 
founded there; in 1933 they had about 7000 inhabitants, 
engaged chiefly in dairy farming. A further area for about 
thirty new settlements has been acquired in the coastal plain, 
where orange plantations form the basis of agriculture. In 
1920 only about 30,000 dunam were planted with oranges, 
of which 10,000 belonged to Jews; by 1933 the area had 
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increased to 200,000 dunam, of whicli more than half was 
owned by Jews. In 1932-1933, 4,600,000 boxes of oranges 
were exported (more than half by Jewish planters), and 
brought in more than £1,000,000 to the planters. Orange 
plantations in the coastal zone are the most lucrative branch 
of Palestine agriculture. The mixed form of agriculture in 
the Emek Jesreel, which consists chiefly of dairy farming, 
supplemented by poultry farming and market gardening, is 
less remunerative, and only just assures the livelihood of 
the farmer; but it has the advantage of working mainly for 
the home market. Least remunerative is the cultivation of 
cereals in the Lower Galilean colonies. An experimental 
station, founded by the Zionist Organization in 1922, aims 
at improving agricultural methods, combating animal and 
vegetable pests, introducing new forms of cultivation, and 
assisting the colonists with advice and instruction. 

Marked progress has also been achieved in industry. 
While in 1920 only about 10,000 Jews lived by handi- 
crafts and industry, at the census of 1931 their number 
had increased to 49,623. The main industrial products 
are cement, oil, soap, wine, flour, textiles, furniture, cigar- 
ettes, chocolate, and souvenirs; and an important place is 
taken by the building trade and printing. A power station 
founded with Jewish capital on the River Jordan supphes 
the country with electricity. The exploitation of the inex- 
haustible deposits of potash and bromide of the Dead Sea 
has been undertaken by the Palestine Potash Company, 
founded largely by Jewish capital and initiative. Jewish 
industry is chiefly concentrated in Haifa and Tel-Aviv. Tel- 
Aviv was founded in 1908 as a suburb on the dunes outside 
Jaffa, but now — ^ia 1933 — with its 70,000 inhabitants (99 
per cent of them Jews) is larger than Jaffa. Similarly the 
number of Jews in Haifa, Jerusalem, and Tiberias has in- 
creased considerably, and modern Jewish districts have been 
built in these towns; in Jerusalem, 51,000 Jews form 67 per 
cent of the population. Tourist trafi&c is an important source 
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of income for the urban population. Many Jews enter the 
liberal professions (including the teaching profession) or 
become ofl&cials. 

A network of Jewish schools was founded and maintained 
by the Zionist Organization, which in 1932 handed it over 
to the Knesseth Israel. These schools receive certain grants 
from the Palestine G-overnment, and include kindergartens, 
elementary and secondary schools, training schools for 
teachers, and a Technical High School. In 1931-1932 they 
wore attended by 23,120 Jewisli pupils. Besides, there were 
other Jewisli schools with 11,970 pupils. In these schools 
all, or at least several, subjects are taught in Hebrew. 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, founded in 1925 with 
the aid of largo contributions from American Jews, com- 
prised in 1933 an Institute of Humanities (especially for 
Jewish Studies), and departments of chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, and biology. The National Library is in- 
corporated with that of the University; they now contain 
about 200,000 volumes. 

It is an achievement of Palestinian Jewry that Hebrew 
has become their language in Palestine. The task was not an 
easy one, as from a practical point of view the languages of 
the immigrants (Russian, Polish, German, etc.) might have 
been more serviceable than Hebrew, which is spoken only 
by a small community. But the Hebrew language was indis- 
pensable as a bond of national union, and this prevailed over 
all practical considerations. It has thus become the native 
tongue of the rising generation. Since the War also the 
knowledge of English has naturally increased among the 
Palestinian Jews, who will, no doubt, like other small 
nations, speak one world-language besides their own tongue. 

The Palestinian Jews have succeeded in organizing them- 
selves in aTi elected national body, the “Knesseth Israel”, 
which is recognized by the Government as representing 
them in religious, cultural, and communal afEairs, and is 
endowed with the power to tax its members. The ultra- 
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ortliodox Jews of the Agudath Israel remain outside the 
Knesseth Israel, because it does not conform to their 
standards of Jewish tradition. 

The revival of Hebrew has atti’acted Hebrew authors 
from the Diaspora to Palestine, wliich has thus become the 
centre of Hebrew literature. About 3000 Hebrew books have 
been published there during the last ten years — chiefly of a 
literary character and books for children, but also scientific 
works. In 1930 there were 50 Jewish printing-works em- 
ploying 500 workmen, aiid of the 283 books published in 
Palestine in 1931-1932, 234 were in Hebrew. Also the 
Hebrew theatre has taken root in Palcstiiui, and has made 
great progress since the War; there are two dramatic com- 
panies, the Habimah and the Ohel. The Jewish taste for 
music has led to the founding of several schools of music, 
and the most noted Jewish musicians of the world visit 
Palestine. 

A marked feature of the economic life of Palestine is the 
growth of Jewish co-operatives, of which there were about 
250 in 1930. Most numerous among them arc the credit 
associations, which in 1933 had more than 35,000 members; 
moreover, there are co-operative stores, co-operatives of 
producers, for marketing produce, for motor transport, etc. 
Among the Jewish agricultural settlements, the agricultural 
co-operative farms (iCvuzoth) are numerous. 

Labom', owing to its good organization, exercises a strong 
influence in political life; in the elections to the Knesseth 
Israel, in January 1931, Labour obtained half of the total 
vote. 


(2) Influence of Zionism on the Diaspora 

In Eastern Euroipe, where the Jews were still conscious of 
their separate national individuality and differed widely 
from their Christian neighbours, they enthusiastically 
welcomed the rise of Zionism which was to restore them to 
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political and cultural freedom. Only part of the assimilated 
upper classes stood aloof, and also part of the orthodox Jews, 
for whom Zionism was too secular and too liberal. 

In Central and Western Europe Zionism came too late for 
the majority of the Jews; they had advanced too far along 
the road of assimilation to turn back. Thoxigh disappointed 
at the revival of anti-Semitism, most of them hoped that it 
would pass, and that ultimately the Jews would attain full 
equality; in the meantime they tried to make the best of 
things. Here Herzl’s call was heard chiefly by immigrants 
from Eastern Europe, and by the students, who found in 
Zionism a dignified reply to the anti-Semitism of their 
surroundings — it restored their self-respect as Jews, From 
the students Zionism spread to other circles of the Jewish 
youth, and some drew the logical conclusion and emigrated 
to Palestine. Others, who could not, or would not, do so, 
assisted in the work of the Organization, and tried to 
strengthen the Jewish national consciousness in the Dia- 
spora by propagating Jewish knowledge, by improving the 
communal organizations, etc. Were it not for Zionism, the 
present generation in Western and Central Europe would 
have been completely lost to Judaism, 

The further the Jews were removed from East European 
influences, and the loss they had to suffer from anti-Semitism, 
the less did they respond to the call of Zionism. In the 
United States, the movement has found the strongest sup- 
port with the immigrants who had grown up in Eastern 
Europe, and had brought with them a knowledge and 
consciousness of Judaism; in the second and third genera- 
tions of immigrants Zionism is much weaker, and it has 
found comparatively few followers among the Americanized 
Sephardic and Gorman Jews. 

Between April 1, 1921, and June 30, 1932, the Jews of the 
United States contributed 61 per cent of the revenue of the 
Keren Hayessod, and those of Great Britain with Canada and 
South Africa, 17 per cent. The average contribution of world- 
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Jewry (excluding Soviet Russia, wKere Zionist collections 
are illegal) amounted in tliose eleven years to eight shillings 
per head. In South Africa and Canada the per capita con- 
tribution is much higher — Zionism there is strong and the 
Jews prosperous. On the other hand, the low average in 
Poland is due to the poverty of the Polish Jews, to whom a 
shilling means more than ten or twenty shilhngs to Jews in 
some other countries. 

With the East European Jews, Zionism has converted a 
vague hope or idea into a concrete, practicable programme, 
and focussed their desires for national survival; through it 
Jewish life has acquired sense and substance. For many 
West European Jews, especially of the younger generation, 
Zionism has called a halt on the road to assimilation; it has 
shown them the way by which the Jews can once more 
attain a life of their own, and regain their position among 
the nations. The numb indifierence, characteristic of Jewish 
life at the end of the nineteenth century, has given way to 
movement and work. Moreover, Zionism, by appealing for a 
joint efiort, by creating a world organization, and by hold- 
ing world congresses, has revived the sense of Jewish unity. 
It has changed the Jews, who hitherto, at the best, were 
only prepared to combine for defence against anti-Semitism, 
into a community ready to undertake constructive work. 

A new justification and impulse were given to the Zionist 
movement by the anti- Jewish policy adopted in Germany 
in 1933. The hope of attaining full equality, for which four 
generations of German Jews had striven, broke down, and 
in consequence many German Jews gave up the idea of 
complete assimilation and turned to Zionism. About 8000 
Jews, mostly of the younger generation, left Germany for 
Palestine in the first nine months of 1933; there are, how- 
ever, among them also many distinguished physicians and 
scientists, whose coming has raised the level of medicine 
and science in Palestine. 



CHAPTER XXV 


PALESTINIAN PROBLEMS 

(1) The Absorptive Capacity of Palestine 

The question which is often asked as to how many Jews can 
find a livelihood in Palestine cannot he answered, as the 
absorptive capacity of a country depends on variable 
economic conditions. During the four centuries of Turkish 
rule, Palestine was sadly neglected. The marvellous Roman 
waterworks were allowed to fall into disrepair, forests were 
cut down, while under the feudal system the soil was culti- 
vated in an iirational manner. Political and economic 
insecurity forced the fellaheen tenants to limit themselves 
to the growing of cereals — ^uncertain in their tenure they 
could hardly plant fruit-trees. Thus Palestine, though in its 
climate and soil better suited for the cultivation of trees, 
was converted into a grain-growing country. In modern 
times, therefore, it could hold its own among the great new 
grain countries only by lowering the standard of living of 
its peasants to a degrading minimum. After fifteen years 
of British administration conditions are slightly better, 
but to this day the fellaheen, who form the majority of 
the Arab population, can eke out a mere pittance from 
their land. They live chiefly on their own produce, and 
bring little to market, so that their purchasing power is 
small. 

This naturally results in a serious limitation of trade. In 
other countries Jewish immigrants find as traders consider- 
able scope in non- Jewish agriculture, industry, and handi- 
crafts, but whatever openings there are for trade in Pales- 
tine are already worked by the very efGlcient Arab traders. 
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The great Jewish iramigration wave of 1925 brought many 
experienced business men to Palestine, who failed, however, 
to find occupation and had to leave the country. Conditions 
may improve if the fellaheen, as seems probable, take to 
more profitable branches of agriculture, and increase there- 
by their purchasing power. Further, one can count on a 
growth of the transit trade with Iraq and Persia through 
the new Haifa harbour, and as a result of the construc- 
tion of a projected railway and motor road from Haifa to 
Baghdad. 

Hotels, restaurants, places of amusement, and transport, 
which even to-day employ a large number of Jews, can be 
expected to develop still further with the growing tourist 
traffic. For centuries Palestine has been a sacred land of 
pilgrimage, and it still attracts Christians, Jews, and 
Mohammedans alike. Since the War, tourist traffic has 
greatly increased as Palestine has been linked up with the 
railway system of Egypt, the tourist country 'par excellence, 
and large modern hotels and good motor roads have been 
built. The Jewish work of reconstruction has attracted 
Jewish tourists from America and Europe. Every spring 
they visit Tcl-Aviv, with its bathing-beach, marvellous 
climate, sporting, artistic, and social meetings, Jerusalem 
with its historic monuments, Haifa with its rising in- 
dustries, and the agricultural settlements. The Zionists 
of the Diaspora now go to Palestine, as in previous times 
pious Jews went there on religious grounds. The main 
tourist traffic now lasts only from February till April or 
May. But the exceptionally mild and dry climate of the 
Jordan Valley, and the curative qualities of the Dead Sea 
and of the sulphur springs of Tiberias, may perhaps in future 
attract many visitors in search of recreation or cure, 
and may lead to the establishment of winter and health 
resorts. 

Agriculture could offer openings to further tens of 
thousands of new settlers, if marshy districts, such as Beisan 
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and Hule, were drained, irrigation was extended,’- and undei 
a more intensive system of cultivation the present owners 
of land could gain a livelihood from a much smaller area, 
and sell their surplus to new settlers. The most advan- 
tageous form of agriculture is a combination of plantations 
with vegetable, poultry, and dairy farming. Such a family 
holding costs (including the land) about £1000; hut only the 
younger people with an agricultural training are suited foi 
such settlements. In spite of considerable expenditure, 
between 1921 and 1930, each year only a few hundred 
Jewish famiUes were settled on the land. The experience 
gained will naturally he of use in the future; moreover, 
Jewish settlers with means of their own are now coming to 
Palestine in considerable numbers, especially from Germany. 
It is therefore not unlikely that during the next decade a 
yearly average of at least a thousand families will be settled. 
This would mean, ten years hence, an addition of 10,000 
agricultural families — or 60,000 persons — so that the total 
Jewish agricultural population would have increased to 
about 100,000. 

East European immigrants have proved enterprising and 
successful in industry, and many products, formerly im- 
ported, are now being manufactured by the Jews ha Pales- 
tine. The further development of Palestinian industry will, 
however, depend on whether it succeeds in conquering also 
the markets of the neighbouring Oriental countries. The 
means of communication with Syria, Iraq, Persia, and 
Egypt are being improved, the pipe-hne from the Mosul 
oilfields to Haifa will provide cheap fuel, and the immigrants 
from Eastern Europe bring industrial experience to Pales- 
tine, which is lacking in the surrounding countries. On the 
other hand, the Governments of those countries try to 
develop their own industries by means of protective tariffs; 

It has now been established that certain districts, e.g. the Eadraelon 
Valley, are much richer in underground water than was previously 
thought. 
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and the rate of wages of the Jewish workman in Palestine 
is higher, and his working day shorter. 

Palestine is at a disadvairtage as regards tariffs because, 
under the Mandate, it is bound by the “most-favoured- 
nation clause” to all Powers which are members of the 
League of Nations. As, however, the imports of Palestine are 
two or three times higher than its exports, trade could be 
managed more advantageously under an autonomous tariff. 
Palestine would then be in a position to conclude commercial 
treaties with the different States, and to claim special terms 
where it is a big customer; but at present it is free to make 
such arrangements only with the Asiatic countries which 
were formerly under Turkish rule and liave attaiived inde- 
pendence since the War — S 3 a’ia, Iraq, ajid Arabia. Till now 
(1933) a satisfactory commercial treaty has been concluded 
only with Syria, while with Iraq negotiations are in progress. 
Endeavours to include Palestine among the countries of 
the British Empire which since the Ottawa Conference of 
1932 have enjoyed preferential tariffs, have so far been 
unsuccessful, but are being continued. 

Under these conditions it is very difficult to foresee what 
number of Jewish immigrants Palestine will be able to 
absorb. In making an estimate for the next ten years, one 
might argue from past experience that for everyone hundred 
inhabitants living by agriculture, two or tliree liundred have 
foimd employment in other occupations; and should the 
export trade, which hitherto has been small, increase, the 
proportion would improve still further. On the previous 
basis, if in ten years the Jewish agricultural population 
were to increase by 50,000, the total Jewish population 
(including the natural increase) would grow to about half 
a million. Then 3 per cent of world- Jewry would live- 
in Palestine, forming about 30 per cent of its population. 
It is probable that in the following decade a similar, or 
even larger, programme could more easily be carried out; 
hitherto every mass immigration of Jews has proved that, 
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once tlie initial difficulties are overcome, immigration 
increases automatically. 

(2) Endeavoues at Social Reform 

Already in the days of Her^l, Zionists declared that the 
Jews must not transplant to Palestine aU the economic and 
social conditions of their life in the Diaspora, whether these 
were freely assumed or forced upon them; with the legal 
status and occupational structure, their social ethics must 
undergo a change. Thus the J ewish National Eund was started 
in order to acquire Palestinian land for the J ewish people, and 
to prevent land speculation and profiteering by individuals 
at the expense of the community. Herzl also favoured a 
seven-hours day, co-operative agricultural settlements, 
political equality for women, etc. These initial social 
tendencies were emphasized by the fact that a large propor- 
tion of the immigrants to Palestine consisted of young 
people, educated in Russia during the period of intense 
social ferment after 1900. For them the new national life iu 
Palestine meant social reform, and they demanded that Euro- 
pean or American capitalism should not be slavishly repro- 
duced, but that a fairer social system should be the aim; 
the exponent of this idea has been the Organization of 
Jewish Workmen in Palestine, foimded in 1920 as a trade 
union organization. Further, there were two pohtical labour 
parties, the Marxist “Achdut Awodah”, and the less doc- 
trinaire “Hapoel Hazair”; in 1929 they joined into one 
party, which belongs to the Socialist (Second) International. 
Within the Zionist Organization the Labour Party stands 
for the principles of the Jewish National Fund, i.e. that land 
should be given on a perpetual lease to agricultural settlers 
while the ownership is vested in the community; for a 
co-operative organization of credit and trade; for an eight- 
hours day; prohibition of child labour; fair wages, pro- 
gressive taxation, free education, etc. It upholds the idea 

20 
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of collective production in agriculture {Icvuzah) where 
demanded by the settlors, thougli it does not oppose indivi- 
dual farms, provided the settler cultivates his land with the 
help of his family, without hired labour. In 1933 the mem- 
bership of the trade union organization amounted to 35,000, 
as against 4400 in 1920; it included also office workers and 
members of the liberal professions, 8700 wives of members, 
and 1600 members of the Labour youth organization. It 
runs its own health insurance, a hospital, sanatorixuns, 
clinics, a theatre, schools, libraries, credit associations, and 
labour exchanges. It has succeeded in raising the Jewish 
workman’s standard of living above the average level of 
the country; and, in the absence of legal regulations, has 
managed to introduce the eight-hours day in industry and 
the plantations, and to eliminate child labour; and, to a 
large extent, to collectivize labour in agriculture and handi- 
crafts. In all these matters the Jewish economic system in 
Palestine forms a contrast to that of all the other Oriental 
countries, where starvation wages, unlimited working hours, 
and child labour are the rule. 

Social reform in Palestine is assisted by the fact that there 
capitalism is only in its initial stages, and not dominant as 
in Europe, where some of its forms continue by force of 
inertia and because they suit certain private interests, and 
where a change can only be effected by a struggle. In 
Palestine, on the other hand, there is no need for the Jews 
either to overthrow an existing system, or to clear away its 
ruins, in order to create a new economy on new social lines. 
The energy wasted in Europe on struggle can here be used 
for constructive work. 

The social demands of Labour and of the circles allied to 
it have not remained unchallenged. A part of the right 
{bourgeois) wing of the Zionist Organization claim preced- 
ence for national over social aims, and assert that the social 
endeavours slow down the pace of the national work. First, 
they say, great masses of Jews must be brought to Palestine, 
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no matter under wliat social conditions; after that the proper 
forms of social life will grow up; Zionism has sufficient 
difficulties to contend with at present, without burdening 
itself with social reform. 

It is natural that opinions on social reform should vary 
with the material position of their exponents. European 
Jews who live in comfortable circumstances and only suffer 
from social ostracism or the mimicry forced upon them, seek 
a remedy for these in the Jewish National Home in Pales- 
tine, but not a change of the economic system. Those, 
however, who in Europe carry on a desperate struggle for 
existence — and the majority of immigrants belong to this 
category — do not wish it to continue in the National Home, 
and demand a radical change. 

Labour realizes that under present conditions private 
capital is needed for creating an economic basis in Palestine, 
and therefore does not in principle oppose private economic 
activities. But it demands that the opportunities for labour 
created by Jewish capital should benefit Jewish workmen, 
and that these should be paid wages required to secure the 
TniniTYmm standard of a civihzed existence. Their demands 
have been successful in industry and, to a great extent, in 
the plantation colonies, even where the employers could 
have obtained non-Jewish labour at lower wages. This de- 
viation from economic principles on the part of the em- 
ployers is explained by the fact that most of them emigrated 
to Palestine from Zionist rather than from economic motives, 
and consider it their duty to create employment for other 
Jews. It remains to be seen whether in the future the com- 
mon national interests of employers and employees will 
suffice to overcome their conflicting economic interests, and 
whether, in the face of competition from non-Jewish em- 
ployers inside and outside Palestine, the Jewish employers 
will be willing and able to satisfy the demands of Jewish 
labour. Hitherto many Jewish employers have been able to 
pay higher wages because they found exceptionally good 
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markets for their produce {e.g. for oranges); or because the 
new industries introduced by them met with no local com- 
petition; or because their Jewish customers paid higher 
prices for their produce than for similar non- Jewish produce. 
But this is not a safe or permanent basis. Propaganda for 
tozereth hayisJiuv (Jewish produce) will not work in export 
trade, and it will be hard to solve the problem how the claim 
of the Jewish workman to an adequate minimum wage is to 
be reconciled with the rules of free competition in a capitalist 
world. A partial solution may possibly be found by the Jew- 
ish workmen adapting themselves to the conditions of the 
country, and by an extension of co-operatives reducing their 
cost of hving, so that with lower money wages real wages 
may yet remain at the same level. On the other hand, the 
progressive development of the country leads to a rise in 
the standard of living of the Arab workmen, and therefore 
to a demand for higher wages, so that possibly, within 
measmable time, the rate of pay of Jewish and non- Jewish 
labour will meet half-way. Should this happen, it will be 
necessary to prevent the immigration into Palestine of cheap 
labour from neighbouring countries, or else for these neigh- 
bouring countries to raise both their standards of living and 
their rates of wages. 


(3) Problems oe Eeligiokt 

Up to 1880 the Jews in Palestine were strictly orthodox. 
This was partly due to the sincere convictions of the vast 
majority, and partly to the fact that the rabbis threatened 
any progressive-minded persons with excommunication. 
Most of these Jews lived on charitable gifts sent by devout 
Jews from aU parts of the world, to enable them to dedicate 
their hves to the study of the Torah and of other religious 
works. This very fact forced them to lead a life of religious 
devotion. 
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The national Jews (the “new Yishuv”) who have been 
coming to Palestine since 1882, and who had already de- 
parted from traditional Judaism, were at first a small minor- 
ity in the midst of orthodox Jewry, the “old Yishuv”. 
Even in 1914 about two-thirds of the 85,000 Jewish in- 
habitants of Palestine still belonged to the old orthodox 
type, and only one-third to the new national, progressive 
section. The proportion was, however, completely reversed 
by the War; the old people in the towns sufiered severely 
and many of them died, while immigration on a large scale 
set in after 1918. By 1922 only about half of the Palestinian 
Jews were orthodox, and, in 1933, only about one-fifth. The 
orthodox Jews live chiefly in Jerusalem, where they form 
more than half of the Jewish population. The main body 
and the leaders of orthodox Jewry are of East European 
extraction and still speak Yiddish, but they have been 
joined by many Sephardic and Oriental Jews. The new 
Yishuv is not uniform in its attitude towards religion. Al- 
though the large majority have departed from tradition 
and represent all degrees of “progressive” Judaism, a small 
minority belong to “Mizrachi”, who, contrary to non-Zionist 
orthodoxy, lay stress on the national character of Jewish 
life, but desire to combine it with religious tradition. 

Jewish religion in Palestine has blended with national life. 
Old religious customs, partly or entirely obsolete in Europe, 
have been revived in Palestine — the strict observance of the 
Sabbath, the exclusive use of Hebrew as the vernacular in 
religious services, the Jewish character of the schools, the 
growth of purely Jewish villages and towns with administra- 
tive and cultural self-government, and the coinciding once 
more of Jewish Feasts with the seasons of the year and agri- 
cultural seasons. The ethical character of the work of national 
reconstruction helps to evoke creative forces in religion. The 
new religious life can take up old threads in Palestine, and 
many things regain a meaning and a background which 
they had lost in the Diaspora. Certain symbols and cere- 
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monies are revived, while others die out. But that which 
remains gains a new strength and vitality. 

Perhaps, at some future date, it will be possible to revive 
in Palestine the old Jewish Synbcdrion and so create a 
supreme religious court now lacking in Jewry (see Deut. xvii. 
8). Other religions have some supreme authority with power 
“to bind and to loose”, which gives a possibility for adjust- 
ments. In olden days Jewry had groat religious teachers, 
invested with universal authority, who had the power to 
modify the rules of the Law by abrogation, interpretation, 
or emergency decrees, and who made xiso of that power. But 
during recent centuries no Jewish teacher of the Law has 
dared to enter that path. Liberal and Reform Judaism do 
not mark a development of Orthodoxy, but a revolutionary 
break with it. It is hardly to be expected that the authority 
of any one religious teacher should now be acknowledged by 
all Jewry. But Jewish Law ordains that one or more rabbis 
may convoke a Synhedrion of eminent Jewish scholars to 
Palestine with power to alter or develop existing laws. At 
the beginning of the sixteenth century an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to convoke such a Synliedrion was made by the Rabbi 
Jacob Borab of Safed. Possibly with tlie growing prestige of 
Palestine a further attempt will succeed, and then the crea- 
tive work achieved there may receive legal sanction and 
Jewry be freed from its present religious iscord. 


(4) Jews and Arabs 

A state of tension between Jews and Arabs has existed 
since the War, and was merely aggravated, in August 1929, 
by the dispute over the Wailing Wall. The Arabs, who had 
formerly been in imdisputed possession of the country, re- 
garded the Jews as interlopers when they came to Palestine 
on the basis of the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate. 
The leaders in the anti-Jewish campaign are the rich Arabs 
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in the towns, and during recent years they have carried on 
a very active propaganda in Mohammedan countries, and 
also in Great Britain and the United States, trying to influ- 
ence public opinion against the Balfour Declaration. 

The Jewish- Arab controversy turns on the right of the 
Jews to settle in Palestine. The Arabs maintain that, except 
during the Crusades, Palestine has been theirs since the 
seventh century, and remained an Arab country even under 
Turkish rule ( 1516 - 1917 ). They claim that to admit the 
Jews to Palestine against the will of the Arabs, and to assist 
them in building up a National Home, is contrary to the 
principle of national self-determination; the Jews may enter 
Palestine so long as this is in the interest of the country, and 
enjoy civic equahty and religious freedom, but Palestine is 
to be an Arab country under Arab rule. They contend that 
Jewish immigration on a large scale, im plying the acquisi- 
tion of considerable stretches of land, would, in view of the 
small arable area, lead to the displacement of the Arab fella- 
heen and therefore should not be tolerated. 

The Jews, on the other hand, base their right to enter 
Palestine and to build there their National Home on their 
unbroken historical connexion with the country; on their 
imperative need of Palestine if they are to survive as a 
nation; on their achievements in Palestine; on the part 
played by the Jews in world culture; and on international 
rights established under the Mandate. 

In the very Preamble to the Palestine Mandate the his- 
torical connexion of the Jewish people with Palestine is 
quoted as one of the grounds for reconstituting there their 
National Home. In the consciousness of the civilized world, 
Palestine is connected with the Jews and not with the 
Arabs. Were it not for the Jews it would count for nothing 
in history, but through monotheism, the Bible, and Christi- 
anity the history of the Jews in Palestine has become one 
of the bases of civilization, common to mankind. On the 
contrary, the great cultural achievements of the Arabs are 
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wholly unconnected with Palestine. In speaking of Arab 
civihzation one thinks of Mecca, Baghdad, Damascus, 
Cairo, and Grenada, not of Jerusalem; and even now Pales- 
tine counts for less in Arab culture than Egypt, Iraq, 
Arabia, Syria, or Morocco. 

Nor have the Jews ever altogether left Palestine. The 
ruins of many synagogues, recently discovered, prove that 
numerous Jewish settlements still existed in Galilee in the 
sixth century, and probably even a few centuries later. Per- 
secutions by the Crusaders reduced the Jewish settlements in 
Palestine, but none the less the uninterrupted presence of a 
certain number of Jews can be proved from the earliest times 
to this day. And all through history Jews from the Diaspora 
made pilgrimages to Palestine, or went there to live in the 
country hallowed by their national history and to bo buried 
in its soil. 

Even more than through that “remainder”, the Jewish 
people in the Diaspora felt bound to Palestine by its Messi- 
anic hopes. The thought of the “Geulah” (deliverance from 
the Exile and return to Palestine) exerted a supreme influ- 
ence on the Jews through the Middle Ages, and had it not 
been for that hope they could never have endured without 
wavering the sufierings inflicted on them at that time, and 
even in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Orthodox 
Jewry never accepted the Diaspora — called in Hebrew 
Galuth (Exile) — ^as final, and in daily prayer supplicated for 
the return to Palestine, be it from the ends of the earth. 
Only nations which voluntarily renounce their country for- 
feit their claim to a return; but so long as their thoughts 
turn homeward, their claim stands. Into the graves of pious 
Jews buried in the Galuth some grains at least are put of 
Palestinian earth. 

Nor can the Jews survive as a national entity except 
through the National Home in Palestine; and this Jewish 
struggle for life necessarily affects the non-Jewish world, for 
the Jewish problem is an unsettling factor in the lives of 
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many nations, and calls for a solution. The National Home 
in Palestine will take off the edge of the problem, and al- 
though there will not be room for all the Jews, its existence 
as a refuge will improve the position of all. As Herzl re- 
marked, the host has more respect for the guest who is wel- 
come elsewhere than for one altogether dependent on him. 
And to every nation in the world a place of its own is due, 
be it in the sun or in the shadow; nor do the Jews ask 
whether Palestine was big or small, rich or poor, salubrious 
or unhealthy; they claim the right to enter it because it is 
the only place under the sun to which they have a national 
claim. 

The claim of the Jews to Palestine is further strengthened 
by their having done more for the economic improvement 
of the country in a few decades than the Arabs have in so 
many centuries. Fifty years ago the Jews found Palestine in 
a state of hopeless neglect, and it is mainly due to their 
work that its productivity has been increased through 
improved agricultural methods, that malaria has been 
stamped out, that factories have been started, and new 
towns or suburbs have been built. Also the work done by 
the British Administration in the matter of schools, hygiene, 
roads, railways, and postal connexions is of the greatest 
importance for the Arabs; but it would not have been 
possible if Jewish immigration and activities had not in- 
creased the revenue from taxes, customs, and communica- 
tions. In Trans- Jordania, where there are no Jews, the 
fellaheen live under conditions far inferior to those of 
Palestine, and look with envy on the flourishing state of that 
country. The Palestine fellaheen suffer much less from a 
shortage of land than from the uneconomic methods of 
cultivating it; and they can never emerge from their present 
bad position unless they change their primitive methods of 
cultivation and make better use of the available water, 
plant orchards, manure their fields, and keep better breeds 
of cattle. If agriculture were rationally developed, Palestine 
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would have room for tens of thousands of new Jewish 
settlers, without this in any way prejudicing the economic 
position of the fellaheen. The Palestine census of 1931 has 
proved the remarkable fact that the Arab population has 
increased in the districts where Jewish immigrants have 
settled, and has remained stationary, or decreased, where 
there was no Jewish immigration. Obviously, so far from 
displacing the Arabs, the economic activities of the Jews 
have created additional possibilities for Arabs also. 

Zionism expects a revival of the cultural activities of the 
Jews through their resettlement in Palestine. Throughout 
the ages they have proved their creative abilities in various 
branches of art and science. Now their best forces are fre- 
quently used up in a struggle against hostile and numeri- 
cally superior surroundings. Individual characters are 
strengthened by such a struggle, but others succumb, or 
fail to reach their full development. In Palestine the Jewish 
mentality, freed from enforced mimicry, would be able freely 
to develop along its own lines and through the medium of 
its own Hebrew language, theoriginal medium of the greatest 
Jewish cultural achievements. Palestine, the Hebrew lan- 
guage, the Jewish community, and tlie return to agricul- 
ture hold out the hope of a national renaissance. There 
the Jews will repay all that they have received from alien 
modern culture. 

The Jewish claim to a National Home in Palestine is now 
beyond all doubt established in International Law. Grreat 
Britain liberated Palestine from Turkish rule at a cost 
of 16,000 British lives. By the peace settlement Turkey 
ceded Palestine to the AlHed Powers, which, in their turn, 
placed it tmder the League of Nations, from which Great 
Britain received a Mandate for its administration. The 
British Government, of their own free will, promised the 
J ews their help in building up a National Home in Palestine, 
and this promise was incorporated as an obhgation in 
the Mandate. It is only circumscribed by the clauses which 
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declare that the building of the Jewish National Home must 
not prejudice the civil and religious rights or the position of 
the non-Jewish population of Palestine. The League of 
Nations and its Permanent Mandates Commission are to 
supervise the carrying out of the Mandate, and in eases 
where J ewish and Arab interests clash, they are to consider 
the needs of the two nations and try to find a fair solution. 

It seems highly probable that in a calm political atmo- 
sphere an equitable solution could be found for the economic 
differences between J cws and Arabs, and that, in accordance 
with the Mandate, the Jews could enter Palestine and create 
economic possibilities for themselves without the Arabs 
suffering any damage. But such an economic symbiosis can 
hardly bo established so long as the Arabs look upon the 
coming and the economic activities of the Jews as a political 
danger to themselves. They fear that their political position 
will be unfavourably affected by the growing economic 
influence of the Jews, because the proportion of Jews in the 
total population increases with immigration, because the 
Jews are acquiring a leading economic position in Pales- 
tine, and because their activities in Palestine have the 
support of world-Jewry. 

Neither the Balfour Declaration nor the Palestine Man- 
date detennines the future political position of Jews and 
non-Jews in Pal(‘.stinc. At the time of the Balfour Declara- 
tion, some Zionists and some non-Jewish supporters of 
Zionism envisaged Palestine as a Jewish State although this 
conception was not in the Zionist programme; and it is 
maintained to this day by the “Revisionist” wing of the 
Zionist Organization. The term “Jewish State” is ambiguous, 
but can be intcipretcd to mean that the Jews desire to 
govern. Arab apprehensions on this score should, however, 
have been allayed by the White Paper issued by the British 
Government in 1922, shortly before it was entrusted with 
the Mandate for Palestine, and defining its policy in Pales- 
tine and its conception of the Jewish National Home. That 
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White Paper was accepted by the Zionist Organization, and 
has repeatedly been confirmed by the British Government. 
According to it, the Government never contemplated “the 
disappearance or the subordination of the Arabic popula- 
tion, language or culture in Palestine”. The Balfour Declara- 
tion did not “contemplate that Palestine as a whole should 
be converted into a Jewish National Home, but that such 
a Home should be founded in Palestine”. As regards the 
Jews in Palestine the White Paper goes on to say: 

This community . . . with its town and country population, its 
political, religious and social organizations, its own language, its own 
customs, its own life, has in fact “national characteristics”. When it 
is asked what is meant by the development of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine, it may be answered that it is not the imposition 
of a Jewish nationality upon the inhabitants of Palestine as a whole, 
bixt the further development of the existing Jewish community, with 
the assistance of Jews in other parts of the world, in order that it may 
become a centre in which the Jewish people as a whole may take, on 
grounds of religion and race, an interest and a pride. But in order 
that this community should have the best prospects of free develop- 
ment and provide a full opportunity for the Jewish people to display 
its capacities, it is essential that it should know that it is in Palestine 
as of right and not on sufferance. That is the reason why it is neces- 
sary that the existence of a Jewish National Home in Palestine 
should be internationally guaranteed, and that it should be formally 
recognized to rest upon ancient historic connection. 

This, then, is the interpretation which His Majesty’s Government 
place upon the Balfour Declaration of 1917, and, so understood, the 
Secretary of State is of opinion that it does not contain or imply 
anything which need cause either alarm to the Arab population of 
Palestine or disappointment to the Jews. 

This declaration of the British Government ought to satisfy 
the Arabs, even if the Jews refused to accept it. But the 
Jews themselves have tried to allay Arab apprehensions of 
Jewish rule. The Zionist Congresses of 1921, 1925, and 1929 
expressed the desire for co-operation with, the Arabs, and 
recognized the principle tbat in Palestine neither nationality 
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is to dominate or bo dominated; there is to be a State in 
which Jews and Arabs would live side by side as two nation- 
alities with equal rights, like the British and Boers in South 
Africa, the Finns and Swedes in Finland, or the Germans 
and French in certain Swiss Cantons. A bi-national Palestine 
does not imply a renunciation of the claim to a Jewish 
National Homo. If it is the aim of the Jewish National Home 
in Palestine to give the Jews an opportunity of shaping their 
own cultural and economic life not subject to the will of any 
other nation, the bi-national character of Palestine forms no 
obstacle. The difference between bi-nationalism in Palestine 
and the Minority T’rcjaties in Eastern Europe is that under 
these Treaties the rights guaranteed to the minority are in 
a sense conceded by the majority, while in Palestine Jews 
and Arabs derive their rights on equal terms from the 
League of Nations. It is the advantage of the Mandatory 
system that it creates a political balance between two 
nationalities, even when they differ in numbers and power. 
Sir Norman Angell writes: 

Not the least service that the Palestine Mandate may perform is 
that, if succcssfxil, it may bo a forerunner of a type of Government 
which will be more and more necessary, in some form or other, in 
various parts of the world. The government of Palestine is not a 
British Government, nor a Jewish Government, nor an Arab Govern- 
ment; it is government; “international” government, if one must give 
it an adjective; though “impartial” should be the description towards 
which it should strive.^ 

Of recent years the political conflict between Jews and 
Arabs has turned on the Arab demand that a constitutional 
system should bo substituted for the present administration 
by officials, which works without the participation of elected 
representatives. The Arabs quote Iraq, Transjordan, and 
Syria as examples of countries formerly under Turkish rule 
which now have popular representation; and they claim that 

^ Sec Foreign Affairs for December 1930 (London). 
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as Palestine is culturally at least as highly developed as those 
countries, it is entitled to a representative system. More- 
over, they point out that the Palestine Mandate distinctly 
states that the Government is to further the development of 
self-governing institutions. Plie Jews, on the other hand, fear 
that, if the Arabs were admitted to a Legislative Council in 
accordance with the ])ercentage wliich they form in the 
population, they woidd use their large majority in order 
to render Jewish woi‘k in Palestine impossible in the future 
— a fear which is certainly justified in the present mood 
of the Arabs. The Jews arc thei’rdorc opposed to any form 
of representative government, though they would prefer 
popular participation in the government to the present 
administration by officials. Tlieir agreement to representa- 
tive government is dependent on the Arabs accepting the 
idea of the Jewish National Home in Palestine, as laid down 
in the Mandate, and on sufficient guarantees being given 
that the Legislative Council shall not be used to defeat 
Jewish rights and paralyse Jewish work in Palestine. The 
Palestine Arabs hope that, like other Orientals, they will in 
the near future succeed in freeing themselves fromEuropean 
tutelage and in forming their own State. Many of them 
think of a federation of Iraq, Syria, Palestine, Transjordan, 
and Arabia, though at present differences in religion, cul- 
tural level, and political situation would present serious 
obstacles to such a union. 

Colonel Josiah Wedgwood, M.P., a prominent supporter 
of Zionism, has proposed that Palestine should become, like 
Canada or Australia, a Dominion within the British Com- 
monwealth, its “Seventh Dominion”. 

It seems that at present both Jews and Arabs incline to 
overrate their own strength. The Arabs imagine that their 
own numerical superiority in Palestine, the proximity of five 
million Arabs in Syria, Transjordan, and Arabia, and of three 
millions in Iraq, and the support of the Mohammedans in 
other countries, should enable them easily to overwhelm the 
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small body of Jews in Palestine. The Jews, on the other 
hand, in spite of their small number, feel strong enough to 
withstand an attack. They rely on the solemn assurances 
given them by the League of Nations and the Great Powers, 
and more especially on the material help and moral support 
of the sixteen million Jews in the Diaspora, among whom 
Zionism has steadily grown during the last ten years. Sooner 
or later both sides will have to realize that it will be difficult 
for cither to break the resistance of the other, and that they 
are destined to live and work together in Palestine. Then 
negotiations for a delimitation of respective rights and 
reciprocal duti(',s will have a better prospect of success than 
they have at present. 


(5) Palestine and tub Diaspora 

Since tlic destruction of the Jewish State, the Jewish 
people has bccui engaged in a desperate struggle for exist- 
ence, which it lias carried on not by arms or physical force, 
nor by active attacks against its opponents, but by means 
of a tenacious, stubborn re-sistance; in this it was sustained 
by the hope tliat the coming of Messiah was at hand, was 
fortified by the heavy armour of a religious ceremonial 
which secured its national isolation, and by the faith in its 
mission as exponent of pure monotheism. When these 
defences crumbled under the impact of modem enlighten- 
ment, Jewish resistance weakened. In many countries the 
Jews have lost by now their national consciousness, or are 
losing it and arc disappearing as a nation. This is often 
followed by the giving up of the Jewish religion; but even 
if the religious community continues, it is a mere shadow 
of the old national community. Previously the need for the 
continued existence of the Jews as a nation required as 
little proving to them as it does to members of any other 
nation. Only after the defences of the Jewish fortress had 
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repeatedly been broken through, the question arose in many 
min ds whether the time had not come for surrender. 
Opponents of surrender had an easy task so long as they 
could claim a divine command and mission for Israel; but 
it is more difficult to justify a continued existence on 
rational grounds. It is not enough to say that the Jewish 
people has an obvious right to exist, like any other nation, 
and that no further explanation is required; for the Jews — 
scattered through many countries and without a territory 
under their own sovereignty — are not like other nations, 
but'a nation unique in its kind. The right to national exist- 
ence can only be based on the fact that so long as they 
survive as a nation, they can do more for the development 
of human culture than if they are absorbed by other nations. 

It is impossible to imagine what modern culture would be 
like if the strands were removed from its multi-coloured 
texture which the Jews have woven into it: they have done 
it in ancient times through their religion, which became the 
basis of Christianity and Islam, and which in the Bible has 
produced the Book of all the ages; in the Middle Ages, by 
sharing in the Arabic culture and handing it on to the 
Western world; in modem times, through achievements 
in the economic, Hterary, and scientific spheres. Similarly in 
the future considerable contributions can be expected from 
the Jewish intellectual heritage; but that heritage can be 
preserved only so long as the Jews form a community of 
their own and do not merge into other nations. While they 
marry within their own race, there is the probability that 
parents of a similar mentahty will hand on their qualities to 
their children; intermarriage with other races reduces those 
chances. There may be high qualities on both sides, but they 
have not the same tendency, and the result will probably be 
not a summing-up but a weakening of the parental qualities. 
The specific qualities acquired by the Jews in the course of 
their unique history wfil be lost, and humanity will be 
deprived of a valuable variant. Similarly the Jewish tradi- 
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tion, with its appreciation of intellectual values, with its 
sober, serious iiioclo of life, its dislike for violence, and its 
fine family life, will disappear if the Jews merge into other 
nations. The assimilatcfl Jews of to-day, perhaps without 
being conscious of it themselves, live on the physiological 
and cultural inlHuitfUice handed down to them by their 
ancestors; and it is to that they owe their success. 

Among the assiinilai.(‘d Jews religion is given up com- 
pletely or is so wi^ak that mixed marriages have become 
frequent. Orthodox Jewish ndigion, which forbids mixed 
marriages, iuul J(iwish nationalism, which is dominant in 
Eastern Europi*, (‘X<>reise no infiueuce on the assimilated 
Jews of other countries. If tlui process of absorption by 
other nations is to be. ch<'.cked, an ideal is required which, 
together with, or in place of, the Jewish religion, would 
strengthen tln^ cojumunal feeding. We believe that, by 
uniting all .lews in work on the building up of the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine, Zionism can serve as such an 
ideal. The task of sidJling tlu; greatest possible number of 
Jews in Pa,l<\stine, wil h tlui lielp of the Jews of the Diaspora 
will, through tlu! c.ommon work, form a new bond between 
the ,rewri<^s of various countries. The Zionist Congress has 
created a, n<jw r<q)r<‘s<mtation of world-.Tewry, which it will 
be possible to dev<dop still further in, the future. The Jewish 
Agency for Pah'st iiK'., on which non-Zionists are represented, 
marks a furt.lnu- sl;!lg(^ tenvurds a .T<iwish World Congress, 
wherein Jt'.ws from all countries will he able periodically to 
discuss tbeir common affairs; such a (yongress would con- 
tribute c{.msiderably to the stnmgUiernng of the feeling of 
imity among the .bnvs. Palestine will ho a stronghold in 
which the .lews will muititain themselves through the 
medium, of the Hebrew language, of Jewish education, and 
of inbreeding within the race, but it will also be of the 
greatest importance for the maintenance of world-Jewry. 
To many Jtjws wlio have visited Palestine, it has been an 
inspiration which has bound them anew to Jewry. The 
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number of those who make the pilgrimage to Palestine 
grows every year. Iheir own Jewish consciousness revives 
and they carry back into the Diaspora the message of the 
common Jewish National Home. The Jews in Palestine will 
be but a fraction of world-Jewry, but their intensive Jewish 
life will endow them with a disproportionate weight and 
value m Jewry; and the influence of Palestine will check 
numerical losses in the Diaspora, or make up for them by 
quality. A conditmn of equilibrium may be reached which 
for a long time will preserve the present position of Jewry 
The special connexion between the Jews and the League 
of Nations, which is the highest autliority for Palestine and 
has embodied the clause concerning the Jewish National 
Ilome ill tlie Palestine Maiidate, gives grounds for hoping 
that the Palestinian Jews will be given a representation in 
the League, and, like other nations, will there be able to 
raise their voice on behalf of their own nation and in the 
interests of humanity. 

• J 6WS in the Diaspora, as well as 

m Palestine, is connected with the general development of 
mankind, and determined by it. Unforeseen economic or 
political transformations may occur, and political factors 
may gam weight in the Near East which are unperceived at 
present. No solutions can claim to be permanent, nor any 
forecasts to be final. Each time has its problems, and each 
problem can only be dealt with in terms of its own time. 
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religion, 6 

Cleavages between groups of Jews in 
different countries, 280, 281 
Clermont- Tonnorre, — , cited on the 
Jews as individuals, 229 
Cleveland, Ohio, Jewry of, 37; move- 
ments of, 39 

Clothing and allied trades followed by 
Jew's, in various lands, 00, 94, 113-14, 
125, 126, 127, 142, 183, 184, 180, 187, 
188, 193, 194, 195 sqq., 202, 207, 209 
Coloured Jew's of tlie Malabar Coast, 
5, 327 

Combinations of firms, effect of, on 
Jewish economic position, 119 
Comincroc, 205; definition of scope of, 
135; Jewish aptitude for, 16-17, 205, 
Jow'ish iireforeiicc for, psychology of, 
206-7; Jews engaged in, 28, 30 sqq.^ 
137, 198, 200, 205 sqq,y tables, 130, 137; 
decline of, 210; })ercentage of, in 
world-JewTy, 137; in Poland, 211, 
213, table, 21.4; in Prussia, 212; and 
urbanization, 31 

Committoo of Jewish Delegations, 240 
Common descent and fate, links of, 
weakening of, 276 

Communal life, dissolution of, in 
cities, 41 

Communal [religious] organization, 343 
sqq.‘ voluntary, nature of, 344, 345, 
346 

Communal schools, Jewish, Prussia, 306 
Community consciousness, effect on, of 
decline in Jewish religion, 275 
Concentration in industry, commerce 
and banking, effects of, 119 
Conservatism, Jewish, 246, 255 
Constantinople, Jews of, 36 
Consumers, anti-Semitism of, effect of on 
Jewish economic position, 120 
Contraooptivos, and contraception, 75,81 
Co-operative loan institutions in Bess- 
arabia, Jews in, 195 
Co-operative socioties, Jewish, 118, 216; 

in Palestine, 378; in Russia, 116, 192 
Copenhagen, Jews in, incomes of, and of 
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non- Jews, 352; mixed marriages 
among, :U8, tahJe, 820; percentage 
of, 37 

Council for the Rights of Jewish Minori- 
ties, 240 

Countries of origin of Jcwisli migrants, 
46 sqq.^ iciblp^ 48 

Countries in wliieh Yiddish has declined, 
287 sqq, 

Cracow, Jewish mortality at, from 
epitlcmics, 62; Jewish natural increase 
at, 100 

Credit associations 

b]astern I^urope, 3ol-5 
Countries assisting, 355 
Palestin(\ 378 
Credit Mobilior, the, 208 
Cremieux, Adolphe, 353 
Crirnt-cliaks, the, 1 1 

Crusades, the, ofTeet of, c)n Jewish com- 
mercial position, 205 
Cuba, Jewish immigrants in, 57, lahlpft, 
47, 48, 53 

Cultural distribution of the Jews, 
28, 26 

Curnmey inflation, efTect of, on Jewish 
economic position, 117 
Czoclioslovakia, Jews of, 35; agricul- 
turists, 115, 134, 108; in commerce, 
209, 213; emigration from, and desti- 
nation of, 51, (iO; handicrafts and 
industries of, 185, 186; mixed mar- 
riages among, 322; natural increase of, 
101 , lahlff ih.; naturalization of, 232-3; 
occupational distrihution of, 185-6; 
penicuitago attending schools, iablca^ 
30J>, 310; in pid)lic! services, professions, 
and army, lublp, 221; schools of, 304, 
306, religious, 348; in (Juiversities and 
High Schools, table, 313; Youth organ- 
izations of, 357 

Czernowitz CoTifcrcncc, demands of, 236 

I) AN(n«:ROUs occupations not engaged in 

by .Jews, 86 

J) at Waawtxia, 357 

Dead kSea, eiirativo ((ualities of, 382; 

<loi>ositH of, oxploibfition of, 376 
Deatli, ago at, 87, tables, ib,; causes of, 
60, disease, 90 sqq,, tables, 6i, 93; 
Hui(udo, 64, table, 95 

Death-rates, age groux)s important in 
relation to, 100; Jew and non- Jew 
(1822-'1626), variations in, 83, tMes, 
83, 84; Jewish, <lcclino in, 06-70, 83, 
100, labks, 70-71, 84, 101 
Deaths, excess over, of births, table, 101 
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Decree Cremioux, the, of 1870, and 
Algerian Jew’s, 230 
Be la lloi, — , cited, 328 
Democracy, Jewish attitude to, 247 
Denmark (see also Copenhagen), Jews 
of, mixed marriages of, 317, 323 
I)cnti.sts, Jewish, percentage of; 
Prussia, 219 

Dependents, numerical relation of, to 
persons gainfully occupied, 147 sqq. 
Destination of emigrants, 46, tables, 
47, 48 

Deiitsclie Bank, Berlin. Jewish founders 
of, 208 

Diaspora, the, 0, 10, 16, 3G, 130, 225, 
236, 237, 243, 244, 272, 274, 326, 343, 
356, 360, 364, 382, 385, 389, *399; 
attempts at consolidation in, 337 
sqq.; demand for cultural autonomy 
in, 236; influence on, of Zionism, 378; 
nationalization of, 237; orthodox 
attitude to, 392; Palestine and, 
366 sejq. 

DilTereutiation within Jewry, 279 
Discrimination against Jews (see also 
Anti-kSomitism), 231, 233 
Diseases causing death in Jews, 90 sqq. 
Disraeli, Benjamin, 254; estimate of 
255; ])re-Zionism of, 372 
Distribution of the Jews, 21, 22 sqq.; 
according to economic and cultural 
splicros, 28; by linguistic areas, 29, 
tabic, 30; fiast and present, 22 
Doctors, Jewish, immigrant, to Palestine 
from Gorman 3 % 225; Jewisli readiness 
to consult, 88-9, 92; percentage of; 
Prussia, 219, Nazi action regard- 
ing, 220 

Doenmet sect, 12 

Domestic service, .Jews rare in, 141, 
151, table, 117; except in Posnania, 1 12 
Domicile and vocation, 31 sqq. 
Drachster, — , cited, 321 
Dreyfus case, and Zionism, 369 
Dropsio College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning, Jdiiladclphia, 342 
Dubnow, Simon, cited, 159, 236 
Dutch Guiana, Sophardio Jews in, 122 
Dutch National Assembly, and civic 
rights of Jews, 229 

Eakners, dependents of, percentage 
of, 147 

East European Jews, evolved from 
Oriental and into West European and 
American Jews, 24; emigration of, 
from Eastern Europe, to Central and 
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Western, 186 sqq., to Prussia, etc., 90, 
and in mass, to U.S.A., 24, 45, 49, 
121, 123, tables, 26-7, 48, 61; agencies 
concerned with, 353, 355-6; causes, 
44, 104; destination, etc., of emi- 
grants, 60, 61; the U.^.A. Quota Act 
aimed at, 50; to other American 
States and British Dominions, 127; 
to Groat Britain, 51, 60; fur trade 
carried on by U.S.A. and Europe, 
125, 184, 188, 203, 209; immigrant, 
in New York City, mixed marriages 
among, 321; Orthodox Judaism of, 
341; success of, in industry: Pales- 
tine, 383 

Eastern Europe, Jews in (see also East 
European Jews), American .lowry's 
generosity to, and influence on, 355, 
360 sqg.; artisans among, 188; atti- 
tude of, to University education, 
311; critical position of (1933), 67; 
earners and dependents anumg, 
number of, 148; emigration of, see 
East European Jews; epidemics 
among, post- War, 205; hanclicrafts 
andindustrios of, 1835<?(7., 203; incomes 
of, 153-4; linguistic divisions of, 
effect of, 289-90, table, 288, 296-7; 
nationality of, factors of, continu- 
ance of, 242; and the Near East, 
Orthodoxy in, 339; numbers of popu- 
lation, 7, 23, losses and gains, 61-2, 
future of, problem of in view of its 
growth, 105; occupations of, pro- and 
post-War, 188 sqg,, 203, overcrowding 
in, 211; orphans among, agencies 
caring for, 353; political emancipation 
of, 359; proletarian ideals of, 281; 
rich relations of, U.S.A., 360; success 
of, in industry; l^alostino, 383; Zionist 
enthusiasm of, 378, 379, 380 
Work in, of the Ort, 354 

Eastern and Central Europe, economic 
position in, of the Jews, differences 
between, 113 

Eastern produce, Jewish facilities for 
obtaining, 131-2 

Economic adaptation of the Jews to 
their surroundings, 278-9 

Economic changes in the position of the 
Jews since the beginning of the 19th 
century, 109 sgq,, in Europe, pre- 
and post-War, 109, 115, in U.S.A., 
121 sqq. 

Economic life of Jews and non- Jews, 
differences in, 279 

Economic self-sufficiency and tariffs as 


affecting the Jewish economic posi- 
tion, 119 

Economics of reduced infant mortality 
among Jews, 105 
Edomites, the, 327 

Education, agricultural, 173, 179 sqq.; 
Jewish, displacement of, by secular, 
298 sqq.; in the Near East, 354; in 
Palestine, 304-5, 377; School, Jewish 
and non- Jewish, 299 sqq., see also 
School, a7i(l Universities 
Egypt, infant mortality in, 85 

Jews in, 35, 58, table, 53, alien, 233, 
age groups among, 99-100, schools for, 
306-7 

Emanci])ation of the Jews, aims and 
effects of, 41, 235, 243, 247, 248, 254, 
2.56, 271, 278, 293-4, 308, 340; pro- 
tagonists of, 359 
Emek Jesreel, 375, 376 
Emigdirect, 356 
Emigrant welfare, 35.3, 355 
Emigration (see also Migration), destina- 
tion and number of emigrants, 46, 
tables, 47, 48; mass, 24, 44, 45; new 
outlets for, searcjh for, 65; restricted 
of late years, 45, 46, 50, 51, 156, 3.56, 
362; to U.S.A. (see also under East 
European Jews), 23, 24, 48 et alibi, 
tables, 47, 48 

Emso (hygienic and medical socie- 
ties), 265 

England (see also Groat Britain), Jews 
in, East European, in the garment 
industry, 187; chiefly settled in 
London (q,v.), 35, 37; gulf between 
old-established and recent immi- 
grants, 281; religious communities of, 
legislation on, 344-5; struggles of, in 
commerce, 17 

English language, Jewish publications 
in, 350, 351, 352 

English-speaking Jews, in Palestine, 377; 
in U.S.A., 292 

Enlightenmezit, and the Jewish reli- 
gion, 274 

Epidemics, post-War, 265, Jewish lesser 
mortality from, 92 
Equality, Civic, see Civic Equality 
Esdraclon, Plain and Valley of, 375, 383 
Ethical Societies, 342 
Ethnic unity of the Jews, decay of, 
283 et proevi 
Eugenics, 261 

Europe (see also each part and country 
under names), Jews in, economic 
change in the position of, since the 
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beginning of the 19th century, pre- 
War, 109, post-War, 115; participa- 
tion of, in various branches of trade, 
212 sqq,; present occupational distri- 
bution of, 135 sqq., 182 sqq,, table^ 136 
European countries, with dwindling 
birth-rates, 72 

Factories, Jews in, 199 sqq,, in Russia, 
147, 193-4 

Factory Schools in Soviet Russia, 194 
Faculties of Modicune and Law in various 
countries, percentage of Jews study- 
ing, table, 312 
Falashas, the, 5, 327 
Families, largo, valued by Jews, 69, 261, 
277; small, duo to urbanization, 74, 75 
Family life, traditional, main features 
of, 277-8 

Family ties, loosening of, 277 
Federation of Jewish Relief Organiza- 
tions of Great Britain, 353 
Females, Jewish, gainfully occupied, 
tables, 150, 151 
Fertility, decline in, 74 
Film industry, U.S.A., Jews in, 203 
Finance, Jews in, 200, 208-9 
Finishing trades, Jew prominence in, 
135, 200, 203-4 

Fishberg, JDr. M., cited, 4, 94, 262 
Five Years Plan, the, 116; as affecting 
the Jews, 163, 194 

Flemish or Huguenot refugees in 
England, agriculture not followed 
by, 131 

Folkists, the, demands of, 282 
Food industries, Jews in, in Prussia, 
183, 184 

Foundation Period, the, 208 
France, Jews in, 35, 359; “enlighten- 
ment” of, begun in, 274; in finance, 
208; gulf between old-OHtablishod and 
recent immigrants, 281; handicrafts 
and industries of, 186, 187; immigra- 
tion of, 60, 187; legal emancipation of, 
principle of, 235; mixed marriages of, 
316-17, 323; religious oommunitios of, 
legislation on, 344 
Frankol, Zacharias, 340 
Frankfort-on-tho-Main, Jewish incomes 
in, 152; mixed marriages among, table, 
319; and other cities, Rothschild 
activities in, 207-8 
Frederick, Emperor, 249 
Freethinkers, Jewish, 41 
Free trade, sotting aside of, effects of, on 
Jewish business, 120-21 
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French National Assembly, grant by, of 
civic rights to Jews, 229 
French Revolution, the, 231, 328 
French-speaking Jews, 293 
Fur trade, Jewish control of; Europe, 
203, 209; U.S.A., 125, 184, 185 
Furniture trade, Jewish, in Russia, 114 

Galicia, 154, Jews in, artisans, 188; 
economic position of, 114, 115; emi- 
grating from, 50; mixed marriages 
among, 317, table, 320; occupational 
distribution of, 142 ; village-dwell- 
ing, 33 

Galuth, see Diaspora 

Games and sports, introduction of, 266-7 

Garment trade, ^ee Clothing trade ' 

Geiger, Abraham, 340 

Gerim, or Subbotniki, group, 5, 327 

German-Jewish assimilation, 362 

German Jews, and the Nazi regime, 67; 

in U.S.A., 48-9, 121, 122 
German language, French, and Russian, 
Jewish periodicals, etc., in, 352 
German Revolution of 1848, Jewish 
emigration after, 44 
German-speaking Jews, 284, 293 
Germans, Alpine type, 15 
Germany, anti-Semitism in past and 
present (.sec also Nazi), 230, 245, 247, 
310, 369 sqq. 

Jews in, 35, Polish, coming of, 63; 
baptisms of, conversions of, and 
secessions from J udaism, 329, 330, 331; 
centre of, 19th century, 359; civic 
restrictions on, maintained, 230; emi- 
grations of, to U.S.A,, 121, 122; 
exodus of, to Palestine, in 1933, 380; 
in finance, 208; former social inter- 
course of, with non- Jews, 358; incomes 
of, per capita, 158, and percentages of 
incomes of and of non-Jews, 51-2; 
Judaistic studies of, 359; local com- 
munities of, attempts to unify, 346; 
migrations of, within the country, 63; 
mixed marriages among, 317, 321, 
table, 319; percentage of, in Univer- 
sities and High Schools, table, 313; 
population of, composition of, 61; re- 
ligious schools of, 348; scholarships 
granted to, stopped in 1933, 310; 
student societies among, 357 ; 
teachers’ training colleges in, 307; 
village-dwelling, 33; women of, per- 
centage of, among University stu- 
dents, 314 
Geulah, the, 392 
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Ghettos, formation of, 38, 38/); ahoUtion 
of, in Europe, 28, and death- rate 
decrease, 69; inecliaeval, l>irth-ratc, 
infant mortality and death-rate in, 08; 
in modern European eit,ios, 4-0; re- 
strictions imposed in, 133 
Ginzberg, Lisher, 308 
Girls, Jewish, percentage of, in Tunisian 
schools, 307 

Glasgow, .fewry of, 37, 40 
Gobinoau, Conito de, 251 
Gold industry, S. Africa, Jewish connec- 
tion with, 128 
Gordon, A. T)., 356 
Gordonia, the, 356 

Governments, (iontraventions of, against 
equalization of the Jews, 231 nqq. 
Grain trade, .Jewish, 1 14, loss of, to the 
co-operatives, 119 

Granada, Jews in, before A.o. 1500, 30 
Groat Jiritain (m atm London, and 
England), Jews in (Hebrews), bap- 
tism of, 329; emigrants from, to IJ.S.A., 
of East European origin, 50, 51, 60; 
mixed marriages among, 317, 323; 
llolief Societicjs of, 353; support of, to 
Zionism, 379 

Mandatory for Palestine, 129, 175, 
371, 373, 390, 391, 394, 395, 398; 
Paiostino Hboraicfl by, from Turkish 
rule, 394 

Greco-Turkish War of Liberation, 230 
Greek, Jewish use of, 284 
Grogoire, Abbe, 229 
Grotjahn, — , cUed^ 09 
Guild system, circct of, on the Jews, 
no, i34 

Haam, Achad (Usher Ginzberg), 308 
Habimah dramatic! company, 378 
lladassah, hospitals of, 205-0 
Haifa, harbour at, 373, 382; Jews of, 
increase of, 370; industries of, 370; 
Mosul pipe-lino to, 383 
Haifa-Baghdad rail and motor road, 382 
Haluz groups, 357 

Hamburg, Jews of, ages of, 97, table, 
98; ages at death, 87, table, ib,; dcath- 
ratos of, 85, 89; mixed marriages 
among, table, 319; small number of, 
37, 42 

Handicrafts, doEnition of, 182; Jewish, 
developments in, 198; Jewish pre- 
ferences in, 133; Jews in, 182 sqg. 
Hand- weavers, Jewish, in Russia, 114 
Hapoel Hazair, 385 
Hashomex Hazair, 356 


Hatters’ Union, Jews in, 197 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society (Hias), 
355, 35G 

Hebrew language, revival of, 236, 291, 
304, 377, 401; periodicals and news- 
pa])ers in, 350, 351; as religious ver- 
nacular, 389; value of, 284-5 
Hebrew names, adoption of, in Pales- 
tine, 295 

Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 364, 377 
“H(d)rcws” entering U.S.A., 49, 50, 51 
Hec'ataeus of Abdera, 08 
H<‘g('mony in Jewry, 350 sqq. 

Hc^lialuz, Universal Union, 181, 356; 
357 

Hcilsingfors Conference, demands at, of 
llussian Zionists, 237 
H<‘rzl, Theodores founder of political 
Zionism, 369-70, 371, 379, 385, 393, 
and Uganda, 371 
Hesse, Jewry of, 33 
Hias, 355, 356 
Hi<,*cm, 356 

Hilfsvcmun dor deuischon Juden, in 
Berlin, 231, 355 

Jlirsch, Baron, colonies of, 54, 168, 
170, 17J, 179, 209, 354 
Holdhcim, Samuel, 340 
Holland {flee aha Armsterdam, and 
Dutch), Jews in, in commerce, 
struggle of, 17; mixed marriages 
among, 217; natural increase in, 103 
Holy cities, .Jews in (1882), 308 
Homo industrujH, nature of, 182 
Homo teaching of Jewish religion, 348 
Home workers, Jewish, U.^.A., num- 
bers of, 197 

Hope-8impHon, Sir John, 373 
Housing in relation to epidemics, etc., 
91, 92, 93 
Hxilo, 383 

Hungary, 107; conversions in, to 
Judaism, 329 

Jews in, 35, baptisms of, 329; in 
big )>usines8, 209; in commerce, de- 
clining porcontago of, 210; educa- 
tional dilliculties of, 233; local 
communities of, 347; minority rights, 
why renounced by, 239; mixed 
marriages among, 317, table, 319, 
children of, agreements favouring 
Judaism of, 324; national increase 
and decrease of, 100, 102; occupa- 
tional position of, 146; percentage 
attending secondary schools, 309; 
percentages of, in public services, 
professions and the Army, table, 220; 
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percentages of, in Universities and I 
High Schools, table^ 313; religious 
communities of, position oE, 345; 
schools for, 306, religious, 34S; 
teachers among, low percentage 
of, 31 1 

Tfygione, Jewish, 264-5 ; organizations 
fostering, 265-6; in Chayders, 302; 
in Warsaw, 92 

I.C. A. (Jewish Colonization Association), 
work of, 34, 54, 57, 160, 161, 162, 164, 
168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 
188, 192, 354, 355, 356 
Illogitiinacy, 9, 325, 326; loss among 
Jews than non- Jews, fabJo, 81 
Illiteracy, decrease of, 298 
Illiterates in East European JowTies, 
table., 298 

Immigrants and old-established Jews, 
little contact between, 281; recent, 
city-dwellers, 34 

Immigrants and societies, 353, 355-6 
Immigration, ace Emigration, and Migra- 
tion 

Income, of Jews in various countries, 
151 aqq.', aggregate, of world- Jewry, 
158; ami occupations, 130 sqq. 
Increase, se& Natural Increase 
India, the Bono Israel in, 12 
Industrial Classes and birth control, 77 
Inilustry, Industries, Jews in, 29, 182 
ftqq.\ kind preferred by Jews, 202 sqq,\ 
big, Jews in, 29, 199 aqq.; in Pales- 
tine, 66 
Infanticide, 60 

Infantile death-rate, Jewish, 69, 90 
Infantile mortality, 85, table, ih.; de- 
crease in, 23; mediaeval, in ghettos, 
68 - 0 ; 

Insurance, tIows ocouihod in, in 
I’russia, 213 

Intermarriage, within the family and 
the race, 202, 263, 276, 277, 31 7, 
318, 352 

International, the kSoeialist (Second), 
Jewish Labour aflfiliation to, 385 
International Ladies’ Garments Workers 
Union, the, Jews in, 190 
International Law and the Jewish claim 
to a National Homo in Palestine, 394 
International Soctioty of Christian 
Hebrews, 335 

Inter-territorial [Jewish] philanthropic 
organizations, 353 sqg* 

Iraq, Jews in, peasantry, 159; post- War 
position of, 129; schools for, 305 
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Iraq, trade relations of, with Palestine 
383, 384 

Israelite Preparatory College for 
Teachers, Budapest, 307 
Israelitischc Allianz, in Vienna, 231 
Italian labour in U.S.A., effect of, on 
Jew immigrants, 66 
Italy, Jews in, mixed marriages among, 
323, 334; natural decrease of, 100, 
table, 101; religious communities in, 
legislation on, 344 ’ 

J.U.C., see American Joint Distribution 
Committee 

Jacobs, Joso])h, cited, 209 
Jargons, Jewish, 285 
Jerusalem, Hebrew University at, 364, 
377; homo of orthodox Jewry, 389; 
Jews in, increase of, 376; Yemenite 
immigrants to, 61 

Jevaekzia, the, in Soviet Russia, 282 
Jew, who should be called a ? 3 
Jew and trader, why synonymous in the 
Middle Ages, 133 

Jewish Abolitionist Society, and the 
w'hite slave traffic, 127 
Jewish Agency for Palestine and im- 
migration, 56, 366, 376, 401 
Jewish Agricultural Society, New York, 
171, 172 

Jewish Arab controversy, the, 258, 373, 
390, 399 

Jewish Artisans, in Eastern Europe, 
188 sqq. 

Jewish attendance at Universities, 
strength of, 311 sqq., tables, 312, 313 
Jewish attitude to machines, 200 
Jewish Board of Deputies, 231, 346; a 
Zionist scheme rejected by (1841), 367 
Jewish Board of Guardians, London, 353 
^Jewish centres, old and new, 359 sqq., in 
U.S.A. and Canada, 267 
Jewish children in non- Jewish schools, 
308, table, 309 

Jewish club, in Austrian Parliament, 237 
Jewish Colonial Trust, 370 
Jewish Colonization Association, see 
I.C.A. 

Jewish Commonwealth, in Palestine, 265 
Jewish culture, in different groups, 280; 
influence of, on white races, 17, 18, 
400; value of, and religion in, 361 
Jewish Delegations, Committee of 
Jewish education, see Education 
Jewish Farmer, The, 172 
Jewish feasts, Liberal attitude to, 349; 
unifying effect of, 274, 282, 389 
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Jewish fertility, alleged great, 68 
Jewish girls, assimilative tendencies 
among, 299; in domestic service, 112; 
suicide rare among, 95 
Jewish intellectual proletariat, a, growth 
of, 218 

Jewish journeymen and apprentices, 
numbers of: Russia, 185 
Jewish manufacturers compelled to em- 
ploy more Jews, 155, 202 
Jewish minorities. Rights of, see Council 
for 

Jewish minority, difference in from 
others, 239 

Jewish national Community, the, C 
Jewish national Consciousness, growth 
of, 350 sqq, 

Jewish National Fund, 175, 177, 370, 
375, 385 

Jewish National Home in Palestine, 66, 
129, 176, 177, 236, 387, 401; Balfour 
Declaration on, 371, 396; international 
recognition of, 364; Jewish claims to, 
391 sqq.; and maintenance of Jewish 
tradition, 401 

Jewish and non- Jewish birth-rates, 
decline of, 71, 72, 73, tables, 71, differ- 
ence in, causes of, 76; rationalization 
of life as a cause of, 74 
Mentality, differences of, 16, diminu- 
tion of, 18 

Jewish organizations, insufficient assist- 
ance for, 232, 234 

Jewish Parliamentary Parties, 241, 
242, 282 

“Jewish Party”, the, in Boumania, 
282 

Jewish peasantry, see Agricultural 
Colonies, and Settlements 
Jewish People’s Party, 236 
Jewish population-total, present day, 3 
Jewish preference for workshops rather 
than factories, 200, 201, 202, 204 
Jewish Press, the, 350 sqq, 

Jewish prominence as merchants in 
Europe, reasons for, 205 
Jewish Public Welfare, 352 sqq, 

Jewish Baoo, see Eaco, Racial 
Jewish Religion, see Judaism, and 
Religion, see also Religious Instruc- 
tion, Religious Services, and under 
Schools 

J owish representation in Austrian Parlia- 
ment, 237, in Roumanian Senate, 347, 
in Polish IDiet, 282 

Jewish settlers in Palestine, see under 
Palestine 


Jewish Social Service Association, Now 
York, 353 

Jewish-Socialist “Bund”, 281-2 
Jewish Society for the Preservation of 
Health (OSE), 265 
Jewish State, The (Hcrzl), 369 
Jewish student societies, Gerrriany, and 
other lands, 357 

Jewish students at European Univer- 
sities, 315 

Jewish tradition, loss of, by assimila- 
tion, 400-1 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 350 
Jewish welfare, and the Kehilla, 345, 
public, 352 sqq. 

Jewish Welfare Board, 267 
Jewish World Congress, a fore- 
shadowed, 401 

Jewish world-organization first, in the 
Diaspora, 359 

Jewish Youth Associations, 267 
Jewry, Jewries, American, aseondancy 
of, 359, 300; differentiation within, 
279 sqq,; effect on, of baptism ((/.'y.), 
333; in English-speaking countries, 
growth of, 352; hegemony in, 359; 
orthodox, suicides rarest in, 95 
Jews {see also Ashkenazic, Sephardic, 
cfe.), American, residence as indicating 
social status of, 39; baptized, Pales- 
tinian agricultural colonies for, 7; edu- 
cational and economic level of, 77; 
entering Europe, throe differences be- 
tween, and the natives, 132; exclusion 
of, from Guilds, 110; as financiers, 109, 
208 sqq,, 212; in handicrafts and in- 
dustry, 182 sqq, (see also at names of 
oempaiions); natural increase of, in 
ancient times, 68, 1650-1932, table, 70; 
Nazi action regarding, see Nazi; 
nomenclature used for, in certain 
statistical returns, 6; numbers and dis- 
tribution of, 21 , 22 sqq.; percentage of, 
in various countries, 26, 27; percentage 
of, in the total population, 25, future 
decrease of, 103; privileges accorded 
to, in the 19th century, 109 sqq.; 
Russian “declassed”, tragedy of, 116- 
117; working on own account, num- 
bers of, 183 

Joint Foreign Committee, 231 
Joint Reconstruction Foundation, 195 
Joint Stock Companies, German Jewish 
founders of, 208 

Jordan, the, oieotricity from, 376 
Jordan Valley, climate of, 382 
Joseph n, Emperor, 294 
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Judaism, consorvativo, U.S.A., 341; 
cdTccts on, of baptism {q.v.)^ 329; iusti- 
iutions for tho study of, 342, 349, 359- 
300; inaintonanco of, and Youth 
Organizations, 356, 357; nature, 

casonce, and future of, 318, 340, 361; 
Ortliodox, 339 sqq., in Palestine, 388, 
389; proselytes to, 5, 318, 327-8, 329, 
330, 333, table, 329; “Science of’*, 340- 
341; acceasion from, 330, 331, 332, 
333; advantaf?os of, 341 
Liberal, 339 sqq., 390 
licforrn, 339, 340, 341-2, 390; 

American, 342 
Keligious, 3 ^iqq. 

Kadoorte, — , ciliidy 180 
Kabal, Kabalim or Kebilla, Jewish local 
community, functions of, 278, 343, 
that in New York, 345; union of, 
attempts at, 340-7 
Kalinin, — , dfed, 163 
Karaites, tlic, 11 
Kartell- Con vent (K.C.), 357 
Kartell judischerVerbindungon(K.,T.V.), 
357 

Kassites, the, 13 

Keren Hayessod, 175, 375, 379-80 
Keren Kayemeth (Loyisniel), see Jewish 
National Fund 
Kluilukkay 364 
Kharbin, .Jews at, 64 
Kharkov, tJowry of, 36, 65 
K bazars, the, 327 

Kherson, Jewish sottloments in, 159, 
101 

Khovevo Zion, tho, 55, 291, 368, 369 
Kiblmzlrn, 181 
Kiev, tiews of, 33, 36, 37 
Knesseth Israel, tho, 377, 378 
Knitting tra<i<s Jewish centre of, 114 
Komzet, th<s 162 
Koralnik, , citedy 91, 94, 223 
Kuhn, Ijoeb & Co„ Messrs., 209 
Kvuzah, Kviizoth the, 175, 181, 
378, 386 

Labour organizations and party, Pales- 
tine, 357, 378, 385, 386 
Language and assimilation, 273 
Language, Jewish, rise of the [see also 
Yiddish), 285; dooUne of, 287; unity 
of, the breaking-up of, 284 sqq. 
Languages, various, incidence of, among 
the ,IowH, 284-5, 292 sqq.y iahleSy 288, 
294 

Latin, Jewish use of, 284 


Latvia, Jews in, agriculturists, 165, 166; 
alien, or without nationality, 232; 
credit societies of, 355; economic posi- 
tion of, 156; emigration of, 51; mixed 
marriages among, 320, 322, table, 320; 
percentage of, in Universities, table, 
313; poverty of, 363; schools of, 303-4; 
work for, of the Ort, 354 
Law Courts, Jewish (see also Kahalim), 
278 

Lawyers, Jewish, percentage of; Prussia, 
219, Nazi action regarding, 220 
League of Nations, the, 233, 241; as 
guardian and guarantor of rights of 
minorities, 238, 240; and the Palestine 
Mandate, 371, 394, 395, 397, 398, 402; 
and Palestinian tariffs, 384 
Leather goods, Jew makers of, 203 
Leipzig, Jews at, in the fur trade, 203 
Lemberg, epidemics at, 92 
Leningrad, Jews in, 37, 64; employees 
among, 223; epidemics as affecting, 92; 
increased population of, 64; metal 
workers among, 193; percentage of, in 
liberal professions, 224 
Lestschinsky, — , cited, 36, 137, 152 
Liberal professions, Jews in, 217, 218, 
224, distribution among various, 218 
Liberty Youth Association, Poland, 
356-7 

Linfiold, — , cited, 297 
Lingixistic areas, distribution by, of 
Jews, 29, table, 30 

Lipton, agricultural colony, Canada, 172 
Lithuania, Jews in, agriculturists, 159, 
165, 166; credit societies of, 355; 
death-rate of, 85, table, 84; economic 
position of, 156-7; emigrating from, at 
different periods, 51; percentage of, in 
Univerflitxos, table, 313; poverty of, 

I 363; schools of, 304; urbanized, 38; 
work for, of Hehaluz, 366, of the 
Ort, 354 

Livorno, effect at, of mixed mar- 
riages, 320 

Local Communities, see Kahal 
Lodz, Jews in, ago of, at death, tables, 
87; cancer mortality of, and of non- 
Jews, 94; death-rate of, 85; incomes 
of, 156; infantile mortality among, 86, 
87; natural increase of, 100, table, 101; 
number of, 37, 64; percentage of, 
attending secondary schools, tables, 
309, 310; suicides of, 95; textffe 
workers, 155, 202; tuberculosis deaths 
of, and of non- Jews, 92, table, 93; in 
workshops and factories, table, 201 
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London, gonoral death -raio 18th cen- 
tury, 61) 

Jews in, 35, 37, 49, 60; in tJio gar- 
ment trade, 60, 186, 187, 202; institu- 
tions for training teachers of, 307-8; 
quarter inlialiited hy, 40; in tlio 
tobac^co trade, 209; welfare of, organiz- 
ing centre for, 353, 367 
Jbondon Society for Promoting Christi- 
anity among the thnvs, 334, 335 
Loosening of Kaniily Tics, 277 
Lost Jewries, 132 
Lower Galilean Colonics, 376 
Ln/tnienschm, 44, 113, 124, in 

Kussia, IJ7 

Maamtnim, or Dovnwcl, Sect, 12 
MacDonald, Kt. lion. J. Itarnsay, 374 
Magyar-speaking dews, 289, 2i)3 
Mahler, fSr. Julius, citud, 73 
Maimon, Salomon, 261 
Maimonides, Moses, 284 
Makkabi, the, and its Olympiad, 260 
Malabar Coast, coloured Jews of, 5, 
327 

M«anoharia, Russian Jews in, 04 
Manes, A., cikdy 152, 158 
Manufacturers, Jews as, 135, and 
managers, 200 
Marcus, A., cited, 279 
Market-gardening within the Palo of 
Settlement, IGl 
Marranos, the, 11-12 
Marriage- rate, Jewish and non- Jewish, 
77, tahU, 78 

Marriage, late, and the birtli-rate, 77 
sqq,, tables, 78, 70, 80 
Marriages (see also Mixed Marriages), 
Jewish, non-eugcnic choice in, 17, 
2GI-2; non -Jewish, ag(^s at, 79, 
table, 80 

Married Women, sphere of, among tho 
Jews, 150; care of, for their infants, 
86, 87 

Massada, Youth Association, 357 
Match-factories, Jews in, 114, 118 
Matmid, tho, 206 

Measures re taxation etc., indirectly 
focussed against tho Jews, 231-2 
Medical Commission Joint - OSE, 
tho, 265 

Moditorranoan and Alpine races, blended 
in Jewish people, 8-9 
Mehemei Ali, 367 
Mendelssohn, Mosos, 328 
Mental Characteristics, Jewish, 16, 
206, 207 


Mercantilism, Jewish and non- Jewish, 
16-17 

Mesopotamia, Jews in, 35 
Messianic lioj)es and movement, 207, 
253, 367 

Mexkuj, tie wish immigration into, now 
prohibited, 57, tables^ 47, 48; number 
of Jews in, Uthlc, 53 
Meyouhasim, the, of Cochin, 5 
Middlemen, pedlars, and hawkers, 
Jewish, 211 

Migralimis, Jewish, since 1800, causes 
and (diara(4er of, 43 .sv/r/., 64; from 
1881 to 1930, total of, 61-3, table, 62 
Internal, 63 sqq., 67, from villages 
to towns, 31, from towns to metropo- 
Iis(‘s, 34, 35, 36, when important, 6c3 
Mass, from lOastern Ihirope, since 
1880, 24, 367, n'sults of, 40, size of, 
45, 46, f)reH(Mit position regarding, 67 
Overland, eountries coueornod, 57 
sqq, 

()\'<‘rsea, 45, 46, 48 sqq., tables,^!, 48 
Oversea and ()verlan<l, 1881-1930, 
iahh\ 62 

{S(‘ar(‘h for now outlets for, 65 sqq. 
Mikv(di Isratd, agricultural school, 
173, 180 

Mining not oxecuted by Jews, 114 
Minority Tn^atics, the, and the position 
of national minorities, 237 sqq., 242, 
and Palestinian bi-nationalism, 397 
Mirabcaii, — , 22t) 

Missions to tho Jews and their effects, 
334-5 

Mixed Marriages, 316 sqq,, 401 , according 
to SC.X, 322-3; childrcnof, Nazi decree on, 
276; countriiis recognizing, 317; olTect 
of, on th<5 fJewisli rai!C, 4, 0, 13, 275-6, 
277, 283, 318, 323 sqq.; increase of, 41, 
316 sqq,, 358, table, 319-20; .Jewish and 
Christian opinion on, 317-18; legal 
as])ec;t, 316 sqqr, where most fre- 
quent., 323 

Mizrachi group of the PJionist Organiza- 
tion, 346, 347, aims of, 389 
Mohammedan countries, mixed mar- 
riagcB prohibited in, 316, 317 
Mohammedan Jews, 12 
Money-lending, Jewish, 109, develop- 
ment of, 272; position of, in Prussia, 
table, 210 

MonteHore, Sir Moses, 173 
Montevideo, Jews at, 57 
Montreal, tJowb in, 35, 54 
Moravia, Jews in, 35; birth-rate of, 72; 
natural docroaso of, 100, table, 101 
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Morocco, Jewfi in, 3^5, native and foreign, 
J20; clcath-rato of, 85, fable, 84; 
schools for, 305-6, 307 
Mortality, Jewish and non-Jcwish, 83 
*‘<7^/., death-rates, fable, 84, dilTcrcnco 
in, reasons for, 88, infantilt‘. {q.i\), 85, 
fable, ib. 

Moschaw Owdini, 175 
Moscow, rfews in, increase in, 64; metal 
workers among, 103; number of em- 
ployees among, 223: p<wcoiitago of, in 
lilKwal professions, 224 
Mueller, Johaiuios, ciie.d, 75 
Municipal trading, 12! 

Namks, J(‘,wisli, discarding of, 203 
Napoleon I, and the dews, 256, 367 
National 1 himocratic, Party, liussia, 236 
National iJcwishl consciousness, 
strengthening of, 350 ,sY/f/. 

National Minority Rights, the struggle 
for, 235 .sY/r/. 

Natiionalities in Soviet Russia, problem 
of, 240 

Natural imu'case, 07, 100, table, 101; 
decline in, 100; dilTereiKU^s between 
various countri(‘s, 100 Hqq.; [irospccts 
of increase in tb<^ future, 102 
Naturali^iation difliculties of tho Jews, 
231, 232-3 

Nazi !nov<uncnt, in (Jormany, nature 
of, 253 

Nazi regim(^, enactions of, against the 
Jews, 4, 61, 67, 120, 217-18, 220, 233, 
234, 248-0, 252, 253, 254 .sY/r/., 276, 
277, 310, 346, 380; ])olicy as to eom- 
m<‘Tcial {‘.apital, 118; oj^ponents of, 
247 

Near Kast (.srr alno Rast,ern Ruropc), 
Jews in, economic position of, 128; 
education of, 354; emigration of, 
westward, disi-riljution of, (50, Gl, 
table, 62; number of, 7 
Negroes, Jewish, in Aliyssinia, 5; 327; 

in New York, 4 
Negroid ,JewK, 13 
N.K,P., the, 116 
Netter, (Iharles, 173, 180 
New York (lity, Jews in, 34, 37; ago- 
groups of, 00; Ashkenazic, I 22; birth- 
rate of, cause of its high level, 76; 
cancer among, 04; in clothing trade, 
107, 202; handicrafts and industries 
of, 107; marriages among, 321; 

negro, 4; numbers of, 34, and shifting 
abodes of, 30; real estate activitios 
of, 216; religious sohoola of, pcrcontago 


of children attending, 349; suicides 
among, 05; Teachers’ [training] In- 
stitute in, 307-8; trade unionists 
among, percentage of, 197; tuber- 
culosis among, 92, table, 93; welfare 
societies for, 353, 355 
New Zealand, Jews in, 128; immigra- 
tion of, 58, table, 53 
Newman, J., cited, 130 
Nicholas I, Tsar, 100 
Non -Aryans, German classification of, 
252 

Non-Jcwish communities, Jewish rela- 
tions with (6‘ce also Assimilation), 4, 7 
Non-Jcwish schools, Jewish children, 
attcuding, elfcets of, 308, percentage 
of, 308 table, 309 
Non- Jews in trade, increase of, 209 
Noorden and Stern, — , cited, 92 
Nordau, Max, cited, 113 
North Africa (see also Algeria, Morocco, 
Tunisia), Jews in, rise of, under 
European rule, 129 

Numerical relation of dependents to 
persons gainfully occupied, 147 

OucurpATTONAi. differences between Jews 
and non-Jews in Beilin and in Buda- 
pest, 141 

Occupational distribution of the Jews, 
111, tables. 111, 112, in Europe, 135 
sqq,, tables, 136, 140, in U.S.A., 143-4 
Peculiarities of, historical bases of, 
130 sqq, 

►Statistics of, 135 sqq., tables, 
130, 140 

Occupations (.9ee also Handicrafts and 
Industry), followed by Jews in 
Argentina, 127; Belgium, 60, 187, 202, 
203, 209; Brazil, 127; Czechoslovakia, 
185; Galicia, 114, 142; Groat Britain, 
see London, etc.', Prussia, 142, 143, 
182; Roumania, 114; Russia, 113-14; 
U.S.A., 05-6, 124, 125, 143-4 
Occupations and Income (q>v.), 130 sqq.; 
participation of Jews in, 139 sqq., 
table, 140; and social position, 144 
sqq., table, 145; variations in, in differ- 
ent countries, 137 sqq., table, 140 
Odessa, Jews in, 37, 64, 368; trade lost 
by, 157 

Offenbach -on-tho-Main, Jews in fine 
leather industry at, 203 
Ohol dramatic company, 378 
Oliphant, Laurence, 373 
Orange-growing; Palestine, 66, 174, 176, 
375-6, 388 
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Organization, tho, for Jewish Schools, in 
Poland, 303 

Oriental countries under Native rule, 
economic position in, of the Jews, 129; 
schools in, of tho Alliance Israelite 
Univorselle, 305-6; town-dwelling Jews 
in, 35 

Oriental Jews, 10, 11, 14; age-incidence 
among, 99-100; change of, into East 
Europeans, 24; French, careful educa- 
tion of, 359; and Napoleon I, 256, 367 
Orphans, Jewish, agencies caring 
for, 353 

Ort, tho, 162, 354 

Ortliodoxy, Jewish, and reforms thereof, 
339 

OSE, the, activities of, 265 
OSJ^J-JHindschaUi the, 265 
Ottawa Conference, 384 
Outlines oj the Kn owledge of Judaism^ 342 
Overcrowding in trade, etc., results of, 
211, 215, 218 I 

Oversea countries, growth in, of Jewish 
population, 52, table, 53 
Ozot, 162, 165 

Pacifism, Jewish, 246 
Padua, "Univorsity of, 217 
Pale of Settlement, tho, 43, 44, 64, 67, 
104, 113, 188, 287 sqq.', agriculture 
within, 159, 160, 161; educational re- 
strictions in, 308 

Palestine, Arab- Jewish post- War rela- 
tions in, 258, 373, 390 sgq„ 399; Arab 
traders in, 137, efficiency of, 381-2; 
Arab population of, increase of, whore 
there is Jewish immigration, 394, 
poverty of, 383; bi-nationalism in, 
397; capitalism in, 386, 387; immigra- 
tion possibilities offered by, 66; as a 
Jewish State, 395-6 

Jews in, agricultural colonization 
by, 7, 159, history of, 7 sqq,, unifying 
effects of, 368, 401, organizations for, 
354, 355, 356; agriculturists or peasan- 
try, 66, 159, 173 sqq.y increase in, 
375-6, prospects and needs of, 382-3, 
393-4; building and other trades of, 
187; co-operatives among, 378; credit 
associations of, 378; death-rate, 85, 
table, 84; and the Diaspora, 399 sqq.; 
economic improvement effected by, 
393; education of, 304-5, 364, 377; 
employers of, non-eoonomic action 
of, 387; English used by, 377; enter- 
ing liberal professions, 377; future 
leadership of, 363-4; government of. 


character desirable for, 397; in 
handicrafts and industries, 187-8, 376, 
prospects of, 383; health organiza- 
tion for, 265-6; Hebrew language used 
by, 291, 377; Hebrew literature, 
drama and music among, 378; He- 
brew names adopted by, 295; Hebrew 
new'spapers of, 351; historical con- 
nexion of, with the land, 391-2; 
immigration of, 5, 7, 24, 374-5, ab- 
sorptive capacity of the land for, 
381, countries of origin, 54 sqq., 
regulation of, 56, 374-5, Russian 
intclligenzia among, 376 sqq., socialist 
tendencies of, 356-7, 385, wave of, in 
1925, 382; and the Knesseth Israel, 
377; Labour organizations of, political 
influence of, 378; Labour Parties in, 
coalescence of, 385; Legislative Coun- 
cil for, views on, of Arabs and Jews, 
397-8; money for, how obtained, 375; 
national life of, blended with religion, 
389-90; natural increase of, and of 
non -Jew's, 101, table, ih.; numbers of, 
increase in, 374; orange -growing by, 
66, 174, 176, 375-6, 388; percentages 
of, in public services, professions and 
army, 224 sqq., table, 225; position of, 
129, in 1882, 368; religion of (q.v.), 
problems of, 388; social reform of, 
endeavours towards, 385; tariff diffi- 
culties of, 383, 384; tourist traffic 
and, 376-7, 382; trade of, prospects 
of, 381 $qq.; Trade Union organiza- 
tion of, membership of, 386; villages 
and towns administered by, 389; 
Zionism and, see Zionism 

Mohammedan infantile mortality 
in, 85; now Jewish Commonwealth in, 
255; under Turkish rule, conditions 
in, and diseases prevalent, 368, 381; 
Wedgwood’s suggestions on, 398 
Palestine Constitution, the, 371 
l^alestino Foundation Fund, 375 
Palestine [Immigration! Offices, 355 
Palestine Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion (Pica), 175, 354 
Palestine Mandate, the, 66, 129, 175, 
370 sqq„ 390, 39 J, 394, 398, 402 
Palestine Potash Co., 376 
Parental ages at births of first and second 
child, Berlin, among Jews, 80-81 
Parents and children, changed relations 
between, 277-8 

Paris, general death-rate of, 18 th 
century, 69 

Jews in. Alliance Isra61ite XJni- 
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verselle of, see that head; handicrafts 
and industries of, 186, 187, 203; 
numbers of, 35, 37; quarter inhabited 
by, 40; Youth Association of, 357 
Pathfinders, the, 266-7 
Peace Treaties, the, and national 
minorities, 237 sqq. 

Pearl trade, Jewish control of, 209 
Pekiin, Jewish peasants of, 159 
Percire, Brothers, founders of the Credit 
Mobilior, 208, 209 

Permanent Court of Justice at the 
Hague, and minority rights, 238-9 
Persia, 383; Jews in, 36, schools for, 
305 

Persons, Jcwisli and non- Jewish, of 
both sexes, gainfully occupied, per- 
centage of, 148 sqq.f table, 149; 
numerical relation to, of depend- 
ents, 147 

Petite culture, Jewish, U.8.A., 171 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., Jews of, 37; in 
clothing trade, 197; movements of, 39 
Philanthropic organizations, Jewish, 
(1) Local and Territorial, 352; (2) 
Inter-Territorial, 353 
Philippson, Jewish agricultural settle- 
ment; Brazil, 57 

Physical characteristics, Jewish, and 
modification of these, 8-9, 15; chief 
typos of, 9 sqq. 

Physical Standard, endeavours to im- 
prove, 261 sqq, 

Pinskov, Leo, cited, 368 
Poalo Mizraclu, 357 
Poalo Zion, 282, 357 
Podolia, village Jews of, 33 
Pogroms, 249, 363, and emigration, 
44, 367 

Poland, Jews in, age-groups of, 99; 
agriculturists, 160, 165; artisans, post- 
war, 188 sqq.; Ashkenazic, former 
contjontration of, 276; in Big 
Business, 209; in commerce and 
transjmrt, 213, distribution of, 213, 
lahle^ 214, overero wading in the 
former, 211-12; predominance of, 214; 
credit societies of, 355; economic 
position of, post- War, 154 sqq., 188; 
education of, 302, 303, handicaps on, 
233-4; health organization for, 265; 
Hebrew claimed as mother tongue 
by, 292; income of, per capita^ 168; 
insecurity of, past and present, 105, 
166; jurisdiction of, 278; landlords 
and, 32-3; local communities of, 
attempt to unite, 346; members of 


the Diet, 282; migrations of, 50, 51, 
63, 69, oversea, 46, tables, 47, 48; 
mixed marriages of, 317, 322; natural 
increase of, 100, table, 101; non- 
naturalizod, 232; occupational posi- 
tion of, 146; orphans among, agencies 
caring for, 353; party of, opposed to 
employers, 281; percentages of, in the 
population, 25, 138, 211, in public 
services, professions and army, 221, 
table, 222, attending secondary schools, 
tables, 309, 310, in Universities and 
High Schools, table, 313, in urban 
population, 35, 38; position of, after 
the Crusades, 22-3; poverty of, 363, 
380; Press of, 350; proletarian ideals 
of, 281; religious communities of, 
legislation on, 344; religious reforms 
of, 339; socialist and anti - socialist 
Youth Societies in, 356-7; State 
monopolies in and assistance to co- 
operative societies, as affecting, 234; 
students of, difficulties of, 217; 
teachers among, low percentage of, 
311, training schools for, 307; in 
textile industry, 202; traders, present 
position of, 211; unfair incidence on, 
of taxation, 234; village-dwelling, 32- 
33, 36; women of, percentage of as 
University students, 314; workers 
among, table, 150; work for, of 
Hehaluz, 356, of Ort, 359; in work- 
shops and factories, 201, table, ib.; 
Yiddish introduced to, 285 
Polish areas, post- War, Jewish emigra- 
tion from, to Grermany, 63 
l^olish Chambers of Handicrafts, details 
registered by, 190 
Polish-speaking Jews, 287, 292 
Politics, Jewish Parties in, 241-2 
Population, total, percentage of Jews 
in, 25 sqq,, table, 26-7 

Urban, percentage of Jews 
among, 37-8 

Portugal, Marranos in, 12 
Posnania, emigration from, 190; and 
Prussia, occupational distribution of 
Jews in, 111 

Post-War new States, official languages 
enforced by, 297 

Prague, University of, Jewish students 
at, 313 

Press, Jewish, 350 sqq. 

Professions, various, adopted by Jews, 
126, 134, 136, distribution among, 
218 sqq. 

Property of Jews, scanty data on, 161 
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Prussia, infantile mortality in, 1875- 
1905, 85-0 

Jewry of, e(‘onomic striiotiire of, 
changes in, 112, table.^ ib. 

Jews in, age-distril»ntion of, 89; 
banldng and financial iw'tivitics of, 
207, 208, 209, eluinges in percentage 
of, 210-11; birtli-ooTitrol among, 325; 
in commerce, declining percentage of, 
210; distribution of, in the 
services, 218, table, 219, in the 
various professions, and arts, 219, 
table, ib.; cilucatioii of, 300, 300, 310, 
311; foreign, occu])ations of, 212, 
and ■without nationality, 232; in 
handicrafts and industry, 182 Arg/.; 
migrations of, internal, 03; mixed 
marriages among, t(ibl<\ 319, hirths 
from, ])ercentage of children remain- 
ing Jow'ish, 323, 324-5, iablr, 324; 
natural increase of, 100, 103, table, 
101; and non-J(‘ws, in Jlig llusincss, 
percentage of, 200; death-rato reduc- 
tion among, btble, S3; occupational 
distribution of, 142, 143, 144, 140, 
212-13, table, 145; nationalities of, (>l; 
percentages attending ilewdsh schools, 
310, attending Secondary iSchools, 
tables, 309, 310, of boys atid of girls, 
310, in indUvStry, 137; religious com- 
munities of, froodoin to huivo without 
ceasing to be a Jew, 345; teachers 
among, low percentage of, 310-11; 
non -ad mission of, as teaclicrs or as 
students, in 1933, 311; in trade, 209, 
classification of, 213; trades in which 
predominant, 184, w'holcsalc trade 
of, beginnings of, 207-8; women 
workers of, tablea, 150, 151 
PubUc-houso koopers, , Jo wish, in Ice- 
land, 33 

Public Services, Jews in, 217 sqq. 

Public Welfare, Jewish, 352 sqq. 
Publishing, etc., in i^russia, Jewish 
percentage engaged in, 212 

Quatre Irma os, Jewish agricultural 
settlement; Brasiii, 57 

It A BBiNrcAL seminaries, 343, 347, 359-61 
Pace, Jewish, 8 effect on, of mi.xod 
marriages iq-v,), 325-6 
Racial oJassification, Jowisli, 15, 16 
Racial groups, isolated, 10 
Racial purity, Jewish, 14-15 
Racial qualities, Jewish, 16 76 

Racial structure, Jewish, 8-9 


Raihv'ay construction, sea Transport 
Rationalization of life as a cause of 
birth-rate deebne, 74 
Real-estate biisinc'ss, »lowish, in Prussia, 
212, of East Euro])can Jews, U.8.A., 
125, 215 

Re-omigration, 45, 51, 52, 55, 58 
Reform Judaism, see. under Judaism 
Regions in wliicb arc practically no 
Jews, 25 

Rcich-Uuion of Jewish Provincial 
Associations, Ck^rmany, 346 
Religion, Jewish {sec also Judaism), 
decline of, 274; oifects on, of city life, 
41; ami ill(»gitima(y, S2; preservation 
of, 339 sqq,; problems of, in Ralcs- 
iitus 388 

Religious asscK'iations, tlewish, 347 
Itcdigious instruction, Jewish, 348-9 
Rcligioiis interest, lack of, in (Icrman 
♦Jewry, 63 

Religious ♦Judaism, see Judaism 

li(4igious reforms, 339 sqq. 

Religious service, .Icwisli, reform of, 3*59 
R(‘Iigious statistics, 24 
‘'Reservations”, the, sbrinkago of, 273 
Riehes, struggle for, in cities, 41 
Iriga, Ofudemies at, 92 
Kio do Janeiro, Jewry of, 35, *57; immi- 
gi’ants joining, Socuety in Aid of, 355 
Ritual number, old ladief in, 258 
Rochester, U.>S,A., Jews in, in the 
clothing trade, 197 

Roman Empire, a.d. 14, percentage of 
Jews in, 21 

Romanic languages used by rlews, 284 
Rome, Jews in, 36 
Roth, Oc<uI, cited, 352 
Rothschild, Baron Edmond de, bono- 
faciions of, 34, 173, 174, 178, 368 
Rothschild family, pioneer banking 
activities of, 208, 209 
Roumania, ♦lows in, agriculturists and 
market gardeners, 167; cjonditions un- 
fair to, 234; credit socicaics of, 355; 
ditlicultios of, as to admission to 
UnivorHiticjs, 233; emigrating from, to 
U.8,A., 46, 47, 48, 60, 61, tables, 47, 
48; handicrafts, etc., of, 194; local 
communitioM of, unification of, 340-7; 
mixed marriages of, 317, 322; natural 
incrcaHO of, 102; non-naturaliKied nor 
native, 232; number of, 25; percentages 
of, attending ^Socotlda^y Bchools, tables, 
309, 310, in the professions, 222; 
politicsal parties of, 282; post- War re- 
moval of rc^atrictions on, 230; poverty 
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of, religious communities of, 

legislation on, 344; sources of, 64; 
urban, 35; women workers among, 
tdble, ir>(); work For, of Hehaluz, 356, 
and of the Ort, 354 
lioumanian-spoaking Jews, 203 
llovno, Jews at, percentage of, 38 
Russia (ave also Soviet Russia), Jews in, 
35; agriculturists, numbers of, in 1807, 
160, 161, colonics of, 13I-, 150, 162, 
354; (loeIasso<l, 130; demand of, for 
esiltural autonomy, and the use of 
Viddisb, 236; emigration of, 5, 43, 44, 
50, 51, 376, /n6/c, 62; CJeriin or Sub- 
botniki among, 5, 327; income of, per 
aipitd, 15S; internal migrations of, 63, 
(M; inixfMl marriages of, 317, fable, 320; 
natural inercjise of, 113; riiimbers of, 
25; numbers baptizc'd, 320; oceupa- 
tions of, pre- and post- War, 188, 180 
{see also Agrieultdirists, above), re- 
ligious eomin unities of, legislation on, 
344; restrictions on admission of, 
to S{‘hools, and Univc'rsities, 308-0; 
Rtrnggle of, to retain their own 
language, 235; urbanization of, 35, 36; 
work for, of the Ort, 354 

(Vntral, fJowish migrations to, 64, 
67, assimilation, and mixed marriages 
of, 322 

N<‘w, tJowish agricultural coloniza- 
tion in, old, 150, 160, 161, new, 162 ,s< 7 f/. 

Sotithern, J(nviHh agricultural 
colonies in, 1 15, 160 

3\sariHt, small url)an townships 
in, 36 

White, .Jews of, 30, 38; factory 
workers, (i<u)sus of, 103-4; irmomes of, 
154; migrations of, 67; mixed mar- 
riages among, 322; iiumlH^r of om- 
ployc<‘H, 223; f>ere.entag(^fS of, in lilxu’al 
professions, 224 

Russian R<w<)lution, tins elTect of, on 
J<nviHh economic positioti, 115, 138; 
restrictions on flows swe})t away 
by, 230 

R\isHian-H[)eaking J<?wh, 280, 293 
RtiSHian-.J<^wiKh Oolozuzation Associa- 
tion (Ozot), 162, 165 

Sabbatti, the, 274, 340; observance of, 
dilTicidtios dtio to, 202, 234; iii Ralos- 
tino, 289; and Sunday, 341 
Sale of liquor and provision of board and 
lodging, .J(nv8 engaged in, in Rrussia, 
213, in as. A,, 215 
Salom, A. ciiud, 5 


Salisbury, S. Africa, .Tows of, 56 
Salonica, Jewish population of, 18th 
century, 36 
Samaritans, the, 11 
Samuel, Sir Herbert, 373 
San Paulo, Brazil, Jews of, 37 
Sandur, Jewish village in Iraq, 159 
Saxony, Jews in, mixed marriages 
among, and percentage of children 
remaining Jowish, table, 324 
Scandinavia, Jews in, mixed marriages 
of, 317 

Schapira, Prof. Hermann, 370 
SohifT, Jacob, 209 

School education of Jews, in Chaydem 
and Yeshivas, 299, 300 sgq.; in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, 299- 
300; in Jowish Religious Schools, 348-9; 
in. Jewish Secular Schools with Yiddish 
or Hebrew as language of instruction, 
299, 303 sqq.; in Jewish Schools with 
iuHtruebion in the vernacular, 300, 
.305 sqq,; in non-. Jewish Schools, 300, 
308 sqq,; Jews among scholars and 
tcacherH, 308, 3 10; in Schools for Jew- 
ish children, 300; teaching staff of, 
307: training of, institutions for, 307-8 
Schoolman, A. P., cited, 349 
Selokman, B. M., cited, 196 
Sephardic Jews (Sephardim), 12; classi- 
fication of, 10; in Brazil, 56, 57; in 
Canada, 127; in Cuba, 57; in Egypt, 58; 
in the Near East, 129; in Spain and 
North Africa, 14; in aS.A., 48, 121; 
Youth Associations of, 357 
Serbia, .Jews in, mixed marriages of, 317 
Shangiiai, Russian Jews at, 64 
Shaw Commission, the, 373 
Shops, opening of, on Sundays, countries 
allowing, 236 

Silbergleit, — , cited, 89, 103, 151, 212 
Slav tongues, Jews using, 284 
Slovakia, Jews in, 35; in Big Busi- 
ness, 209 

Small urban township, the, in Tsarist 
Russia, 36 

Smyrna, Jews in, 18th century, 36 
Social Economy, Colleges for, in Soviet 
Russia, Jowish students in, per- 
centage of, 314 

Social intercourse of Jews and non- 
Jows, 368 

Social position, occupations and, 144, 
table, 146; of groups of Jews, differ- 
ences in, 280-81 

Social reform in Palestine, endeavours 
at, 385 
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Socialist and Anti- Socialist Youth 
Societies, 356-7 

Socialist aims of Hashomer Hazair, 356 
Socialist tendencies of Jewish immi- 
grantSj Palestine, 35G-7, 385 
Socialist Trade Unions, U.S.A., Jew 
membership of, 282 

Society for the Advancement of Jewish 
Knowledge, 342 

Sofrotimis Society, Buenos Aires, 355 
Sokolow, N., citedf 367 
Sombart, — , ciied^ 152 
Sourasky, — , cited, 94 
South Africa, Jews in, percentage of, in 
white population, 56; immigration of, 
and present bar to, 56; new centres of, 
363j Zionism among, 379, 380 

British [Union of], Jews in, 128; 
percentage of, as dentists, doctors, 
research chemists, etc., 226 
South America, Jews in, mixed mar- 
riages of, 334 

Soviet Kussia (.^ee also Russia), Jews in, 
363; chayders and yeshivas impossible 
in, 302; children of, in schools, 304; 
colonization by, 177; Communists 
among, antagonistic to older genera- 
tion, 282; death-rate of, 84, table, 85; 
distribution of, uneven, 67; districts 
formed for, 240; emigrants from, 1929, 
51, to Palestine, socialist views of, 
385; handicrafts, etc., of, 191 
health organization for, 263; incomes 
of, 153-4; nationalization of com- 
merce as affecting, 201, 234; natural 
increase of, 102, iable^ 101; non-labour. 
Government action as to, 65; occupa- 
tional position of, 146-7; percentage 
of, in Administration, etc., 222, table, 
223, in liberal professions, table, 224, 
in the population, 25, in the Red 
Army, table, 224, in urban population, 
38; proportion of, at Universities, etc., 
308, 311, 314, table, 313; religion of, 
present position of, 276, 282; training 
colleges, Jewish, of, for teachers, 308; 
urbanization of, checked by, 65; women 
students of, percentage of, 314; Zionist 
collections by, forbidden, 380 
Nationalities in, problem of, 240, 
ethnic groups of, 241; U.S.A. treaty 
with, 360 

Spain, Jews in, concentration of, 11th 
century, 22; famous scholars among, 
360; immigration of, Government 
attitude to, 61; Marranos, 12; Seph- 
ardim, 10, see also Sephardic 


Spaniole or Sephardic language, 285, 
296, countries in which employed, 286, 
numbers employing, 293 
Spanish-speaking Jews, 284, table, 288 
Stahl, 254 

State Capitalism, effect of, on Jewish 
economic position, 118, 121 
States having the largest JewTies, 25 
Sterility, 74 

Still- births among Jews and non- 
Jews, 74 

Stock Exchanges, Jew members of, 209 
Stores, Jewish, U.S.A., 215 
Strousberg, — , 209 
Subbotniki, the (Gerim), 5, 327 
Sugar refineries, Jew-owned but not 
Jew- worked, 114 

Suicides, among Jews, and others, 94 
sqq., 207, table, 95 

Sunday, in Reform , Judaism, 341; work 
on, prohibition of, hardsliip of, to 
Jews, 234-5 

Surnames, enforced adoption of, 294-5 
Survival, prospects of, among Hamburg 
and other Jews, 88 

Sweat-shops, U.S.A., East European 
immigrants in, 195, 197 
Sweden, Jews of, mixed marriages 
of, 323 

Switzerland, Jews in, alien or without 
naturalization, 232; law affecting 
ritual of cattle slaughter, etc., 234 
Synagogue Council of America, 347 
Synhedrion, a revival of, postulated, 390 
Synod, the, of the Four Countries, 
346 

Syria, French Mandate for, 129; Jews 
in, schools for, 305; and l^alostino, 
trade relations of, 383, 384 
Szyfmann, — , cited, 92 

Tacitus, cited, 68 

Tailoring, Garment, etc., trades, Jews 
engaged in, numbers of, in Paris, 186, 
in Palestine, 187, in U.S.A., 124, 125, 
^ee also Clothing, and Allied Trades 
Talmud, the, 17, 300, 301, 342 
Talmudic scholars, esteem for, 17, 
261, 281 

Tancred (Disraeli), 372-3 
Tanning, Jewish, 114 
Tarbuth Society, schools of, 302, 303, 304 
Taxation, and economic policy dis- 
advantageous to Jews, 231-2, countries 
concerned, 234 

Teachers, Jewish, in Prussia, Hungary, 
and Poland, low percentages of, 310- 
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311; training of, colleges for, 306, 
307-8, 348; women, in Palestine, 305 
Teachers’ Institute, of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, 348 
Teaching staff, the [Jewish], 307 
Tel Aviv, 61; Jewish industrial centre, 
376; amenities of, 382 
Ten Lost Tribes, the, 132 
Textile industry, Jews in, 114, 183, 187, 
189, 202, 209 

Theatre industry, U.S.A., Jews in, 203 
Theilhaber, — , cited, 80 
Thinldng quick and sharp, Jewish gift 
of, 17 

Tiberias, Jews in, increase of, 376; 

sulphur springs of, 382 
Tobacco factories and trade, Jews in, 
114, 118, 156, 161, 184, 199, 200, 209, 
212, 215 

Toledo, Jews in, before a.d. 1500, 36 
Torah, the, 347, 388 
Toronto, Jews in, 35 
Tourist traffic, Palestine, 376-7, 382 
Towns, mediaeval, deaths in, 69; small, 
trade of, 31 

Townships, small urban, in Tsarist 
Russia, 36 
TOZ, 265 

Tozeroth hayishuv, 388 
Trade, branches of, in which Jews do 
not engage, 215; possibilities in, and 
results of overcrowding, 211 sqq,; 
various branches of, participation in, 
of the .lews, 212 sqq., (a) Europe, 212; 
(/)) U.S.A., 215; wholesale, modern 
beginning of, 207 sqq. 

Trades controlled by Jews, 209 
“Tragedy, the, of the Jew”, 251 
Training farms for Jews, 181 
Transit- countries for immigrant Jews, 
51, 52, 57, 58 

Trans -Jordan La, conditions in, 393 
Transport, Jews engaged in, 135, table, 
136, in Poland, 213, fable, 214 
Transport undertakings of Jewish 
financiers, 200 

Trianon, Treaty of, minority clauses 
in, 238 

Trieste, mixed marriages in, table, 320 
Tripoli, Jows in, native and foreign, 129 
Trumpeldor, Joseph, 357 
Trustification, effect of, on Jewish 
economic position, 119 
Tuberculosis among Jews, 91, post- War, 
265; among non- Jews, 92, 93-4, 
tables, 93 

Tunis, Tunisia, Jews of, 35; death-rate 


of, 85, table, 84; natural increase of, 
101; naturalization of, 230, 233; 
schools for, 307 

Turkey, Jews in, present state of, 129; 
renunciation by, of their treaty 
minority rights, 239; schools for, 306 
Turkey and Palestine, 368, 369, 371, 394 
Turkish-speaking Jews, 293 
Types of Jew, alien, 13, and principal, 9 
Typhus, in Warsaw, 92 

Uganda colonization scheme, 371 
Ukraine, the, Jews of, age groups of 
various, deaths in, 87; employees, 
numbers, etc., 223, detailed classifica- 
tion, 223; in handicrafts and indus- 
tries, 191, 193; migrations from, to 
capital cities and to Central Russia, 
67; mixed marriages of, 320, 322, 323, 
324, tables, 320, 322; percentage of, 
in hheral professions, 224, in total 
popluation, 25, in the urban popu- 
lation, 38 

Southern, Jewish districts formed 
in, 240-41 

Undenominationalism among Jews, 
330-31 

Unemployment (see also Economic posi- 
tion of Jews, in various countries), 
elfect of, on Jewish immigration, 65 
Union of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, Jewish members 
of, 196 

Union of American Hebrew Societies, 347 
Union of Centres for the Care of Orphans 
in Poland, 353 

Union of Jewish Communities in Ger- 
many, 346 

Union of Jewish Youth Associations, 356 
Union of Orthodox [Jewish] Congrega- 
tions of America, 347 
Union Pacific Railway, financed by 
Jews, 209 

Union of South Africa, see South Africa, 
British 

Union Univorselle de la Jeunesse Juive, 
Paris, 357 
Unitarianism, 342 

United Committee for Jewish Emigra- 
tion, Berlin, 356 

United Hebrew Charities, New 
York, 353 

“United Hebrew Trades”, the, 196 
United Synagogue of America, 347 
United States of America (see also New 
York City), anti-Semitism in, 246, 250; 
Jewry of, ascendancy of, 360 
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United States of America (confd .) — 
Jews in, agriculturists, 171; Ameri- 
canization of, 362-3; Americanized 
German, and Uast European immi- 
grant, contrast between, 281; Ash- 
kenazic (German), 122, 153; class 
consciousness of, 282; in the clothing 
trade, 195 sqq., 202; diflicnilty of, in 
competition with non-Jews, 17, 210; 
East European, 01, 123, 125; effect on, 
of the economic crisis, 125 .sy/< 2'.; in the 
film and theatre industries, 203; Gor- 
man, .see Ashkenazic, ahorei in liandi- 
crafts and induKtrios, 105 w/r/.; immi- 
grants, KSociefy aiding, 355, three 
classes of, 121 nqq,; immigration of, 
23; 2t, 40, 48 sqq,, mass, 24, 45, 40, 
210, ,307, 47, 48, statistics of, 

48 /^qq,; immigration restrictions as 
atTecting, 45-0, 50, 05-6, 156; income 
of, per capita, 158; migrations of, from 
ghetto to fashionable careers, 39; 
mixed marriages of, 317, 321-2; 

natural incrouso of, 102; negro, 4; 
number of, 7, and percentage of. 25 
Ar/< 7 ., 126; participation of, in various 
branches of trade, 25; percentage of, 
in XJniversitics, 314, table, 313; IVess 
of, 350-51; religious communities of, 
345 ^qq,; religious eoncorns of, not 
interfered with, 344; religious schools 
of, 348-9; rural, 34; seceding from 
Judaism, 333; 8cphardic, 48, 121, 123, 
153; social in])rceding in, 358; social 
ostracism of, 250; urlwin, 28, 34; 
wealth of, on what de])eiiding, 152-3; 
Youtii Associations of, 356, 357 
tTiidaism in, and iSchooIs for 
Jiiclaiatic studies, 341, 349; national 
wealth in, in 1912 and in 1932, 153; 
Treaty of, with Soviet Russia, 360 

UnivorHal Organization of Jewish 
Labour in Palestine, 385 

Universities, admitting *Jcwh, others re- 
stricting or refusing admittance, 217- 
21S, 308, 310, tables, 312, 313, 314; 
strong Jewish ationdance at, 311, 312, 
table, 313 

University education, effect of, on 
Jewish tradition, 311, 315 

Urban populations, percentage of Jews 
among, 37 

Urbanisation of the Jews (see also 
Capital Cities, Cities, Ghettos), 25, 28, 
31, 33 sqq., 54, 56, 67, 58, 60, 64, 65, 
170; prosont-day, three degrees in, 33; 
in U.S,A., 28, 34^ 


Uruguay, Jewish immigration' into, 48, 
57, tables, 47, 48, 53 

VicxionnALdiHoaso among Jews and non- 
Jews, 74, 261-5 

\'<*rnacular.s, Jewish use of, 7, 28, 287, 
280, 290 sqq,, 296-7, 361; Jewish 
schools, with education in, 300, 
395 sqq, 

Versailles Treaty, the, 237, 248; Gorman 
ferment against, 247; minority clauses 
in, 237-8 

Vienna, Jews in, baptisms of, 333; cancer 
among, 94; in the fine leather in- 
dustry, 293; niixcfl marriages of, 
table, 320; natural decrease among, 
100, table, 101; naturalization of, 232, 
233; numbers of, 37; numbers seceding 
from Judaism, 331, 333, table, 332; 
number of, as students at the Uni- 
versity, 315; percentages of, in 
Universities aiul High Sehools, tabic, 
313; present position of, 72; quarter 
dw^elt in hy, 49; suicides among, 
fable, 95 

Village Jews, 33, in Poland, 32, 69, in 
the Ukraine and White Russia, 36 
Vineyard culture in Palestine, 173 
Vocation e,nti domicile, 31 sqq. 

Volhynia, village tlews of, 33 
Vonvaerts, YidfUsh American news- 
paper, 190 

\Vi\iLiN<} VV’^Ai.L dispute, the, 373, 390 
War fanners, in I^)Iand, 106 
Warsaw, 357; converts in, to Juda- 
ism, 333 

flews in, ag(^s at death, table, 87; 
ca-ucer among, 94; C<hristiaTUzed, 333; 
in comni(‘rc(‘, declining percentage 
of, 210; number of, 37; o(‘.eupations 
of, 188, HK), UMis, JOl, 201; suicide 
among, t)5; tuboreulosis mortality of, 
and of non-Jew's, 93-4; typhus among, 
92; Youth Organizations in, 357 
Wassermann, Jakob, eited, 251 
^^’'eakoning of the links of common 
descent and fate, 276 
Wedgwood, Colonel Josiah, M.P., 
cited, 398 

Weizmann, Dr. Chaim, 371, 374 
Welfare and Youth Bureau, Berlin, 353 
West and Ojntral Europe, Jews in, 
ago grot; pH of, 97; Big Business 
carried on by, 209 
White Paper, 1922, 395-6 
White Paper, Oct. 1930, 374 
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White Slave Traffic, Jewish share in, 
how checked, 127 

White Terror, the, in Hungary, 329 
Whitechapel Jewry, 40 
Winnipeg, Jews in, 35, 54 
Women, Jewish (see also Married 
Women), declining numbers of, 103, 
104; gainfully occupied, table, 150, 
percentage of, in Soviet Kussia, 191; 
position of, past and present, 277, 
278, in Liberal Judaism, 340; re- 
strictions on employment of, break- 
down of, 148; school teachers, 
Palestine, 305; suicides among, 95; 
in various professions, Prussia, 219; 
in various branches of trade, in 
Europe, 212, 213 

Women students, Jewish, at Univer- 
sities, percentage of, in Germany, 
Poland and Soviet Russia, 314 
Women W'orkors, Jewish, Poland, 
table, 150 

Women’s Organization Hadassah, in 
U.S.A., 266 

World -Jewry, contributions of, to 
Zionism, 379-80; in 1492, 22, in 1815, 
23, present day, 24, tabkt 26-7; and 
Jewisli settlement in Palestine, 401; 
leadership in, past and present, 359- 
360; numbers of, 101-2, tables, 102; 
per cairita income of, in 1929, 158 
World Union for Progressive Judaism, 
London, conferences held by, 347 

Yaiiudie, see Spaniolo 
Yehuda, Eliesor ben, 291 
Yekaterinoslav, Jews granted land 
in, J59 

Yemen, Jews in, civic restrictions on, 
230; Judaising Arabs in, 327 
Yomonito Jews, 12; immigration of, into 
Palestine, 61 
Yovroisky (Yiddish), 241 
Yiddish language, 6, 7; origin and 
sources of, 7, 285; countries in which 
used, 0, 7, 240, 285 sqq., 389; and 
cultural autonomy, 236; decline of, 
and languages displacing, 281, 287, 


289, 290, 292, 296-7, 3G1; institutes 
for the scientific study of, 290; listed 
as Yevreisky, 241; looked doum on, 
by children of immigrants, 297-8; 
periodicals and journals published in, 
196, 350, 351 

Yiddish Schools in Soviet Russia, 304 
“Yiddishists”, Austrian, claims of, 236 
Yishuv, the, new and old, 389 
Young Judea Association, U.S.A., 366 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
U.S.A, 357 

Youth Organizations, 366; Labour, 386, 
Zionist, 356-7 
Yussuf, King, 327 

Zaddik, the, 340 
Zeire Mizrachi, the, 357 
Zewi, Sahbatei, 207 

Zionism and Zionists, activities of, in 
Palestine, 374; achievements of, 374 
sqq,; aims and expectations of, 370, 
394; desire of, for co-operation with the 
Arabs, 396-7; growth of, 399; history 
of, 367; as an ideal for Jews, 401; 
influence of, on the Diaspora, 378; 
Messianic, 367; opposition to, 236; 
Polish, programme of, 282; political, 
369, and the Balfour Declaration and 
Palestine Mandate, 370-71 
Zionist Congresses, 369, 374, 396; future 
before, 401 

Zionist federation Mizrachi, 347, and 
agricultural education, 181 
Zionist Funds, 375 
Zionist Labour Party, 357 
Zionist Movement, 56, 253-4 
Zionist Organization, colonizing efforts 
of, 173, 174, 175, 176; founding of, 
370; Mizrachi group in, 346, 347, 
387; Revisionist wing of, 357; right 
wing of, 386; view of, on Palestine as 
a Jewish State, 395 
Zionist Socialism in Palestine, 356-7 
Zionist Youth Societies, 356, 357 
Zunz, Leopold, 340 

Zurich, incomes in, Jew and non- 
Jew, 162 



